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Pumps for Atomic Energy 


The more exacting the engineering requirements of the 
Atomic Energy industry, the fewer are the specialist organ- 
isations which can provide the solution to each problem. 


Of such organisations, Hayward Tyler is one, and the 
Hayward Tyler speciality is pumps. 


Designing and building successful glandless pumps for 
high pressure and high temperature duties is no easy job 
but this Company has pioneered such pumps since 1945 
and many of the difficulties have been overcome. 
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Add up the 
unproductive time 
spent taking 
dictation... 





that could be 
profitably spent 
typing it eee 


and you'll wonder 
why you haven't 
stopped this 
waste before with 
the help of the 
world’s most 
practical 
dictating machine 
—the Dictorel 
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Dictorel savings are real savings, 
They can repay the initial 
installation cost in as little as 

a year. For the Dictorel is built 

to be most useful to you, most 
efficient for your typing staff. 
With Dictorel taking the dictation 
(on flexible, foldable, mailable, 
fileable, electronically-recorded, 
magnetic-coated sheets), all the 
work can be done by a minimum pool 
—freeing skilled staff for other 
work. Ask your secretary to get 
the details of this thoroughly 
practical machine—at its practical 
price of 99 guineas complete and 
ready to use. Also Multidict and 
Telerel—telephone systems linking 
executive desks with Dictorels 

in the typing pool. 


world’s most 
practical 
dictating 
machine 


Dictorel is distributed and serviced 
throughout the United Kingdom by 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LTD 


MANAGEMENT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
37-41 Mortimer Street, London W4 
Museum 5432 
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A ‘Unicorn’ Briefcase with 


yet ANOTHER 
difference 


‘Unicorn’ Briefcases are ex- 
pected to be different. Thought 
behind design, quality of leather, 
standard of craftsmanship . . . 
these things already set the 
* Unicorn ° apart. 

Now comes an_ overnight 
briefcase with yet another differ- 
ence—a most ingenious code 
lock.* Thought? Keys are 
easily lost, mislaid or duplicated. 
Design? A dignified arrange- 
ment of concentric dials offering 
no clue to the method of opening, 
or to which of several thousand 
possible combinations is correct, 
Craftsmanship? Magnificently 
engineered, wholly reliable quick 
action mechanism of watch- 
maker’s precision, with neutral- 
izing clutch accessible only to 
the owner. 
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Altogether a superbly con- 
venient, more than useful, and— 
naturally—impeccable briefcase 
for the man who matters. 

Two interior compartments, 
plus a ‘ personal ’ compartment; 
handy exterior zip pocket. Size 
17” x 114” (17” x 14” £1 extra). 
Natural coach hide, £15.10.0; 
light or dark pigskin, £18.2.6; 
tan or black cowhide, £15.3.6. 
Matching folio cases, £3.8.0, 
£4.10.0, £2.18.0 respectively. 





Post free and tax free in U.K. 
* Can be fitted as replacement on existing ‘ Unicorns ’ (and suitable 
* Non-Unicorns ’) for approx. 5 Guineas. 


U.S.A. orders and enquiries: Sterling International, 225 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, 8. California.) 


UNICORN LEATHER CO., LTD. Ba 


39 Burlington Arcade, London, W.1. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 8939 
Orders by post: (Dept. E.T. 14), Woodhill Works. Bury. Lancs. 
Bury 2133 


RARACHI FASTESI 


/ 6 HOURS 


SUPER CONSTELLATION COMFORT 
— AND YOU'RE THERE! 


THE ONLY NON-STOP FLIGHT TO CAIRO 











P.I.A. Super Constellations carry you high above the weather for 
faster, smoother flight . . . and royal comfort all the way! Traditional 
Eastern hospitality from the moment you step aboard; superb food 
and service ; seats in which you can relax ... dream-deep in luxury. 
Sixteen hours flying time, London to Karachi, plus one call at Cairo... 
P.1.A. fly you faster to the East than any other airline. And remember, 
P.LA. domestic routes cover India, Pakistan and Burma. 





EVERY THURSDAY 
at 1.30 p.m; ex-London 


EVERY TUESDAY 
at 7 p.m; ex-Karachi 


PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL 


PIA 
x 


. 


Contact your local Travel Agent or P.1.A., 
45 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel : Regent 5544 


AIRLINES 
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A really attractive 
investment 


It is lead 


that makes 


DEFENCE ““ 
B 0 ty D Cc corrosion-proof, 


% Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 


%* Plus 5° Income Tax Free economical 








safe and 


Yield the Bonus after 10 years (or 2°/, 
iittnalene f if encashed between 5 and 
: q 10 years). 
0 ¥% Total return over 10 years for 
anyone’ who is liable to 
of income tax at the present 


standard rate of 8s. 6d. 
is equivalent to 5}°,,—with 
0 absolute capital security. 





y hold th A copy of “‘ Applications of Lead: 
Over IO Years * oe ee oS Manse Lead in Cable Manufacture ’’ will be 
mas in aaaition oO any . 
you inherit and to Bonds of Sent re ene 





earlier issues. 





Other ‘ Applications of Lead ”’ 
c_On sale in £5 units publications include ‘‘ Lead for 
Batteries ’’ and ‘‘ Lead Paints Today.” 











%* Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S. 7 





Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, * W: 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton 





-«. You’re in America 


Thrift season fares now 


in operation 
Fares from 


s.s. UNITED STATES 


Ist Class £125. 


Cabin Class £78. 10, 
Tourist Class £61. 10. 


8.8. AMERICA 

Ist Class £105. 
Cabin Class £71. 
Tourist Class £59. 





FARES PAYABLE 
IN STERLING 


also dollar credits for on board expenses 


the moment you step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 


cx. YOU’ VE crossed the gangplank 
onto the famous “United States” or 
her running-mate the “America” you are 
in America. The glamour, the luxury and 
the hospitality of this friendly country 
surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, you'll find 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to start a 
successful business trip. American business- 
men like to be approached, like to talk 
business. In these informal, friendly sur- 
roundings, you make contacts that can be 
of great value to you. 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, well- 
stocked libraries, every ‘“‘keep-fit” facility, 


| uted Spoles Lines: 


and, of course, just rest and relaxation if you 
prefer. Yes, the few days that separate you 
from New York pass all too quickly. 

You travel fast and in the utmost comfort 
when you travel by United States Lines. 


* IMPORTANT! 


MEMO TO BUSINESSMEN 


There are great advantages to be reaped by 
British businessmen if they travel by United 
States Lines. They have time, first of all, to adjust 
themselves to the American atmosphere and the 
American tempo before they arrive in New York. 
And, most important, a fresh contact is more 
easily made under the sociable conditions aboard 
ship than over an office desk; the people you 
meet may turn out to be more than just good 
friends—they may be usefui friends. 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Three times 
in the picture 


All electrical machines have to be built up from laminations 

of special steels, whether they are generators at the power station, 
transformers in the supply system, or the motor of your cake- 
mixer, vacuum cleaner, floor polisher, electric razor 

or other equipment. 


Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. make the required steels, 
roll them into sheets, and manufacture the laminations. Their 
output of laminations is one of the largest in Europe; they also 
supply large quantities of sheets and coils of the special electrical 
steels to those manufacturers who stamp their own laminations. 


A £2,000,000 scheme is now going ahead -for augmenting 
production of ‘Alphasil’ steel, which still further increases the 
efficiency of modern electrical plant. Here again, as in other 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins activities, whether in steel making, 
sheet rolling or tinplate production, the Company’s policy is 
one of technical leadership, backed by the practical resources 
necessary to carry it into effect. 


Richard Thomas ._ | 
& Baldwins Ltd 


MODERNIZED PRODUCTION OF STEEL SHEETS AND TINPLATE 
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For long lite and comfort 
there’s nothing like leather 


ssued by The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House. Barter St., WC] 
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The same 


old school 
tie? 


Something in common, anyway: 
their taste in shirts. ; 
The same tidiness at neck 
and wrist; unshrinking 
neckbands, roomy chests, 
and easy coat-cut styles. 





















They’re Vantella shirts. 
Made with Van Heusen collars 
and cuffs, and, in plain colours 
and white, with a choice of two sleeve 
lengths ; tactfully priced at 49/- 


You can tell a 


VANTELLA 


Regd. 


With VAN HEUSEN collars and cuffs 
The perfect shirt made by Cotella 


For the Vantella pattern card, write to 
A/M COTELLA, 30 BINNEY STREET, W.1 @A 


























Write for the FREE 


A Dictating Vhachine, becomes 


‘Something in the City’ 


Thousands of offices both large and small have changed 
over to Stenorette ‘S’ dictation. Using the Stenorette ‘S’ 
is fundamentally the most simple, direct and economical 
method of reducing the time taken by everybody in 
dictation and transcription. It will boost an efficient 
secretary's output by as much as 40% and greatly ease 
the working day of any busy executive. 


The average cost per installation 


is about 50 guineas 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. E. 
39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON W.C.1, 





14 page book of ~=Name___§_$_>_>_S2>_— > 


the Stenorette ‘S” 


giving complete details of this MU scceteninntiniaisci cE LOL Te ee 
amazingly efficient and low ; é 1 said sabia tieameilidin aay 
priced dictating machine. (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) GD 282 
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SCALOMBERGER 


THE Otk MAN'S 
PROTECTION. 
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Three Years to Go 


1955, the Conservatives stood at their zenith and Labour at its 

nadir ; there need be no recantation of the view that it would 
have been a national disaster if the party then slipping out of Mr 
Attlee’s grasp had been returned as Her Majesty’s Government. In 
the year since then, under Mr Gaitskell’s pragmatic leadership, Labour 
has made as great progress towards responsibility as anybody could 
reasonably have asked for ; it has not yet got a policy, but that is not 
altogether a disadvantage for a party of its kind. The Conservatives, 
on their side, have undoubtedly lost some of their dynamism and gloss. 
If an election were being held today, it would be reasonable for an 
organ of opinion of the centre to revert to editorial neutralism, 
harbouring a prejudice perhaps (it is very difficult for anybody who 
was close to that febrile Labour party of 1949-55 not to harbour a 
prejudice), but without feeling that the difference between national 
progress and political futility hung upon the vote. The two parties 
are back in the same league. 

When people of the centre feel this way, the party that is most 
likely to win the next general election, unless the Government makes 
a forceful recovery, is the party at present in Opposition. The 
Conservatives would therefore be wise to treat this May 26th not as 
an anniversary but as a springboard. Theoretically the last possible 
date for the next election is four years from today ; in fact, however, 
since Parliaments are never allowed to run till their last gasp, the next 
election will probably be held in the autumn, or possibly in the spring, 
of 1959. On a conservative assumption, the best slogan for this week 
is “ three years to go.” 

What has to be done in this period ? The first point to urge upon 
the Conservatives is that they should not overload their effort at 
recovery with too much legislation. Governments are not to be 
judged by the output of their sausage machine. The major proposals 
that will need to be in the Queen’s speech next autumn are already 
known. They are a measure of local government reform, a revision 
(it would be better to make it a scrapping) of the Rent Restriction 
Acts, a Bill to implement the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on gambling, and another to implement the Gowers recom- 
mendations for protection of shop and office workers. Together 
with the usual tag ends which encumber any parliamentary timetable, 
that is quite enough. Although the Bill to introduce cash betting 
shops—coming at about the same time as the first draw of those 
meretricious premium bonds—is quite likely to be the most discussed 
political phenomenon of 1957, it is at once obvious that there is only 
one really important measure on this list. If the Conservatives intro- 
duce a bold Bill to abolish the distortions, and to loosen the industrial 
immobility, caused by rent restriction, they will have done their main 
legislative duty for the last three quarters of this Parliament. 

Legislation, however, plays a relatively small part in national 


|: is a year ago today since the general election. On May 26th, 
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or political fortunes: nearly two hundred Acts 
were passed in the course of the last Parliament, and 
the ordinary man would be hard-pressed to name 
half-a-dozen of them. Instead, the dominant memory 
of 1951-55 is that Mr Butler made a success of his 
economic policy; the dominant misfortune of the 
present Parliament, to date, is that the sparkle of that 
achievement has worn off. So the second main resolu- 
tion for the Conservatives, on this May 26th, should 
be to recapture the élan of the period of promised 
investment in expansion and success. That involves 
hard thinking about what went wrong in Conservative 
economics last year, and when it started to do so. 

What went wrong was that Mr Butler’s policy of 
all-out expansion, which had always carried with it the 
disadvantage of too many price and cost increases, 
carried in 1955 a greater increase in costs than the 
economy could afford—and brought a plain threat of 
devaluation of the pound. The day on which things 
started to go wrong, if one day is to be picked out, was 
January 5, 1955. On that day a three-man court of 
inquiry, in a report from which most other economic 
evils from then to now have flowed, recommended that 
the nation should “ will the means ” of delaying a rail- 
way strike by opening the floodgates to wage inflation 
across the whole economy. The only way in which 
the Conservative Government could have avoided last 
year’s expensive deterioration, given Mr _ Butier’s 
definition of full employment, would have been if the 
Minister of Labour had come down to the Commons 
that day, and thrown this disastrous piece of nonsense 
back in the court’s teeth. Sir Walter Monckton did not 
do so ; and the rest followed. 


* 


The Tories do not yet recognise this reading of last 
year’s experience ; their reaction when anybody blames 
Sir Walter for any of our present misfortunes is 
still one of surprise. But, to be fair to them, 
they have come to realise that determination to damp 
down cost inflation has now to be a central feature of 
their policy. The disinflation of demand now in pro- 
cess is the motive force behind that policy ; the talks 
that the Prime Minister is so fond of holding with 
trade union leaders are the oil that is meant to smooth 
its operation ; the willingness of state industries in 
deficit flatly to turn down wage demands next winter, 
even at the risk of strikes, may be the test of whether 
the machinery is to be used. The readiness to face this 
—including the readiness to face that nasty word 
“ strikes "—is the hub around which the country’s 
whole economic future (and, less important, the Tories’ 
political future) will turn. If last winter’s round of 
wage increases is repeated at the end of this year, especi- 
ally at a time when it looks as if American demand 
may be about to turn down again, then it will probably 
be impossible to avoid another devaluation of the 
pound. If that happens, all further hopes of Tory 
economic progress go with the wind. 
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But if this is not going to happen, if the Government 
does manage to check wage inflation this winter—g, 
the same time as it harvests the immediate balance-of. 
payments surplus which the present dampening of 
home demand ought to bring about—then it will be 
sensible to start thinking about another round of 
Butlerite advice. There are four particular sets of 
targets that can be laid down: 


(1) Tax Reform. The most important aim here, as 
soon as there is any slack in the economy, should be to 
restore Mr Butler’s investment allowances ; they were 
withdrawn last February for the ironical reason that they 
were working too well. The other priorities should be 
the “ middle class” income tax reforms left over from 
the report of the Royal Commission (which would cost 
a little money) and the replacement of the anomaly- 
ridden purchase tax by a flat rate sales tax (which would 
get some money back). 

(2) Conscription. The decision to abolish general 
conscription by the end of 1958 should be taken now. 
General conscription is an absurdly wasteful way to run 
a technicians’ army: a system under which nearly a third 
of the army’s strength is absorbed in training or being 
trained or is in transit at any one time. This does not 
mean that the Tories should play for popularity ; they 
should be prepared to face the reverse. If Britain has not 
got enough regulars by 1958, then general conscription 
should be replaced by selective conscription through 
ballot, if necessary for an even longer period of call-up 
than now. A bold decision that this is the alternative 
would give the Tories every incentive to make a success 
of their present scheme for expansion of the regular army. 
(3) Free Trade. It is important to keep up the Butlerite 
impetus towards freer trade, although a steady advance 
to multilaterally freer trade may be difficult—especially 
if American economic activity should be about to slacken. 
The obvious course is for Britain to align itself 
with the ideas now stirring in Europe: with the so-called 
“common market” which is really a scheme for 
the progressive lowering of European tariffs. 

(4) Industrial Mobility. The aim should be that when 
a worker is not wanted in one industry or factory he 
should promptly move on to another one. It is obvious 
that the abolition of rent restriction—the freeing of the 
housing market from the distortions based on squatters’ 
rights—is the main step needed here. But the Govern- 
ment should aid mobility in other ways; Mr Butler, 
from his vague eminence as Lord Privy Seal, should be 
given the responsibility of working out a definite plan. 
Beside the provision of public money for re-training 
displaced workers, it would have to include the loosening 
of trade union restrictions on entry into some trades and 


the modification of certain exaggeratedly protective 
apprenticeship schemes. 


* 


There, then, is a positive programme with which the 
Conservatives might recapture their élan in domestic 
policy. In foreign affairs Sir Anthony Eden has been 
Foreign Secretary, de jure and then de facto, for s0 
long that it might seem strange to say that the Govern- 
ment’s record abroad in the last year has been more 
disappointing than its record at home. But, in ret!0- 
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spect, it plainly has been. The way to recovery is 
equally plain. Britain should co-operate more closely 
with its allies, even while it is making friends with its 
older foes and stamping out home-made bombs thrown 
by its newer ones. There are three obvious manifesta- 
tions of this: 

1) Greater reliance upon the western alliance is clearly 
the first need for any solution of Britain’s problems in 
the Middle East and in its strategic colonies that do not 
want to be colonies any more ; if there is any answer to 
the mess in Cyprus, it must lie in turning the base there 
into a Nato one. 

2) It is even clearer that lack of co-ordination—the 
one-year itch to go part of the way alone—is the main 
danger now besetting British foreign policy in the long 
haul towards genuine peaceful co-existence with the 
Russians ; while Sir Winston Churchill, trailing his his- 
torical clouds of glory, could occasionally afford to dart 
ahead of Britain’s allies in the way that those allies were 
eventually going, Sir Anthony Eden cannot with 
impunity do so. 

(3) Finally, one of the best ways for Britain to secure 
economies in defence also lies through co-ordination, 
through refraining to make various war machines that the 
Americans make better and that we do not need to dupli- 
cate ; there are, of course, other worthwhile economies to 
be sought in defence manpower and in certain specialist 
branches of the services—one way to them lies through 
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puncturing in various service chiefs (especially admirals) 

the delusions of delightful independence that sometimes 

need to be punctured in Sir Anthony himself. 

These may seem harsh things to say. But if there 
is any substance in the otherwise rather unfair cascade 
of criticism that has descended on the Prime Minister 
in the past six months, it is to be found in this: that 
he has sometimes seemed to try to replace the two main 
props of Britain’s continued peace and prosperity—the 
strengthening western alliance abroad and the re- 
invigorated market economy at home—by the short- 
term manceuvres of a skilled diplomatic technician. 
All the suggestions in this article have been 
based on the proposition that Britain will do 
best to revert wholly to the alliance and to the market 
again. These are the real sources of Britain’s 
strength. They are also the real ingredients of the 
Conservatives’ opportunity. The extent of that 
opportunity should not be underestimated. By 1959, 
with price inflation checked, production rising again, 
the housing “ shortage” exorcised by the removal of 
rent restriction, conscription abolished, peace and 
security more secure, the new industrial revolution in 
full swing—the harvest to be presented to the elec- 
torate could be more golden than that of 1955. But it 
will require some hard and temporarily unpopular 
sowing in the meantime. There are three years to go. 


Between Khrushchev and Thorez 


AN uncanny resemblance to the “B and K” visit 
to Britain marked the French ministers’ talks in 
Moscow last week. Saturday’s joint communiqué was 
as wordy and wooffly (one French journalist called it 
an “interminable document”’) as the one issued in 
London three weeks earlier, and followed in much the 
same tracks. M. Mollet tried as hard as Sir Anthony 
Eden, and as unconvincingly, to persuade his fellow 
countrymen that something concrete had emerged. 
“ Cultural contacts” and trade targets were again cited 
as evidences of achievement. Once more the Moscow 
press exulted in “a defeat for the adversaries of inter- 
national co-operation ”; once more sighs of relief echoed 
trom Washington. At first glance the whole affair 
looked like one more circumnavigation of the Muscovite 
mulberry-bush, fruitless but harmless. But what really 
happened ? 

Mr Khrushchev secured his minimum objectives. 
As in London, he obtained documentary evidence with 
which to impress upon his own subjects, if not upon 
others, how hard he was working for better relations. 

(he crowd scenes during the French visit were a 
notable revelation that his surest means of drawing 
Popular applause in Moscow is to appear in foreign 
company.) He also—and even anti-Americans among 
the French newspapermen realised and remarked on 


‘ 


this—achieved, by the mere act of meeting the French 
ministers alone, another modest stage in his campaign 
to isolate the United States diplomatically. But, as in 
London, he got nothing more. Neither his polite sneers 
(“I know you cannot do this or that without offending 
your allies”) nor his flattery (“France’s voice should 
be heard more strongly”) nor even his very non- 
committal “welcome” to the latest French plan for 
aiding backward areas affected his visitors. 

The visitors, indeed, gave as good as they got. M. 
Pineau told his hosts that a Germany committed to 
the West and restrained by western control systems 
would -be much less dangerous to Russia than an 
uncommitted Germany free to play off East against 
West. The French ministers pressed the question of 
political prisoners hard, and without coming under the 
same barrage of abuse as their fellow-socialist, Mr 
Gaitskell. ‘“‘ The Russians now know what a social 
democrat is,” M. Mollet said later with a quiet smile. 
He also told the Soviet public that they all ought to 
have as close and free contact with the outside world 
as the men at the top. “People living in cloistered 
solitude cannot get rid of fear” was a memorable 
sentence to utter to the Moscow television audience. 
And as to Algeria, despite Marshal Bulganin’s belated 
revision of the text of the communiqué, the French 
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were not highly impressed by the sight of the Marshal 
declaring at one end of a room that “Algeria is not 
our business, it is France’s,” while Mr Khrushchev at 
the other was reassuring Arab diplomats that “ we shall 


support everybody who fights for national indepen- 
dence.” 
* 


But uneasiness about France arises far less from 
any fear that the French will fall easy victims to smooth 
Soviet talk than from painful awareness of the country’s 
internal pressures. M. Mollet heads a government 
pledged to bring peace to Algeria, but he has had to 
send close to 400,000 men to fight there. The resigna- 
tion of M. Mendés-France on Wednesday frighteningly 
illuminated the weakness of the socialist prime minister’s 
position. M. Mendés-France’s action had long been 
awaited, for he had made it clear that in his view the 
government in which he was deputy premier until this 
week should have combined its military effort in Algeria 
with a parallel course of political action that would 
capture the imagination of the Moslems. He has been 
careful to resign as an individual; other Radical 
ministers are remaining at their posts ; the government 
has not been brought down, but its future is more 
uncertain than ever. Moreover, M. Mollet’s leadership 
of his own party is also in question. And all these 
weaknesses increase the need to look carefully at the 
role and intentions of the French Communists. 

When M. Mollet landed in Moscow a delegation 
from the French Socialist party was just leaving ; and 
they and their Soviet Communist hosts had agreed to 
ask their party executives to consult together on subjects 
of “common interest”—an agreement which the 
Russians had not extracted from any other democratic 
socialist party. The French Socialists have been quick 
to protest that they still mean to turn a deaf ear to the 
blandishments of the Communists in their own country. 
But in their present critical position they may have 
to choose between suffering the Communists’ embraces 
or receiving from them blows that would send them 
reeling helplessly into the arms of the Right. 

The French Communists for their part have also 
found Algeria a tricky matter. They have not found it 
possible to force a policy of “united action” upon 
the Socialists, either by giving them unqualified 
parliamentary support or by an all-out onslaught 
on their Algerian policy. Instead, they have 
grudgingly voted for the government’s special powers 
in Algeria—“in order to keep it out of the arms of 
reaction ”—at the same time attacking its handling of 
the Algerian crisis. This ambiguity enables the Com- 
munists to benefit from the growth of discontent, 
as increasing numbers of conscripts become bogged 
down in North Africa, without incurring working-class 
opprobrium for bringing down France’s first socialist- 
led government since 1947. Normally the Communist 
leadership would have had no difficulty in transmitting 
these somewhat complicated marching orders to its 
troops, but the present situation is far from normal. 

The French Communist party had quite a reputation 
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for Stalinist orthodoxy. It has long been puzzling to see 
intellectuals reared on Descartes indulging in ment, 
acrobatics to keep to the party line, and workers with no 
MVD at their backs performing ritual Byzantine antics, 
After Stalin’s death, M. Thorez and his colleagues 
actually proved more reluctant than Stalin’s heirs to 
accept the new attitude towards Jugoslavia, to give 
publicity to rehabilitations in Eastern Europe and even 
to certain speeches at the Moscow congress. Their 
distaste for the attacks on “ the cult of the individual ” 
even gave the impression that they might stage a 
“ Titoist revolt in reverse.” This, however, was an 
illusion. The new current from Moscow is creating 
a turmoil in French Commanist cells, one symptom 
being the violent outburst provoked inside the party 
by M. Thorez’s condemnation of birth control. The 
rank and file are slowly recovering their critical facul- 
ties and asking awkward questions. It may not be 
possible now to command obedience for unexplained 
orders and empty slogans. 


* 


One plank of the new platform that puzzles the 
activists is the “ possibility of reaching socialism by 
parliamentary means.” Such wares, some of them 
argue, are better displayed in the neighbouring shop- 
window of the Socialists. It was the good fortune of 
the French Communist party that in the last ten years 
conditions in the country were bad enough to keep 
it the vote of over five million Frenchmen, but not 
bad enough to drive the workers to take violent action 
against the party’s wishes. The dilemma of reconcil- 
ing a revolutionary ideology with the fear of precipi- 
tating a world war is still far from solved. It was 
partly for making a virtue of this necessary caution 
that M. Hervé was expelled from the party earlier this 
year (though the Stalinist manner of expulsion suggested 
that his attack on “ fetishes” was not only too loud, 
but too early). Reformism need not be the guiding 
principle for ever. The Communist leaders may well 
argue that in a few years American troops will leave 
Europe and nuclear stalemate will then open up new 
revolutionary perspectives, and that, however long the 
punches have to be pulled, the party must remain ever 
ready to spring to decisive action. 


The rejection of Stalin may even strengthen the 
French party. Logically, M. Thorez and his accom- 
plices, having lost their face, should lose their power. 
But although Communist intellectuals may now be 
suffering agonies of ridicule, ridicule does not kill, and 
it may be more than compensated for by new freedom 
of thought. Stripped of its tragi-comic cults, com- 
munism could exercise a still greater attraction on the 
Parisian left bank. Above all, the social conditions 
which have enabled the party to claim the allegiance 
of one Frenchman in four cannot be eliminated while 
the government remains preoccupied with Algeria. 

The party should thus have ample time to recovet 
from its crisis. It has advanced quite successfully ©v¢t 
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the last few years. In 1952 the Communists were the 
untouchables of French politics. Since then the conflict 
over the EDC, Dien Bien Phu, the new Soviet tactics, 
and various battles on the domestic economic front have 
helped them to inch their way towards the centre of 
the stage. But it is a long road from untouchability 
to “united action” with the Socialists, and in normal 
circumstances much more subterranean growth, much 
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more erosion and many more rays of the new Soviet 
sun would be needed before this phenomenon could 
even see the light of day. Yet in the hot-house condi- 
tions of an acute Algerian crisis something very like a 
“popular front””—under that, or any other, name— 
may blossom rapidly, and the growing plant may throw 
its shadow over Western Europe. So much in France 
and Europe seems to hinge on Algeria. 


The General Strike of 1962 


(A chapter from “ A School Social History of Britain for Middle Forms,” published by HMSO [Standard Textbook 
Division], in 1986.) 


VEN in the late 1950s the Labour Party, confident 

of power as the first Eden ministry disintegrated, 
remained strangely blind to the possibilities of a middle- 
class general strike, though it had only to re-read the 
history of the years 1923-26—and to substitute the 
words “middle class” for “working class”—to foresee 
the upheaval. The welfare state and nationalisation 
had long been developing professional associations 
along lines analogous to the growth of trade unions 
after 1870—but far more rapidly. Increasingly 
frequent and crude demands by doctors and dentists 
for new “ awards,” for example, followed the establish- 
ment of the state health service in 1948. The real 
leaders in this movement, however, were the school 
teachers, already a militant middle-class force by the 
ume Eden took office. 

The early professional craft unions were certainly 
feebly led and fragmented among themselves. But 
two great events transformed this picture. During 
the centenary celebrations of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation (BMA) in 1957 all the health professions, from 
doctors to opticians, joined in a single Amalgamated 
Medical Union (AMU). In 1958, out of a medley of 
institutes of engineers, scientists and technologists, was 
formed the Technological and General Boffins’ Union 
T & GBU). These new “ massed brainpower unions ” 
gave the middle-class struggle a new punch ; but even 
when all the professional associations were affiliated to 
a central body, the Congress of Professional Associa- 
tions, blatantly modelled on the TUC, Labour poli- 
ticians paid little heed. Perhaps this was because it 
was formed too late to play much part in the general 
election of 19§9. 

The election, however, had a decisive effect on the 
CPA and the power-drunk leaders of the massed brain- 
power unions. Their power was based on the resent- 
ment of the middle class at being ground between the 
upper millstone of inflation and the lower of steeply 
progressive taxation. The failure of the Tory Govern- 
ment of 19§§-5§9 to help them had, as the memoirs of 
Lord Luton (formerly Dr Charles Hill) point out, pre- 
disposed them to direct action. An inflammatory article 
on these lines appeared in The Times as early as 
February 27, 1956. The Labour Party manifesto 


“ Let’s Face the Future—Again ” confirmed their dis- 
illusionment with parliamentary methods. In Novem- 
ber, 1959, many middle-class voters stayed away from 
the polls ; and Mr Gaitskell found himself in office with 
a comfortable majority of 128 (subsequently raised to 
131 by three Labour members from Malta). 

He was pledged to a considerable extension of the 
welfare state. He had promised a complete state legal 
service, and an ambulance service to take patients to 
their general practitioners. Still more far-reaching, 
Labour had a mandate to reduce the size of classes 
in all schools (state and private) to 20, raise the school 
leaving age to 18, and to provide free university training 
for all who wanted it. For the middle classes, this 
obviously meant yet another round of inflation and taxa- 
tion. It meant, too, an extension of professional over- 
work, which had become as much the bane of middle- 
class existence as was unemployment of working-class 
life in the pre-Keynes era. The higher civil servants 
faced the ardours of another frenzy of scrambled legis- 
lation ; the doctors would have to work all hours ; the 
lawyers would soon have queues in the chambers with- 
out additional fees ; and The Economist calculated that 
to meet the demands of the Standard State Instruction 
Bill, school and university teachers would have to work 
an 8-hour day, 114 months of the year, the school terms 
being divided into alternate shifts. The professional 
engineers, who had of course absorbed the old Colliery 
Managers’ Association, knew just what they were in for. 

The first blow was struck soon after the election. 
Mr Gaitskell had hardly had his first row with his party, 
and was busy denying rumours that he would be out of 
the premiership within six months of getting into it, 
when the NUT tried to sabotage the projected 
Education Act with its “overbid” for higher pay 
and pensions, shorter hours and “conditions of 
service for all teachers at parity with the best in the 
public schools and older universities.” After fruitless 
negotiations throughout 1960, Mr Michael Stewart, the 
Minister of Education, broke off the talks and the 
teachers came out at Christmas. 

The Government, exasperated at what it naively 
called the teachers’ “ treachery,” announced that while 
regretting the inconvenience to the child-rearing public, 
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it could not allow the pedagogues to usurp its function 
in deciding what was best for the country. The CPA 
replied that it would give the teachers — “ heroically 
leading the van of the class-struggle ’—full support, 
including an enormous number of private tutorships. 
“Let every middle-class family employ a tutor” was 
no idle slogan, and when the Law Society further tried 
to force the government to prosecute parents who failed 
to educate their children under the Schools’ Attendance 
Act, an indemnity bill had to be rushed through Parlia- 
ment amid unprecedented scenes, in which the Speaker 
repeatedly left the chair. 

There was no education in 1961, except for middle- 
class families, and parents suffered terrible hardships ; 
the NSPCC broke down under pressure of cases. But 
the government was preparing counter-action and 
announced it in the autumn. It had, it said, completed 
a scheme to fit the empty classrooms with electronic 
teachers which would be operated jointly and remotely 
by the Ministry of Education and the BITA (the com- 
bined BBC and ITA television service). The electronic 
industry would be nationalised and required to manu- 
facture the appliances (“They may bleat, but they 
won’t beat,” snarled the Headmaster of Rugby). 


* 


This was clearly a challenge to the mighty T & 
GBU, without whose members’ co-operation it was 
impossible to mount the greatest piece of automation 
of all time. All through the appalling Christmas holi- 
days of 1961 (“‘ When God and his angels slept,” as an 
historian of the time put it), the CPA was in session ; in 
the new year it announced that unless the government 
dropped its monstrous strike-breaking threat, it would 
call its entire membership out. 

The cabinet was split. Gaitskell was half inclined 
to listen to ministers like Mr Wilson, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, who, fearing the effect of the strike on the 
American alliance, counselled retreat. But Mr Bevan, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in his latter 
years, had become an ardent Churchillian, was deter- 
mined “to face the wicked threat of these misguided 
men and prove, at whatever cost in blood and treasure, 
that the nation is greater than the class.” He carried the 
day, partly because the government believed that, who- 
ever else struck, the doctors would stick to their posts, 
obedient to their Hippocratic oaths—though three 
decades of working-class action had swept such mumbo- 
jumbo into the discard of professional ethics. On 
January roth, in the midst of an influenza epidemic and 
the seasonal power cuts, it learned that its faith was 
mistaken. At 9 p.m. that evening the nation was told, 
in a distinctly non-U voice on the radio (all the regular 
announcers belonged to the T & GBU), that the second 
general strike had begun. 

It was conducted on both sides with exemplary 
British good humour. At its height a (rugby) football 
match was played between the police and the strikers. 
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But it inflicted great suffering, and only the endurance 
of the British working man, and his readiness to try 
his hand at anything (after an emergency relaxation of 
trade union rules on job-demarcation) saved the nation 
from chaos. Bevan was its true voice and the hero of 
the hour. Himself caught by the strike in the midst of 
a course of dental treatment, he was everywhere where 
the fight was thickest, his jaw bound up in a silk scarf, 
rallying the people in more than usually Churchillian 
tones. Factory first aid was a crude substitute for state- 
doctoring ; teeth were extracted by anglo-saxon 
methods ; in Whitehall clerks speeded up state busi- 
ness by transferring files from in to out-trays without 
the intervening ritual of minuting. By general working- 
class consent the only professional service for 
which no emergency provision was made was that 
of the law courts. The officers of the armed forces, 
despite some unmannerly taunting, stayed loyal. 


* 


Even so, the strikers might have won, with incalcul- 
able consequences, had not the government received 
help from an unexpected quarter. The strike roused 
intense excitement abroad. The Americans backed the 
strikers ; the government enjoyed uncomfortably the 
support of Russia, But there was no attempt to inter- 
vene directly until Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister 
of India, decided that this was one dispute in which 
he could not stay neutralist. As it happened, he 
possessed an enormous stockpile of professional talent, 
which had «been produced for years by the Indian 
universities in bulk ; it had votes, but no jobs. Nehru 
saw his opportunity. In a famous telegram, sympathis- 
ing with British sufferings, he offered Gaitskell 85,000 
doctors, 270,000 certificated engineers, 700,000 senior 
civil servants and 550,000 teachers, delivery to begin 
within 24 hours by air, and the balance to be completed 


as fast as transport could be chartered of 
commandeered. 


It was not necessary for Gaitskell to accept this offer. 
It frightened the strikers and the working-class about 
equally. Britons, so long estranged, stared into each 
other’s faces with a new understanding, and next day 
the CPA leaders went to Downing Street. The strike 
was over. It was not, however, in vain. Though the 
pledge of “no victimisation” was broken by the 
government with the passage of the Professional 
Associations (Conspiracy) Act in 1963, the nation had 
learnt a new respect for its brainpower. By tying 
middle-class salaries to the cost of living, the govern- 
ment shrewdly removed one of the biggest middle-class 
grievances while, at the same stroke, converting the 
trade unions decisively to wage restraint. This did not 
save Gaitskell from the swing of the pendulum in 1964 ; 
but it earns him an honoured place with Stanley 
Baldwin and Benjamin Disraeli among British prime 
ministers who have striven to make us “ one nation.” 
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German Eyes on Developing Nations 


HE Soviet economic offensive in Asia and Africa 
has nowhere aroused more concern than in Western 


Germany. For all their fantastic successes, not all 
German exporters feel secure. Many businessmen; 
remembering the violent ups and downs of the country’s 
economy in the past, still visualise a slump round the 
corner ; and the German capital goods industries see 
their big future markets in precisely the new developing 
countries on which Russia and its satellites are focusing 
their efforts. . The prominent part allotted to East 
Germany gives the Soviet campaign a special sting. In 
Chile, for example, where West German exports have 
been cramped for some time by payments difficulties, a 
delegation from East Berlin has used the good reputa- 
tion of West: German products to further its own 
exports : “ We can produce the same things as Western 
Germany, but cheaper and quicker, and we will buy 
your goods to enable you to pay.” 

Some of the more grandiose ideas put up by German 
industry for meeting communist competition have 
already faded into obscurity. The most practical pro- 
posals to date have been those advanced by Herr Berg, 
head of the Federation of German Industries, on his 
recent return from a tour of Southern Asia. One is a 
project, long pressed by German industry, for a new 
bank to finance cheap credits for exports on a long term 
basis. The balance sheets of most German firms still 
bear the mark of currency reform in the shape of very 
small liquid reserves, and with the discount rate at 
5} per cent and long term bank credits costing up to 
10-11 per cent, their difficulty is clear. The Export 
Credit Corporation, financed by bank and public 
money, provides credits up to four years ; but last year, 
with its funds almost exhausted, it was forced to cut 
back its grants of new credits by a third. And no state 
institution supplies long term funds at all. Germans 
have seen how the Export-Import Bank has helped 
United States exports to Latin America in years of 
dollar shortage, and Herr Berg has reported Russian 
credit offers for up to 20 years. 

The snag here is obvious. The new bank which Herr 
Berg hopes to see set up to finance export credits would, 
he suggests, get DM 4-600 million from the state to 
start with, but after that would depend on Germany's 
pathetically small capital market—and its requirements 
would diminish the small resources available for normal 
needs, The Federal government’s present policy 1s 
designed not to increase the liquidity of the capital 
market, but to check the pressure of monetary demand. 
Professor Erhard declafed last week that this is not 
the moment for additional export incentives ; for 
Germany’s really pressing problem, which will grow 
more intense when rearmament gets under way, 1s to 
curtail demand. 

Herr Berg’s second important proposal is that more 
technicians from the developing countries should be 
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offered training in Germany—an old point given new 
force by the prominence of training arrangements in 
Soviet bloc contracts. The Russians have already, it 
seems, undertaken to train 500 Indian engineers, 300 
skilled and 4,500 unskilled workers, The opportunities 
for indoctrination here are obvious. But there is also 
a straightforward economic issue. Britain and 
Germany can no longer hope to rival the United 
States as a capital exporter ; instead they must rely 
largely on the export of skills—on training foreign 
engineers and technicians, making lasting contacts 
with them and accustoming them to their products. At 
present Britain perhaps does more than Germany in 
this way. Big firms in both countries have long trained 
graduate apprentices from overseas, but the numbers 
are pathetically small. Russia’s immense educational 
investment could make the training, and simultaneous 
indoctrination, of foreign technicians one of its chief 
weapons. 

The third major recommendation voiced by Herr 
Berg is that German firms should not dissipate their 
strength by competing against each other in tough 
foreign markets, but should combine. The proposal 
has disquieting echoes of earlier German export cartels ; 
but the background today is different, and so, in part at 
least, is the aim. Many modern development projects 
are too big for single firms, even for the giants of the 
Ruhr. Moreover, the proposal for combined action now 
is meant to meet the particular challenge, usually 
political in purpose, of a huge monopolistic inter- 
national machine which can tender below cost and can 
offer to buy any product in exchange. Herr Berg’s 
first proposal was for teamwork by German industry 
alone—although he has spoken this week in favour 
of international co-operation. The Federal govern- 
ment, for its part, feels that the Soviet challenge 
can be met only by a joint western effort ; 
and when Professor Erhard came to London recently 
he came in the hope of developing a common pro- 
gramme. At any rate, it is felt, when a major contract 
takes on an openly political complexion, a joint western 
effort should be made to tender cheaply ; another vital 
form of co-operation is the development of international 
consortia capable of making comprehensive tenders for 
big projects like steel industries and dams ; a third is 
a more efficient exchange of information between 
western countries, including information about Soviet 
trade tactics. 

British reactions to these ideas have not been 
enthusiastic. There is a feeling that industry has 
already shown itself capable of getting together when 
faced with a huge project which, like the Aswan dam, 
is clearly beyond the scope of one industrial country. 
Apart from such cases, industry can fairly argue that 
competition, plus the normal exchange of technical 
information through licensing arrangements, will pro- 
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duce a more vigorous and lasting western answer to 
Soviet competition than any elaborate get-together. 
Some British businessmen believe that alarm over the 
Russian trade drive has been overdone. Yet if the 
communist bloc’s tactics really begin to endanger 
western trade in key areas, and if at the same time the 
pressure of demand on British heavy industries eases, 
this attitude may have to be somewhat modified in 
certain respects. Permanent arrangements for dividing 
markets should be ruled out from the start, but British 
industry might well gain if it was more alert to the 
possibilities of ad hoc international collaboration on big 
development schemes. 

Something could also be done on the political plane 
to turn to good account German aspirations to work 
together with other western countries in helping the 
“new nations” of Asia and Africa. The recent pro- 
posals to develop the economic side of Nato are unlikely 
to come to very much ; but one other existing organisa- 
tion might provide a useful outlet for German energies 
—the Colombo Plan. German participation in the 
Colombo Plan could make a valuable contribution to 
Asian development. 

But some fundamentals must be kept in mind. The 
trading nations of the West are obviously interested in 
maintaining and expanding their trade wherever it 


Notes of the 
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benefits all concerned ; but it should not be their aim 
to prevent under-developed countries from getting an 
economic aid from the Soviet bloc. On the contrary, ij 
and when communist regimes supply material or 
services, free or below cost, and without politica! 
strings, to “‘new nations” in Asia or elsewhere, the 
whole free world gains thereby. 

Concerted arrangements, pooled finances, large-scale 
training programmes and the like are legitimate anc 
probably essential devices if there is to be a fair com 
mercial contest with the Moscow-run internationa! 
“ consortium ”—the biggest the world has ever known. 
But these devices ought not to be used to the detriment 
of the “ new nations.” Nor should they be conceived 
as means of keeping those nations away from any safe 
and profitable trade with communist countries. Above 
all, there should be no question of the West rushing in 
with frantic give-away offers whenever a communis! 
government comes forward with a proposition that 
means stinting its own subjects and benefiting a free 
Asian, African or Latin-American country. It is high 
time the Soviet bloc was held responsible for shoulder- 
ing a fair share of the burden of aiding under- 
developed areas. In aid as in trade the basic principles 
of western policy vis-d-vis the communist powers ought 
to be fair play and reciprocity. 





Singapore Aftermath 


R LENNOX-Boyp’s rejection of Mr Marshall’s post- 
M conference proposals was understandable. Mr 
Marshall finally conceded almost all the safeguards the 
British Government sought for the security of Singapore, 
stipulating only that orders in council issued on the recom- 
mendation of the proposed joint security council must be 
approved subsequently by the House of Commons. But 
even before he made this offer Mr Lee Kuan Yew of the 
left-wing People’s Action Party (PAP) had angrily 
repudiated it as total surrender; and not even the 
Liberal Socialist group, which stands to the right of Mr 
Marshall’s Labour Front, attended the last tea-party. Mr 
Lennox-Boyd found himself treating with Mr Marshall, not 
with the whole Singapore delegation ; and it was already 


.obvious that the PAP had seized the opportunity to turn Mr 


Marshall into a figure of contempt and put themselves 
forward as the real representatives of the island.. Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew’s reception on his return to Singapore leaves 
little doubt that his enemies as well as his friends now see 
him as the future Chief Minister. 


Whether he will achieve this position depends on 2 
number of factors, some of which are examined in an article 
by our Singapore correspondent on page 801. But it is not 
yet certain that Mr Marshall will resign ; after his visit to 
Delhi he may arrive in Singapore with a “ mandate ” from 
Mi Nehru to continue in power on some new and unfore- 
seen basis. The Singapore legislature may now regroup in 
two parties, one prepared to work the present constitution. 
determined to avoid elections, and ready to reopen negotia- 
tions with a view to accepting the British offer, the other 
based on the PAP. Mr Lee Kuan Yew has made it plain 
that he wants to get into power quickly in order to “ jam ” 
the constitution by “legal and constitutional” methods. 
But however long it takes him, it is clear that he will now 
organise rapidly, and that when an election is held the Gov- 


ernment may well face a situation not unlike that of British 
Guiana. | 


In the short time that still remains the Government 
should urgently reconsider two points. First, can it make 2 
new approach to Tengku Abdul Rahman about bringing 
Singapore into the Federation of Malaya? Second, just 


how valuable is the Singapore base—and for how many 
years ahead? 
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From Messina to Venice 


uCH less has been heard of the proposal for a common 
M market in Western Europe (described on page 803) 
than of “ Euratom,” the sister project for a six-nation atomic 
energy community. Euratom conjures up visions of a bright 
new future; but the words “common market” merely 
suggest long and tedious discussions about customs unions. 
Moreover, Euratom is now conceded to be at least a starter ; 
but even the hardiest optimists doubt whether the “ common 
market” plan can clear the highest hurdle ahead of it— 
French opposition. Again, while there has been American 
encouragement for Euratom and enough British tolerance 
to raise hopes of something more once Euratom is estab- 
lished, its sister plan has met with American silence and 
British strictures. 

Next week in Venice both schemes will be formally pre- 
sented by M. Spaak to the foreign ministers of the six 
countries that gave him his mandate at Messina almost 
a year ago. Even if, as is expected, his report proves 
generally acceptable as a basis for further action, two 
problems have still to be resolved. First, what is to be done 
about the military use of atomic energy ? Second, how 
tightly should action on Euratom be tied to action on the 
common market ? The French attitude to both questions 
is crucial. Under the 1954 Paris agreements, Germany has 
given up her right to produce atomic weapons. If France 
now joins in a similar renunciation there is some chance 
that, at least in Western. Europe, atomic disarmament will 
have begun ; and Euratom will be launched without any 
taint of discrimination. The problem of Euratom’s link 
with the common market can of course be dodged for the 
time being by calling for drafting conventions on both 
treaties to begin their work, leaving open the question of 
what happens next. But the question of French readiness 
to undertake, and ability to live up to, the commitments in 
the common market plan will not be settled by drafting a 
treaty. 

Until recently the British attitude to the common market 
has varied only between implacable opposition and ill- 
concealed relief at French hesitations. Recently, however, 
some small cracks have appeared in this wall of complacency. 
The road from the decision to call a drafting convention 
to the ratification of a treaty will be a long one, and it is 
still not too late for British second thoughts. The French 
will get the blame if the common market plan is stifled 


by discouragement, but the fault will not have been entirely 
theirs. 


Freedom of the Air 


Sages: after the ‘Whitsun recess the country should 
presumably expect the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons which is examining the 
“14 Day Rule” and other Parliamentary restrictions on 
broadcast and television discussions. It is still right to 


insist that the whole principle behind these restrictions— 
that Parliament should stop free discussion on the air of 
Subjects that it is about to debate itself—is quite improper 5 
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the elastic concept of the “ dignity of Parliament ” is being 
Stretched to placate the undignified jealousy of untelegenic 
MPs, who are not invited to take part in these discussions, 
against those who are. But since the committee is clearly 
hot going to find it possible to beat a full retreat, three 
points should now be made about any “ compromises ” on 
which it may be ruminating. 

First, and least illiberally, if there is any shadow of a 
case for these restrictions, it can only be a case for restricting 
the part that MPs play on the air ; Parliament has no real 
right to restrict what private citizens say, whether or not a 
microphone is listening in to their conversation. Secondly, 
restrictions—of this or any other sort—can only be workable 
if they apply to subjects that have been announced on the 
previous Thursday (in the weekly statement on the business 
of the House) as having been set down for Commons debate 
in that week ; even then they should not apply to broadcasts 
where scripts have been prepared before the relevant 
Thursday—especially, for example, if they are part of a 
broadcast series. Thirdly, and most important, whatever 
restrictions the committee suggests, it should not lay down 
that the House itself will see that they are enforced—for 
example, by raising rumpuses at question time. The House 
is not a court of justice fitted to examine alleged trans- 
gressions of its own rules ; the job of seeing that acceptable 
restrictions are obeyed is the job of the Governors and 
Director General of the BBC and their ITA counterparts. 
There is unfortunately the prospect of a sultry row on the 
14 day rule this summer. The calm that has surrounded the 
subject since it was thrown into select committee is decep- 
tive. Before the selected MPs publish their report, they 
should be reminded again that feelings on the matter, in 
what are usually considered to be the calmest circles, /run 
surprisingly bitter and deep. 


Yorkshire Shows the Way 


R SANDYS, who must shortly present his plans for 
M the reorganisation of local government, has just 
been provided with a rare example of local initiative. The 
county council of the West Riding of Yorkshire is consider- 
ing recommending that it should be split into two, thereby 
creating the terminological inexactitude of a fourth riding. 
No large local authority has ever before contemplated its 
own dissolution, buc this particular operation would be 
fairly painless and would conform with a recommendation 
made nine years ago by the Local Government Boundaries 
Commission. The West Riding is the longest county from 
end to end and has 1,600,000 inhabitants, making it the 
most populous county (apart from Lancashire) outside the 
London area. It divides naturally into the two areas 
specialising in coal and textiles. Partition would mean 
less travelling for the councillors, and would probably 
make local government less “remote” without upsetting 
its administrative efficiency. The two new units would still 
be much larger and stronger than the average county. 

There is therefore a great deal to be said for the pro- 
posal. Unfortunately, however, it does not provide a 
good guiding light for Mr Sandys’s broader tasks— 
and for two reasons. One is a fault in the scheme itself. 
Any reorganisation plan—particularly in a populous area 
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such as the West Riding—is not likely to be very lasting 
or effective unless it deals also with the much more prickly 
issues concerning the relationship of the county to Its 
larger towns. On this issue, the councillors of the West 
Riding have nothing new to suggest. The other defect is 
that the West Riding is not a typical case. Basically, it is 
much more necessary and difficult to secure amalgamations 
of the smaller counties than to thin the few large ones 
that may perhaps be overgrown. 

The continued difficulties of getting an agreed solution to 
these broader issues will (it is rumoured) cause Mr Sandys 
to confine his coming proposals to a rather narrow front. 
Such an approach would inevitably involve shelving the 
weary conflicts of the larger authorities—possibly by 
creating a few more county boroughs and then closing the 
lists for a longish period—and concentrating on the over- 
haul of the small ones. But the counties and county 
boroughs are today the real powers in local government, 
and their shortcomings and conflicts are the prime cause 
of the system’s inefficiency. The stirrings in Yorkshire, 
like the earlier agitation for a Manchester County Council, 
show that some authorities themselves now appreciate the 
need for substantial changes. Is it too late to urge Mr 
Sandys that he should heed these stirrings and produce 
(even at the cost of a little more delay and a lot more fuss) 
the really effective lead which is bound to displease some 
of the local authority associations—but which everyone 
else knows to be necessary ? 


Russian Workers Shed Some Chains 


OvieET labour policy is undergoing encouraging changes. 
An important step in this direction is the new decree 
on pensions. The previous scheme for old-age pensions 
favoured only the privileged income groups, monthly pay- 
ments at the lower end of the scale being so small that they 
barely provided a few days’ maintenance. Now the whole 
system is being overhauled and the minimum is to be 
brought up to 300 roubles, while higher pensions are cut 
down. Lower charges at holiday resorts, hitherto often 
prohibitive for the mass of the workers, represent another 
blow at existing privileges. This, and the campaign against 
undue wage differentiation, seem to show that equality is no 
longer a fatal heresy. 

Even more welcome to Soviet workers must have been 
the lifting of the regulations that tied them to their place 
of employment. Until now, to change one’s job without 
official consent was punishable by jail or “ corrective 
labour ” ; the planners in Moscow insisted that they needed 
this weapon to resist labour “ fluidity,” their greatest head- 
ache in the early days of Soviet industrialisation. Now, it 
seems, two weeks’ notice will be enough to protect the 
restive worker from the arm of the law. 

Yet these controls are being relaxed at a time when the 
need for direction of labour is certainly not decreasing. 
If 1,200,000 servicemen are really to be demobilised they 
will have to be steered to wherever their labour will be 
most productive. Siberia still calls out for new recruits— 
and some of its former inhabitants, surviving inmates of 
concentration camps, are apparently migrating in the 
epposite direction. An appeal has just been issued for 
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500,000 volunteers for pioneer work in the bleak eas. 
They are being told about the hardships ahead of them 
with unprecedented frankness. Russia’s new leaders seem 
to be reaching the conclusion that, in a modern industria! 
society, improving conditions and genuine pioneer enthu 
siasm are better prime movers than coercion. Siberia may 
provide a stiff test for these new ideas. 


Jordan and British Money 


PSETS in Amman please no one, except the war party 
U in Israel and the Egyptian and Saudi factions that 
hope to make Jordan a satellite. So western friends of its 
independence read with anxiety of another cabinet crisis, 
and of a court martial which suggests quarrels within the 
army (an article on its condition since the departure of 
General Glubb appears on page 802). The late cabinet 
resigned because it could not work with a king or an officer 
corps that took political decisions behind its back ; its 
successor may be more tractable, but is still bound to come 
up against Jordan’s basic problem—where to turn for the 
huge subsidy without which the country cannot survive. 

Since Jordan became independent in 1948, this money 
has come almost entirely from Britain. The British have 
obtained military facilities, plus an ally with a tiny but 
reliable army ; the Jordanians, funds amounting to just 
under half their exchequer receipts, plus a mutual defence 
arrangement that mitigates their vulnerability to attack by 
Israel. The Glubb affair was ample evidence that large 
sections of local opinion resent the British connection. 
Many of the critics simply do not realise that dependence 
on some foreign benefactor is inescapable for Jordan at 
present. Of the few who do, many think that an Arab 
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source would be less tainted. Only a tiny minority reflect 
that Arab investors expect a much bigger return for their 
money than do westerners, and that a Saudi lender, however 
cousinly his initial approach, would thereafter exact far 
more subservience than does Britain. The new premier 
has not yet committed himself, beyond refusing to include 
in his cabinet certain socialists who stipulated that, if they 
were to serve, the British subsidy must either cease or else 
be paid over unconditionally. 

If advocates of revising the Anglo-Jordanian treaty 
influence the new government, British voices, too, will be 
entitled to speak up. In the past, the British taxpayer has 
paid his annual quota to the Arab Legion without demur 
because he saw it going to a willing and reliable ally. He 
was ready to pay a high price for the military facilities 
he asked in return because, though about half the sum went 
straight into Jordanian pay packets, the rest meant orders in 
Britain for arms and equipment. He would feel very 
differently if Jordan asked for an undiminished subscription 
to a lukewarm ally, and for the right to spend his money 
anywhere it wished. Why should he pay for armaments 
chosen by Egyptian advisers with a weakness for Czech guns 
and MIGs ? 


Japan. Pays Dear for Salmon 


Lee fishing boats will be able to sail north to the 
Siberian coast once more this summer, but the salmon 
they bring home may be the dearest the Japanese have ever 
caught. Mr Kono, the minister of agriculture, who has been 
te Moscow to try to soften the restrictions the Russians 
recently imposed, set out with the brave assurance that he 
would talk about nothing except fisheries ; but politics have 
kept creeping in. The agreement signed last week does not 
take effect until either a peace treaty has been concluded 
between the two countries or Japan agrees to restore diplo- 
matic relations. The 
Russians at first in- 
sisted on the same 
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65,000 tons, at least 15,000 tons less than the fishing 
industry wanted, and this may involve the government in 
an expensive compensation programme. Apparently the 
unofficial Soviet mission in Tokyo, which Japan has long 
Pretended does not exist, is also to scrutinise the issue of 
fishing licences—thus taking a long stride towards official 
recognition, 
Nor is this all. In the communiqué signed at the end of 
the talks Mr Kono virtually committed his government to 
resume the peace treaty talks before the end of July. The 
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fishing industry has a powerful lobby in Tokyo, and, as it 
has no wish to face the 1957 season with a Russian sword 
of Damocles hanging over its head, it will press hard for 
a quick settlement. Already there are indications that! Mr 
Hatoyama is swinging with the tide. It is rumoured in 
Tokyo that he may soon drop Mr Shigemitsu, his foreign 
minister, who was chiefly responsible for the firm Japanese 
attitude at the recent London talks. Mr Hatoyama and Mr 
Kono would then be free to push ahead with their own 
policy. They might choose to drop Japan’s claim to the 
southern Kuriles, and settle for the return of the tiny 
Habomai and Shikotan islands ; or they might adopt the 
“ Adenauer formula ”—that is, simply end the state of war, 
exchange ambassadors, and leave other questions open. In 
either case, the real price of entry into the salmon grounds 
off Kamchatka is likely to be the quiet dropping of Japan’s 
claims to most of the extensive territory the Russians took 
from it in 1945. 


Procedure of the House 


WO quite distinct issues are raised in the suggestion by 

Mr Ellis Smith and other Labour MPs that the Govern- 
ment should set up a select committee on certain pro- 
cedural problems of the House. Attention has focused 
chiefly on the more trivial point: the special rights of Privy 
Councillors. There is a custom in the Commons that when- 
ever a Privy Councillor gets to his feet, even if he has 
walked in only a minute before, he must be called at once, 
irrespective of how many backbenchers have been waiting 
and for how long. This custom—although it has the 
advantage that, as former Ministers, Privy Councillors 
should have specially knowledgeable contributions to make— 
suffers in practice from two obvious defects: it is bound 
to break down if too many of the elite take advantage of it, 
and it makes no distinction between, say, a Morrison and 
a Bellenger. The Speaker has ruled that because the custom 
is of great antiquity, it can only be changed by a vote of 
the House. The solution is obvious ; ex-Ministers should 
be given priority only in debates affecting their old depart- 
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ments. 


of departmental expenditure. 


In practice the House would still be willing to 
hear a Morrison on most subjects, but then there are few 
subjects over which a Morrison has not, at some time or 
other, had some ministerial responsibility. 

Far more important is Mr Smith’s second point: that 
the proposed select committee should consider other 
suggestions for facilitating Commons business, particularly 
the voting of credit and the need for a detailed examination 
This reflects growing con- 
cern at the way supply days, which should in theory be 
devoted to scrutinising estimates, are in fact often being 
taken formally, and the time devoted to set debates. What- 
ever one thinks of the record of the Select Committee on 
Estimates, there is little point in having a watchdog if the 
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householder does not bother to listen for. his bark—and 
if administrative problems are not put under periodic broad 
review. MPs have dropped into the habit-of taking |ii:\c 


interest in the less spectacular areas of Whitehall. Theic 


present disuse. 


is at last the prospect of an overdue debate on the Ho 
Office, but what about some other departments ? There 
have been many debates on coal, but few on the work 0 
the Ministry of Fuel itself. There has been much discus- 
sion about aircraft and surplus paint, but little about the 


Ministry of Supply as such. Now that Parliament has more 
ox less settled into its new peacetime pattern, the time may 
well be ripe for a new inquiry into the procedural machinery 
through which such debates can be initiated—and into its 





ExT Wednesday and Thursday the 

Commons will consider the report 
stage of the Road Traffic Bill, and certain 
new amendments will be introduced to 
it. This Bill has gone through so many 
vicissitudes that'a summary of, and some 
comments on, its major provisions may 
be useful. It is a miscellaneous Bill 
designed to fill up gaps in the Minister’s 
present powers, to remove anomalies, 
and to introduce some new devices to 
improve traffic conditions. 

(1) Vehicle Testing. This is now in 
two clauses: (1) virtually the original 
clause, at one time abandoned by the 
Government, which gives the Minister 
power to designate private garages as 
well as local authorities to test vehicles 
over 10 years old (or of any prescribed 
age) ; (2) the “ spot check” arrangement, 
originally devised as a substitute for 
garage testing, under which cars can be 
stopped by police and tested by Ministry 
inspectors on the roads. Both clauses are 
open to abuse, but much time has been 
devoted—in part, successfully—to trying 
to introduce safeguards into them. 

(2) Dangerous Driving. Clause 7 
introduces a new category of offence 
between manslaughter and dangerous 
driving, namely “causing death by 
reckless or dangerous driving of a motor 
vehicle,” which is designed to-overcome 
the reluctance of juries to convict for 
manslaughter. This is a very silly clause. 
A driver’s punishment should vary in 
accord with the danger of his driving, 
not in accord with the lottery of whether 
he knocks down a victim with a thin 
skull instead of a thick one; since the 
penalty under this clause can be a long 
term of imprisonment, juries will not be 
more willing to convict merely because 
the horrid word “manslaughter” is 
removed from the indictment. Clause 8, 
a much better clause, is intended to over- 
come the anomaly of “being drunk in 
charge ” when the person in charge of 
the car is not in the car or has sur- 
rendered his ignition key. 

(3) Dangerous Cycling. Clause 9 
applies the laws of dangerous driving to 
cyclists. About time, too. 


The Road Traffic Bill 


(4) Jay Walking. Clause 10 gives 
limited police powers over pedestrians— 
a policeman actually regulating traffic 
can give instructions to pedestrians who 
commit an offence if they disregard them 
(and an offence also if they refuse their 
names and addresses.) 

(5) Driving Licences. Clause 11 pro- 
vides that a person who-has had a pro- 
visional licence for 12 months and 
applies for another in the 13th month 
can be required by a licensing authority 
to prove that he has attempted the test 
or has had good reason for not doing so 
(this clause is aimed at motor cyclists 
who take out a succession of provisional 
licences without taking the test). The 
Minister will put forward an amendment 
to enable him to allow local authorities to 
issue driving licences valid for 3 years 
for 15s. The main trouble about these 
clauses is that they do not give -the 
Minister the right freely to vary charges 
for driving tests and licences ; Govern- 
ments ought to be able to charge econ- 
omic prices for such specific services as 
driving tests, as and when costs or the 
length of queues change, without having 
to go through all the paraphernalia of a 
new Bill. 

(6) Parking. Clauses 12 to 17 intro- 
duce for the first time the principle that 
the use of the highway for parking may 
be charged for. It is designed to en- 
courage local authorities to introduce 
parking schemes and thereby encourage 
off-street parking ; the Minister is seek- 
ing a further amendment to permit him 
to step in and start a scheme of his own 
in any area and hand it over to the local 
authority on agreed terms. These clauses 
apply only to the metropolitan police 
area and the City ; but an order to apply 
them to any other area can be made on 
the request of a local authority. The 
clauses also empower the Minister to 
survey the streets, designate no-parking 
streets, short and long period parking 
streets and to fix charges and install 
meters ; and they provide (rather too 
rigidly) that all money collected must be 
used to provide offstreet parking after 
costs have been met. 
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(7) Taking Numbers. Clauses 18 to 
22 codify but do not add to penaltics. 
Clause 23 provides that a policeman may 
in London, as in the provinces, take the 
number of a car which is breaking 
London traffic regulations ; he need not 
wait for the driver to arrive. 

(8) Police Traffic Schemes. Clauses 
24-26 empower the police to make ex- 
perimental schemes in London for 
traffic diversion, etc., for twelve months 
(after that the Minister’s approval must 
be obtained); and to put up signs 
generally. 

(9) Coaches and Lorries. Clauses 
27-28 define what is a “ private party” 
and a “special occasion,” to clarify the 
law requiring coach operators to have a 
public service vehicle licence when con- 
tracting for the latter type of outing but 
not the former. There ought to have 
been a much more wholesale reform than 
this of the whole question of these 
differential licences, which have become 
something of a ramp to restrict com- 
petition. Clause 29 defines as a goods 
vehicle any vehicle adapted to carry 
goods whether it is carrying them or is 
travelling empty—so that the speed 
regulation shall apply to empty lorries. 
The Minister will resist an amendment 
by Mr Nabarro to raise the speed limit 
on goods vehicles from 20 mph to 30 
mph at this stage and in this Bill. He 
should be pressed to say why. The 
20 mph speed limit for goods vehicles is 
never enforced at the moment ; the sole 
reason for retaining it is that the lorry 
drivers have made it clear that they 
would resist Mr Nabarro’s amendment. 
This is because schedules drawn up on 
the basis of this nominal 20 mph lim! 
allow them more time to spend in cafe: 

(10) Miscellaneous. Many clauses 1» 
the Bill deal with machinery and leg! 
udying up. Among the general pro- 
visions, Clause 30 ends the situation 1" 
which provision of street lighting auto 
matically classified a road as in a buil'- 
up area to which the 30 mph speed limi! 
applied. Clause 31 permits the Ministc 
to experiment with the regulation ©! 
pedestrians at road crossings. 
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The words go out in polyglot profusion. Translated in 
language and form, they appear as print on a newspaper. Paper is an impartial 
recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the football results, the 
names of the ladies who served tea in the village hall and makes history of 
them all. But paper does more, even, than that. In magazines and books it 
entertains and instructs. Converted into its many other forms, paper protects 
your groceries, brings supplies safely to farmers, takes precious goods abroad, 
wraps sweets for the children. Timber—the raw material of all these varied 
products—appears in the home in other guises; in kitchen fitments as hard- 


board, on the dressing-table as face tissues. On a world front, Bowaters 
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Money to Burn 


REMARKABLE piece of information was hidden away 
A among the written answers to Parliamentary ques- 
tions in one of the last Hansards before the Whitsun recess. 
The Ministry of Fuel revealed that in 1955 the National 
Coal Board issued 5.1 million tons of free or concessionary 
coal to the 630,000 of its employees (usually householders) 
who were entitled to it. This works out at over 8 tons 
each. The ordinary domestic consumer, struggling—though 
no longer with desperation—on his ration (34 cwt per 
household in the south of England, and 24 tons north of 
a line drawn from the Severn to the Wash), will be mystified 
how the minefs manage to get through so much. Most 
miners’ cottages have old-fashioned and inefficient kitchen 
ranges, which by tradition are kept alight night and. day, 
winter and summer. But this one fire heats the kitchen- 
parlour and the water and is used for cooking: It can 
hardly by itself consume eight tons. ‘The blunt fact is 
that a great deal of this. free and concessionary coal—for 
which the average. price-to the miner is rather over Ios. 
a ton—is sold to fortunate local.people at less than the 
market price.-.-.; ... 

It may be asked why the National Coal Board tolerates 
such extraordinary arrangements, which encourage the waste 
of coal, subsidise local consumers who buy the miners’ 
surplus, and which disposed, in 1955, of nearly half 
as much coal as had to be imported. The explanation 
is that these are not national but mostly colliery agree- 
ments, survivals from the days when private companies 
had lots of coal and little money. Since nationalisation, 
however, the Board has acquiesced in the view that a 
privilege once given can never be taken away ; it has even 
extended the system to Lancashire and Cumberland, where 
formerly the miners had no concessionary coal and where 
they now get 6 tons a year per household. It is true that 
in some places the miners now have an agreement to sell 
their coal back to the Board, and it is then distributed in 
the ordinary way—and not included in the 5-1 million tons. 
Sometimes the Board has installed modern grates in the 
miners’ cottages and induced the tenants to accept a conse- 
quential cut -in their concessionary coal. But these are 
purely local arrangements. The Board has some hope of 
bringing about rationalisation on a national scale through 
the current negotiations about the wages structure. But 
this might merely mean that the lowest allocations are 
brought up towards the level of the highest—and some 
miners are getting 12 tons of coal each. For a coal- 
importing country, this nonsense has become intolerable. 
The Board should withdraw the privilege at once, and 
increase miners’ wages in exact compensation. 


Korea’s Odd Man In 


OUTH KOREA’S rather macabre presidential election, in 
which one candidate was a corpse, has paradoxically 
proved one of the most encouraging events there since the 
‘mistice. § ing recognisably like a free election 


appears to have been held. Dr Syngman Rhee defeated 
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both his live and dead opponents, as was expected and 
probably also desirable ; he still has no real rival as an 
efficient and upright administrator, especially since Mr 
Shinicky’s sudden death in a campaign train, and his 
periodic outbursts of blood and thunder are gradually 
growing less horrific. But his overall majority was a narrow 
one, and although there have been several reports of 
intimidation and police interference at the polls, it is clear 
that, in the towns at least, people were not frightened to 
vote against him if they wanted to. The biggest surprise, 
however, was the defeat of Dr Rhee’s nominee for the vice- 
presidency, who went down before the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr Chang Myun. The interesting point is that Dr 
Rhee’s Liberal party apparently resisted any temptation to 
“ fix.” the counting of votes in the town of Taegu, on which 
the vice-presidential issue hinged for three days, even after 
it became clear that they were likely to be beaten. 

Mr Chang, who was left to carry his party’s banner alone 
after Mr Shinicky died, is a Catholic with a reputation for 
honesty, and has had experience both as premier and as 
Korean ambassador in Washington. His relations with Dr 
Rhee have not always been idyllic ; he has once before had 
to go into hiding when the president accused him of favour- 
ing peaceful negotiations with the communist regime in the 
north. Both men will have to move cautiously if the experi- 
ment of having a president from one party and a vice-presi- 
dent from another is to work. Dr Rhee has recently been 
showing signs of his years, and it would be tempting for 
him, in face of the growing opposition revealed by the 
election, to relax some of the policies that might increase his 
unpopularity—notably the attempt to collect taxes efficiently 
and to balance South Korea’s swollen budget. If Mr Chang 
were foolishly partisan he might press for the same kind 
of measures. But the best hope for Korea—and for its 
statesmen—in the long run is to put the economy)on a 
healthier basis. Nothing is likely to kill the first shoots 
of democracy more swiftly than the hot winds of inflation. 


The End of the Affaire? 


HE Paris trial arising from the affaire des fuites has 
TE ended after ten stormy weeks, but it has not shed much 
new light. (The fact that keeping secrets is even more 
difficult in Paris than elsewhere was no revelation.) The 
famous leakages from the defence cabinet in 1954 occurred 
at a time when they could no longer affect the course of the 
war in Indo-China. Nothing in the trial indicated that any 
information actually reached the enemy via the French Com- 
munist party ; instead the impression was confirmed that 
the chief effect of the leakages was to furnish party-political 
ammunition for the friends of the policemen for whom M. 
Baranés, a journalist acquitted in this trial, acted as informer. 
The two officials who were given stiffer sentences than the 
prosecution demanded may well feel that they fell victims 
ir a political battle. 

In fact the trial, like the preceding scandal, took the shape 
of a vendetta against M. Mendés-France, in which his 
personal enemies were joined by men hostile to the entire 
regime. M. Tixier-Vignancour, one of the “ young Turks 
of Vichy and now a deputy of the extreme Right, was 
nominally the counsel of M. Baranés. In practice he virtually 
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directed the operations of the military tribunal, and was 
given wide scope for name-calling and insinuations. The 
intention seemed to be not so much to settle old scores over 
Indo-China, but to frighten those who advocate a liberal 
solution for Algeria. 

It is now clear that the secrets which “leaked” were 
subsequently dressed up to create the impression that they 
had passed through communist hands. As M. Mendeés- 
France was in power at the time, this was an excellent 
opportunity for his opponents to suggest that he or his 
ministers were communist stooges. This “ patriotic 
forgery ” evokes memories of the Dreyfus case—but Zola 
might have had difficulty in making his protest before this 
tribunal. The president, who was surprisingly tolerant to 
anti-Mendés witnesses, resisted every attempt to probe the 
political motives behind the case. This trial, with its wild 
mud-slinging, has undoubtedly done much damage to the 
Fourth Republic. It will still be necessary to throw more 
light on the aims of those who flung the mud. 


Wrong Lecture for Aden 


ET us assume that a commodity called British counter- 
propaganda is manufactured in the Colonial Office. 

It is a big assumption. In Aden, two brands of counter-pro- 
paganda are required, one in the small and populous colony, 
the other in the barren protectorate. The latter merely 
involves countering plain bribery by Yemenis and Saudis— 
gifts of money and guns with which to shoot the Christians. 
The former, however, calls for ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. Neither of these qualities was shown by Lord Lloyd, 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, when he 
addressed the Aden legislative council last weekend. His 
language was sadly “ governessy ”; he lectured his audience 
on being “ reasonable ” and “ sensible,” and on their “ per- 
fectly legitimate desires”; and he added that self-govern- 
ment must always be limited, as British economic and 





strategic commitments would allow no “ fundamental 
relaxation of responsibilities.” He gave no sign of recognis- 
ing that he was up against the first wave of a tide of nationa- 
list emotion and that, unless he offered inspiring counter- 
attractions, even the pro-British citizens he was addressing 
would soon become South Arabian nationalists. 

Current Egyptian propaganda is heady stuff for groups 
such as the local “ United National Front ” (which is left- 
wing and therefore preaches “ affiliation” with the Saudi 
and Yemeni “ people,” though not with their present rulers) 
and for an “ All-South Arabia League,” the title of which 
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speaks for itself,“ But these do not represent the whole of 
the population. Colonel Nasser’s message has so far made 
little headway with the Arab merchant community, or with 
the “ Aden Association,” which would like to preserve a 
British connection. Why throw such people into the arms of 
nationalism by the use of chilly, indeed repellent, language? 
Why not recognise in good time that what confronts enclaves 
such as Aden is a choice between Anschluss with Britain 
(which no one wants), enosis with their Arab cousins, and 
the full self-government (including partnership in the opera- 
tion of local enterprises such as the big new refinery) that 
will attract educated Adenis, and afford them outlets ? 


White Bread Vindicated 


HE terms of reference of the panel on the composition 
T of flour were strictly limited. It was not asked to 
decide on the relative merits of brown and white bread 
or on whether “improvers” in flour can cause hysteria 
in humans as they have been shown to do in dogs. The 
panel was simply asked to decide whether there was any 
significant difference, from the point of view of public 
health, between (1) “ National” flour ; (2) flour of a lower 
extraction rate that has been enriched by an artificial addi- 
tion of two vitamins of the B complex and of iron ; and 
(3) low extraction flour which has not been thus enriched. 

At present, the bread on sale to the public is made from 
one or other of the first two kinds of flour. But since 
the “ National” loaf, made from flour of at least 80 per 
cent extraction of the wheat grain and which therefore 
should contain the two vitamins and iron in natural form, 
is subsidised, it accounts for about 99 per cent of total 
bread consumption. Having decided to remove this mone- 
tary incentive to buy the National loaf from the end of 
September, the Government then had to decide whether 
to enforce consumption of the high extraction flour by 
regulation, whether to compromise or whether to abandon 
all attempts at preserving the nutritive qualities of flour. 
In the light of the panel’s findings, it has decided to 
compromise. For the panel is satisfied that flours of less 
than 80 per cent extraction, provided they are enriched, 
are just as nutritious as the unenriched 80 per cent extrac- 
tion flour—though not, according to a table in an appendix 
to its report, as nutritious as “ wholemeal,” which is of 
95 per cent or higher extraction. Indeed, the panel con- 
siders that the amount of essential vitamins in artificially 
enriched flour may be more stable than in National flour, 
in which they are supposed to occur in natural form. 

Thus, when the subsidy is removed, 80 per cent extraction 
flour will go with it. Brown bread and flour will still 
be available to satisfy the small public demand for them ; 
but millers will fall in with the bakers’ preference for 
white flour for the bulk of their products. This, however, 
will have to be enriched as it is at present. The panel 
emphasises that the nutrition of a “ significant fraction ” 
of the population would fall below what is necessary for 
good health if white flour were not enriched, and that 
this fraction includes 10 per cent of the country’s children. 
It is not surprising that before the war, when the practice 
of enriching white flour had not started and bread was an 
€ven more important element in the national diet than it 
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is today, malnutrition, especially among children, was so 
widespread. But now there is no official medical objection 
to the strange British habit of taking much of the goodness 
out of its bread—because, by another process, most of that 
goodness is solemnly put back again. 


Master Drivers? 


f seems wrong to pour cold water on any proposal which 
] might help to raise the standard of driving and reduce 
road casualties. That is why the Ministry of Transport 
may be half-inclined to encourage the private enterprise 
project of a voluntary. “advanced driving test,” going 
beyond the minimum prescribed for new drivers, The 
idea is that those who earned the diploma and carried the 
badge of “master-driver” might feel a new sense of pride, 
and set an example to others both in courtesy on the roads 
and in the standard of maintenance of their cars. 

But there are certain obvious difficulties in the scheme. 
There is no prospect of the Ministry of Transport being 
able to operate it ; the Ministry is already hard-pressed to 
find the examiners to deal with the backlog of learner- 
drivers waiting to take their test. The scheme is apparently 
envisaged as ome to be operated by the driving 
schools. But this would mean that besides being the firms 
to benefit from the training and testing by way of fees, 
they would also provide the board of examiners. The 
institute sponsoring the project, although it includes a 
number of MPs, is said to be strongly supported by driving 
school interests. This would give rise to the suspicion of 
abuse. It would be quite wrong if the possession of a badge 
gave the word of a “ master-driver” in the witness box 
greater weight than that of an ordinary driver. It is sug- 
gested that insurance rebates to those wht had taken the 
test might encourage a growing number of drivers to take 
the additional training ; at first sight that may seem an ex- 
cellent idea, but increased rebates for avoidance of accidents 
probably provide the better incentive. This is a scheme that 
the Ministry might perhaps view with friendly detachment 
—but with the emphasis on. detachment. 


Dotheboys Halls 


AST week two fraudulent schoolmasters were sentenced 
L to terms of imprisonment. Their habit was to buy up 
one private school after another, fail to pay for it, accept 
the children’s school fees, order goods on credit, and then 
decamp to do the same again. somewhere else. One of them 
claimed to be a B.Sc. and Ph.D. Actually he was an ex-hotel 
manager, and his accomplice was a farmer. They had 
graduated together from Leicester prison. ; 

Stories like this arouse either indignation that there 1s 
nothing to stop such people from becoming headmasters, 
amazement that parents should be so careless. There 
‘re in England and Wales some 5,000 independent schools 
containing 500,000 pupils. This total includes the great 
public schools which can offer educational and other advan- 
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tages not usually to be found in the state system. It also 
includes schools whose existence depends solely on British 
snobbery ; their only appeal is that, unlike the free council 
schools, they are: not “ mixed ” (which does not here mean 
co-educational). Many parents, especially of girls, are 
interested less in education than in nice manners and the 
right accent. Within broad limits, nobody should want to 
deprive them of their peculiar right to pay for this prejudice. 


But it is certainly desirable that they should be able to judge 
what they are getting. 


The Ministry does its best to provide a yardstick. 
It has long operated a system of inspecting private 
schools at their own request. But less than a third 
of the independent schools are “ recognised as efficient,” 
and it is surprising how few parents are- concerned to ask 
the question. Last year the Ministry went a stage further 
and asked the private schools for lists of their staffs, so that 
they could be warned if any of their teachers also figured in 


The Italian Question 


The state of Italy is briefly this. With, the single 
exception of Sardinia, all the Governments in that Penin- 
sula are anti-national or anti-popular ; they are hostile to 
and hated by the great mass of the people over whom 
they rule; and they are supported only by force—by 
soldiers, by policemen, and by spies. This is one of their 
characteristics,—but it is not the only one nor the worst. 
In _ 0 instance except that of Lombardy do they subsist 
by their own strength: directly or indirectly, ostensibly 
or virtually, they are all supported by foreign bayonets, 
in the foreground or in the background. It is this last 
fact which constitutes the real grievance of the Italian 
people, and gives to surrounding States their right of 
intervention. It is this which makes the Italian Question 
a European Question. If the Italians were merely 
oppressed by their own Governments or enslaved or tram- 
pled on by their own nobles or their own priests, ‘we 
should have no right to interpose ; . . . for nations which 
cannot conquer justice or freedom for themselves can 
seldom maintain it when conquered for them and presented 
to them. But the case is altogether altered when a petty 
tyrant is upheld by a foreign and colossal Power: the 
people of Modena or Parma can no more be expected to 
contend against the Austrian Empire, or the people of 
Rome against the French Republic, than Cracow could 
be asked to make good its rights against the Czar of 
Muscovy. . . . In Sicily all classes, even the priests, are 
in opposition to the Government. In Naples, notwith- 
standing the support of the lazaroni, the King and his 
minions would be upset tomorrow but for the ingrained 
conviction that the insurgents would have to deal not only 
with Neapolitan but with Austrian legions. Of Rome 
occupied by France, and the Legations occupied by Aus- 
tria, we need not speak. Parma and Modena are mere 
Satrapies of Vienna ; and Tuscany, whose Sovereign was 
once beloved by his subjects, has sunk into the same con- 
dition. Austria has now military occupation of the whole 
Peninsula, except the city of Rome, where the French 
keep a detested Ruler on his throne, and Naples, which 
Austria governs not by actual occupation, but by a threat 
of occupying it if necessary. If Louis Napoleon were to 
retreat from a false position—which we most urgently 
advise—and so place himself rectus in curid, the occupa- 
tion by Austria would then be complete, and the case 
would stand revealed to Europe in all its flagrancy. 


The Economist 


May 24, 1856 
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the Ministry’s list of undesirable characters in the pro- 
fession. The big step forward, however, will be taken on 
September 30th, 1957, when Part III of the Education Act 
of 1944 will be brought into force. After that date all 
independent schools will have to register, and if they are 
found upon inspection to be unsatisfactory they may be 
closed down. A preliminary inspection of all independent 
schools has already been carried out in order to give the 
Ministry some idea of the standards of private schools, and 
brief reports have been issued to the schools to give them an 
idea of what will be required. It would be interesting to 
know what report was given of the various schools run by 
the B.Sc., Ph.D. (Leicester gaol). 


Nationalism on the Wide Screen 


HE display of political sensitivity at this year’s Cannes 
film festival was unusually intense. The Japanese 
cbtained the withdrawal of the British film “A Town 
Like Alice,” the Germans objected to French and Polish 
films which involved concentration camps, and the Russians 
in turn blackballed a German film about reunification, with 
the result that the West Germans withdrew from the 
festival. And a kindred spirit apparently influenced the 
decision taken a few days ago by the government of India, 
which, proclaiming the not unreasonable intention of 
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sparing the sensibilities of Africans, has firmly banned all 
films which reveal that much of Africa is jungle—including 
even “The African Queen,” a saga of hardship in which 
Africans scarcely appear. 

There is, of course, a silver lining to all this international 
pettiness. Films can usually count on getting some free 
publicity when somebody protes’s about them. And at the 
last Venice festival the American “ Blackboard Jungle,” a 
searing story about a tough East Side New York school, won 
fresh fame when the American ambassadress obtained its 
withdrawal. “Rejected, Cannes Festival,” may soon 
become as good a label in the film world as “ Rejected by 
Royal Academy ” has sometimes been for paintings. 

Not all politics or social criticism has yet been banned 
from Cannes. This year most communist entries followed 
the party line as best they could in these troubled times. 
One of them was a remarkably vicious attack on the Polish 
wartime Resistance (which has meanwhile been granted 
“ rehabilitation” by the Warsaw bosses). Hollywood, un- 
inhibited either by ambassadresses or by propagandist con- 
siderations, produced two more stark versions of the seamier 
side of American life, including a realistic study in 
dipsomania, its third successive effort on this theme at 
Cannes. And when it came to the prizegiving the judges 
did their best for co-existence. Shakespeare was there to 
help them out ; and their choice of the Russian version of 
“ Othello” for first prize won the respect of connoisseurs 
of diplomacy as well as of the many critics who enjoyed 
its colour even if they could not understand a word of its 
dialogue. 


A further serious feature of these in- 
vestment programmes is that they com- 
mit a whole industry to a certain 
programme. If the estimate is wrong 
the repercussions are far more serious 
than if one firm in an industry mis- 
judges its future requirements. 

These vast and vague sums seem to 
be arrived at by a series of discussions 
between the industries, their parent 


Under Public Control ? 


Sirn—The proposed Select Committee to 
examine the reports and accounts of 
the nationalised industries may be a step 
in the right direction, but it is unlikely 
to go far towards solving one of the 
main problems concerning the indus- 
tries: the problem of deciding what 
capital they should get and on what 
terms. Since the market was abandoned 
there has been no certainty about how 
we should decide the amounts to be 
invested in, say, respectively coal, rail- 
ways and electricity. Probably there is 
no completely satisfactory way of 
making such decisions. But it is most 
important for this country that it should 
invest somewhere near the _ right 
amounts in the industries which we 
happen to have nationalised. We only 
have a limited amount of saving and 
innumerable calls upon it. We cannot 
afford to make gross errors by investing 
too much or too little in any one indus- 
try. At present it would seem that we 
are about to invest too much in the 
railways and too little in the roads, and 


: + Ministries and the T . This is 
too much in gas and electricity compared | the Jreasury 


with industry in general. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
investment involved can only be gauged 
from the figures in the capital pro- 
grammes of these industries. The coal 
industry is to invest about £800 million 
in collieries and related undertakings in 
10 years. The railways have to raise 
from outside sources £800 million out 
of their £1,200 million scheme. The 
British Electricity Authority are to spend 
at the rate of almost £200 million a year 
for the next few years. £300 million is 
to be spent on nuclear power. In addi- 
tion, considerable sums must be found 
for gas, the North of Scotland Hydro 
Board and airports. In fact, over one- 
fifth of our gross fixed investment is 
undertaken by these industries. This 
may be too much or too little (the Shell 
Company proposes to spend up to 
£1,000 million over the next three years). 
But it is extremely important for our 
economy, the more so since these indus- 
tries take 30 per cent of our output of 
machinery and plant and employ more 
men than all central and local govern- 
ment put together. 


unsatisfactory in several ways: it gives 
the Treasury a job for which it was 
never intended; there is no control 
either by the market or Parliament and 
yet the eventual decisions seem to be 
open as much to political as to economic 
influences. We know from the history 
of the coal industry alone that the fore- 
casts made by these industries can be 
very wrong. 

Once the amount allowed to an indus- 
try has been decided it will now be 
found by direct advances from the 
Treasury. I believe the new method of 
direct below-the-line advances for capital 
purposes will have some disadvantages 
though it will ensure uniformity (up to 
now various rates of interest have had 
to be paid by different industries—the 
Atomic Energy Authority paying nothing 
at all). The nationalised industries are 
not services like the Health Service, nor 
social commitments like pensions. There 
1S nO economic reason why, say, gas 
should be sold below its true price, 
though there may be a case for subsi- 
dising certain gas users. Yet to advance 
the Gas Board’s money out of taxation 
at a low rate of interest is to subsidise 
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the industry. Nor is it clear that the 
new arrangements are necessary to stop 
inflation. The Chancellor’s argument 
has been that the nationalised industries 
were always going to the market at the 
wrong time. Why? Why could not 
they time their issues like other firms ? 

Some consideration might be given to 
five suggestions. First, in spite of argu- 
ments to the contrary, there is still a 
good case for splitting some industries 
into smaller units—if only to avoid 
“mass mistakes.” Secondly, industries 
such as the electricity industry which 
could be extremely profitable should be 
put into the market not sometime, but 
very soon. If it is then desired to sub- 
sidise certain consumers, that can be 
considered as a separate issue and 
financed by taxation through the 
Treasury. Thirdly, so long as subsidies 
are paid directly or indirectly to these 
industries or their consumers, they 
should be financed from specific taxes 
earmarked for the purpose. I know this 
would be difficult and would have little 
“real” or economic effect. It would, 
however, bring home to people the 
situation of the nationalised industries ; 
the fact that if we want to expand and 
improve them we have to find the money 
and that if we want “cheap” coal, for 
instance, somebody has to pay. It would 
make it clear that they differ from the 
social services. Fourthly, the industries 
should be allowed to raise part of their 
capital in ordinary shares either from 
the market or the Government. Lastly, 
and most important, an investment 
board should be established. This 
would review the capital needs of all 
nationalised industries before their pro- 
posals are put before the Treasury. It 
would relate them to the savings avail- 
able. It would examine them in relation 
to one another and in relation to what 
the private sector was doing (coal and 
atomic investment should clearly be 
related to investment in oil). It would 
be an expert and non-political body 
drawn from men engaged in varying 
types of business. Cuts or increases in 
each programme would be _ recom- 
mended to the Treasury, with whom 
the ultimate decision would lie, subject 
to confirmation by Parliament, to whom 
the board’s advice would be most 
valuable. 

_If the first four suggestions are con- 
sidered impossible, I do suggest that 
an investment board merits serious con- 
sideration. Without some such a board 
the methods of reaching decisions will 
sull be unsatisfactory even with a Select 
Committee which, after all, will be com- 
posed of very busy amateurs, influenced 
by political considerations and reviewing 
decisions already made, which are very 
difficult to reverse.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons J. GRIMOND 


Union Boss 


Sig—Your article under the above title 
‘May 12th) struck many nails straight 
on the head, as I can testify, having 
‘ved through the period during which 

Ben” has lived, and having been 


Closely associated with national officials 
of the trade union movement for the 
thirty-five years during which I have 
been a national officer of the Labour 
College movement. 


Your contributor’s hammer, however, 
did bend one nail. If Ben was in any 
way closely associated with syndicalist 
shop stewards or trade unionists who 
were keenly interested in industrial 
unionism, it is unlikely that he went to 
WEA classes. He would go to the classes 
of the Plebs League and of the National 
Council of Labour Colleges. The great 
bulk of left-wing trade unionists in those 
days regarded the WEA as not merely 
a right-wing body but as a thoroughly 
orthodox body. Moreover, industrial 
unionists and syndicalists played an out- 
Standing part in creating the Labour 
Coileges. 


About the end of the First World 
War, the Government set up Com- 
missions on Industrial Unrest and, in 
the case of one large area at least, the 
Commission ascribed the unrest partly 
to the educational work of the Labour 
College movement and recommended 
WEA classes as a suitable soporific ! 
It was about this time, too, that Glasgow 
University started to do extra-mural 
educational work in order, many 
thought, to counteract socialist educa- 
tional work on the “ Red Clydeside.”— 
Yours faithfully, J. P. M. Mirar 

General Secretary 
National Council of Labour Colleges 
Tillicoultry, Scotland 


A Great Commander 


Sir—In your review last week of “ The 
Mediterranean and the Middle East,” 
Volume II, you say that the British 
could have employed the 3.7 in. AA gun 
in the anti-tank role in the Western 
Desert long before Alamein, “ But the 
generals ignored it.” This last remark, 
though quite conventional, is untrue. 
Certain generals pressed hard for this 
gun for the anti-tank role and, failing 
it, for the Egyptian Army’s 3 in. AA 
gun, but they were told that these guns 
were all vital for the defence of the 
Canal, the ports and base installations 
and could not be spared. Obviously, 
other people beside the army and its 
“generals” would have had a say in 
the allotment of these AA weapons—in 
fact, it might be expected that their 
claims would be given priority, however 
mistaken some may have thought them. 
And all this argument was long before 
Alamein.—Yours faithfully, 
Falmouth, Cornwall F. S. TUKER 
(Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker) 


The Geological “Scandal”’ 


Srk—Your article of May 12th refers to 
the providential existence of a stock of 
uranium concentrates in the United 
States at the time that it was decided 
to undertake the manufacture of the 
atomic bomb. 

It is right that the foresight and 
prompt action of M. Sengier which 
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brought this about should be generally 
known. In 1938, he was told by Sir 
Henry Tizard that at Shinkolobwe the 
Union Miniére had in uranium some- 
thing that might be of very great im- 
portance. The Shinkolobwe mine had 
been opened for the production of 
radium, but when M. Sengier learnt of 
the probable importance of the uranium 
by-product he gave directions that the 
uranium concentrates should be packed 
in drums and stocked at Leopoldville. 
Early in the war, he thought it possible 
that a German raider would penetrate 
up the Congo, and he then gave orders 
that the stockpile should be shipped to 
the United States. Meanwhile the 
Shinkolobwe mine had been closed 
down. 


After the authorities in the United 
States decided to proceed with the 
atomic bomb, it was proposed that M. 
Sengier should be approached and asked 
to reopen the Shinkolobwe mine for 
the production of uranium. Colonel, 
later Major-General, Nichols, and 
recently general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, called on him at 
his hotel, and behind locked doors 
cautiously broached the subject. Before 
he had got very far, M. Sengier said “ If 
you are looking for uranium, I have 
some on Staten Island.” 


This stock of 1,200 tons of concen- 
trates assaying about 65 per cent U, O, 
had been cleared through the New York 
Customs. The officials who knew of 
the existence of this stock knew nothing 
of its importance, or the plans for an 
atomic bomb. If it had not been for 
the shrewd foresight of M. Sengier, and 
he alone was responsible, the atomic 
bombs would have fallen on Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki much later than they did. 
This story is typical of the far-sighted 
intelligence of the management of the 
Union Miniére. In Katanga the rela- 
tions between natives and Europeans are 
perhaps happier than anywhere else in 
Africa.—Yours faithfully, 


Basingstoke J. G. Bower 


Animals as Council 
Tenants 


Str—The public conscience is becoming 
roused against a process which bears all 
the marks of tyranny. When citizens 
are turned out of their homes by a local 
authority they have no alternative but 
to become its tenants, which often means 
that the family pet cannot go into the 
new home. Many of the cases are 
heart-breaking and it is socially un- 
healthy for a community to be devoid 
of animal members, especially dogs. 

Many protests have been made, and 
the time appears opportune for these 
efforts to be co-ordinated. The sug- 
gested aim is that tenants of local 
authorities should have the right to 
apply for permission to keep an animal 
and that they should be made aware of 
that right. Whe will help me ?—Yours 
faithfully, GREY DE RUTHYN 
Institute of the Dog, 

114 Wigmore Street. W.1 
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Books & Publications 


Complex 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT: Volume 
w., Last Full Measure. 

By J. G. Randall and Richard N. Current. 
Eyre and Spoitiswoode, 432 pages, 45s. 


yROFESSOR RANDALL’S death 
early in 1953 robbed Lincoln 
scholarship of its most distinguished 
exponent at a time when his life’s work, 
his Lincoln biography, was still incom- 
plete. He left behind him eight finished 
chapters (about two-fifths of the present, 
final, volume) and extensive notes, from 
which (together with his own consider- 
able knowledge of the man and the 
period) Professor Current has been 
able to bring the story down to its tragic 
conclusion on the evening of April 14, 
1865. The skill and authority that Pro- 
fessor Current has brought to bear on 
his theme goes far to assuage one’s 
regret that Randall’s own pen could not 
follow his hero to the end. Despite the 
dual authorship, this volume has a unity 
of treatment, an evenness of judgment, 
which would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to detect the moment of 
changeover, had the clue not been pro- 
vided by the introduction. This is a 
high tribute both to the “ definitiveness ” 
of Randall’s findings and to the sym- 
pathy of Professor Current’s execution. 

Narrative was never Randall’s forte. 
His great work acquires its stature, not 
as a story of an eventful life, but as a 
series of shafts sunk, as it were, into 
Lincoln’s personality, as a politician, as 
a president, as a man. It is the pene- 
tration, the thoroughness, the deter- 
mination to sift every fact to its historical 
base, the recognition of what was im- 
portant, what trivial, in the Lincoln saga 
—this was what made Randall the most 
respected Lincoln scholar of his day. 
These qualities, fortunately, are those 
which can best survive the completion 
of the actual literary narrative by another 
hand. To say this is not to depreciate 
Professor Current’s achievement, but. to 
reassure readers that all that they found 
admirable in the earlier “ Lincoln ” they 
will find in this, which tells the story 
of .1864 and early 1865. 

Well, almost all. For there are one 
or two points in the events of that elec- 
toral year that the book, excellent as it 
is, leaves as unanswered questions in 
the mind. For a final assessment of 
Lincoln’s stature, for his claim to be a 
great moral, as well as political, leader 
1864 is a crucial year. Randall and 
Current are realistic. An election, even 
a re-election, is politics, and politics is 
compromise. But did Lincoln, the 
would-be nominee, have to dismiss the 
loyal Blair, the Dean Acheson of 1864 ? 
Did Lincoln, the candidate, really think 





Greatness 


his defeat would be disastrous for his 
cause (his biographers clearly do not) ? 
If not, why was he so keen on a 
Republican sweep ? Would not a healthy 
Democratic minority have helped his 
Reconstruction programme in Con- 
gress ? Finally, was Lincoln warranted, 
in terms of his own concept of the Con- 
stitution and the issues of the war, in 
demanding the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment ? 

In a sense, it is a tribute to the ¢larity 
and honesty of Randall’s and Current’s 
treatment that these questions rise so 
sharply to the surface. Nor is their 
silence to be harshly charged against 
them. It is a mark of the richness and 
complexity of Lincoln’s personality that 
when so much is laid bare so much still 
remains to be discovered. And no one 
can read these four volumes without a 
conviction that Randall has, time and 
time again, come nearer to the core of 
Lincoln’s being than any of the host of 
writers who have been attracted by that 
Strange, great figure. 


Controversial General 


MacARTHUR : 1941-1951, Victory in the 
Pacific. 

By Charles A. Willoughby and John 
Chamberlain. 

Heinemann. 427 pages. 42s. 


O some, General MacArthur is one 
of history’s most brilliant generals 
and proconsuls, who was right about the 
Japanese in 1941, the North Koreans in 
the spring of 1950, and the Chinese 
Communists that autumn. To others, 
MacArthur is a masterful yet contro- 
versial man, grown egotistical with long 
years of command, opinionated, slow to 
take advice, intolerant of criticism, at 
the end dangerously disinclined to follow 
guidance from anyone. 

There is no common ground between 
two such divergent views. The appraisal 
of his mentor by General Willoughby 
(with the assistance of John Chamber- 
lain) will reach most readers with their 
mind made up already for or against the 
hero of Bataan, Hollandia, and Inchon. 
As General MacArthur’s intelligence 
chief and companion of long standing, 
General Willoughby makes no effort to 
chart an impartial course ; his record is 
involved with that of MacArthur. He 
gives a devoutly favourable account that 
will help document the position of 
MacArthur for his partisans—while 
doubtless infuriating his critics. The 
book that can strike an impartial balance 
on this controversial man apparently is 
still to be written. 


This is not a GI or Tommy Atkins 
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picture of war ; it is a headquarters story. 
and as such it is concerned with the 
strategic and politico-military connun- 
drums that do not beset lesser cogs. In 
General MacArthur’s case, it was the 
political aspect that finally caused } 

downfall. Even so, in his best days, th: 
man with the corncob pipe and go!d 
braided cap emerges as a magnificent 
fighter. 

The Willoughby-Chamberlain accoun: 
persistently attempts to  whitewa: 
everything the General did, to refute 
every hostile charge, and particularly to 
make his dismissal as America’s Far 
Eastern Commander seem the unfor- 
tunate outcome of a personal vendetta 
against him by the President and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In this effort, the 
story wears thin for anyone not prepared 
to accept the thesis that MacArthu: 
charted only the successes while some- 
one else always engineered the disasters 
The papers of the General and his staff 
that comprise perhaps half the book are 
sometimes interesting, often boring, 
occasionally electrifying. But they are 
consistent in presenting one side—the 
MacArthur side—of a picture that has 
many sides. 

The final estimate of MacArthur's 
latter day role hinges on the answers to 
certain key questions. More than one 
set of answers is already available, but 
these are General Willoughby’s: 

Did MacArthur cross the 38th Paralle! 
into North Korea on his own initiative ? 
No, says General Willoughby; the 
United Nations on October 6th voted 
approval of the crossing and the General 
received “definitive orders to move 
north.” 

Was MacArthur surprised at the 
Chinese entry? No, says General 
Willoughby ; he knew the new enemy’s 
capabilities and guessed his intentions. 
MacArthur “had to take steps to force 
the enemy to tip his hand” by con- 
tinuing toward the Yalu. Either Wash- 
ington or the United Nations could have 
stopped him at any point “if they had 
taken the mounting Chinese threat 
seriously,” but each “preferred the 
opiate of wishful thinking” that Peking 
would not act. (Another version, not 
General Willoughby’s, is that MacArthur 
took a calculated risk that he could bluff 
the Chinese out of fighting in North 
Korea and failed.) 

Why was the Eighth Army over- 
whelmed in North Korea ? MacArthur’s 
strategy was not at fault, says General 
Willoughby. He quotes a headquarters 
report: “ When the Chinese crossed the 
Yalu, MacArthur instantly ordered the 
bridges—six of them—destroyed by our 
air force. Within hours his orders were 
countermanded from Washington. 
Those bridges still stand. . . .” 

Finally, why was MacArthur fired ? 
Mr Truman’s reasons, according 10 
General Willoughby, were MacArthur’s 
public letter of August 27, 1950, empha- 
sising the strategic value of Formosa ; 
his letter of March 20, 1951, to Repre- 
sentative Martin about using Chinese 
forces from Formosa in the Korean war 
and saying “there is no substitute for 
victory” ; and his offer to negotiate in 
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the field with the Chinese Communist 
General. But there was a deeper reason, 
says General Willoughby: General 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, felt that MacArthur “was not 
in sympathy with the decision to try 
to limit the conflict in Korea. The JCS 
had decided to avoid a third World 
War.” 


Lawrence in Sepia 


THE DESERT AND THE STARS: A 
Portrait of T. E. Lawrence. 

By Flora Armitage. 

Faber. 334 pages. 25s. 


HE “ Seven Pillars of Wisdom ” tells 

one major episode of T. E. Law- 
rence’s life in the thundering language of 
the Proohets ; “ The Mint” records the 
other in tones that are sharper but no 
less vigorous. Lawrence liked, and de- 
mands, bold outlines and clear colours ; 
his main characteristic is that he was 
compelling, both to himself and to 
others, so that even Mr Aldington, in 
the deflationary book he wrote last year, 
was willy-nilly compelled to use the 
violent purples and yellows of deadly 
nightshade. Miss, Armitage, though she 
is perceptive, questing and honest, and 
so catches an excellent likeness, is too 
restrained to get beyond a portrait in 
monochrome. 

She never conveys one part of the 
essence of Lawrence—his quickness. 
Impulses and judgments “ gushed out of 
him. . . and sometimes left the recipient 
gasping,” once wrote Mr E. M. Forster. 
With her, nothing spurts or gushes ; 
there is not a single slammed door or 
sudden lift of heart, and one wishes 
that she would sometimes stop tiptoeing 
about in carpet slippers. 

Any biographer of Lawrence is up 
against odds. Apart from the books he 
himself wrote, there are already several 
lives, the wonderfully-edited “ Letters ” 
and the “ Home Letters,” as well as the 
posthumous snapshots by friends, who 
include three or four of the greatest 
contemporary masters of the English 
language. The competition is daunting, 
and there is no known till of unpub- 
lished papers by means of which to by- 
pass it; every pickable brain has been 
picked. The one new element in Miss 
Armitage’s book is its detachment. She 
sets herself the target of explaining 
Lawrence’s well-known complexes, and 
she does this job, and deals out her 
praise and strictures, with a delicacy and 
impartiality that have greatly pleased all 
the Lawrence friends whom she con- 
sulted. This is no mean test of her 
capacity to convey his colossal impact 
on his contemporaries ; she never knew 
him herself. 

She has not written the major work 
that must some time be written because 
‘contrary to a claim on the dustcover) 
she does not assess “the impact which 
he made on contemporary history.” Nor 
does she attempt to set him in his place 
in English literature. She was sensible 
not to try, for the task will call for an 
intellectual range as huge as Lawrence’s 
Own, and to this she never aspires. In- 
deed, she lacks it to an extent that causes 





her to make irritating little mistakes. 
Here and there her syntax quavers ; 
approximately half her French quota- 
tions or titles are copied out wrongly, 
and there iS one wrong attribution in 
her bibliography. Her publisher, usually 
impeccable in such matters, should have 
helped her over these small snags when 
they were handling so fastidious a hero. 


Encyclopaedia or History ? 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, 
1889-1914. 

By G. D. H. Cole. 

Macmillan. Two vols. 1,067 pages. 70s. 


Ai some stage in the planning of his 

gigantic “History of Socialist 
Thought,” of which this constitutes 
Volume III, Professor Cole must pre- 
sumably have become aware of a crucial 
choice. Was his magnum opus to be a 
record—critical or  straightforwardly 
expository—of the development and 
interaction of Socialist ideas, a book to 
be read ? Or was it to be an Encyclo- 
pedia of Socialism, a work of reference 
to be consulted ? 

Unfortunately the decision, whether 
consciously faced or not, was never 
resolved one way or the other. Trusting 
to an unrivalled expertise and a superla- 
tive ability to handle and tame unruly 
masses of material, Mr Cole tackled both 
jobs simultaneously. How far his title 
is a misnomer hardly appeared in 
Volumes I and II, dealing respectively 
with the more or less Utopian “fore- 
runners” and with the Marxist- 
Anarchist controversies ; for during the 
periods in question it was indeed the 
development of ideas that constituted 
the main activity of Socialists. But in 
Volume III Mr Cole—and his readers— 
unmistakably pay the price of ambiguity. 
As a reference book “The Second 
International ” is superb ; it will be the 
standard authority for as far ahead as 
anyone can see. But the encyclopedia 
has swamped the history. By geometrical 
progression, as Socialist and near- 
Socialist ideas spread and Socialist and 
near-Socialist groups become active in 
country after country, the material 
becomes increasingly uamanageable— 
or, at all events, impossible to infuse 
with any continuing sense of organic 
unity ; a matter of industrial and political 
tactics in advance or retreat rather than 
of ideas, of particular and accidental 
circumstances rather than of principles. 

“The Second International” is not, 
indeed, shapeless. It begins with two 
chapters on that singularly futile body the 
International itself ; these are followed 
by national sections, lengthy for Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Russia, 
brief for a couple of dozen others, all 
covering roughly the same period from 
the 1880s to the First World War. A 
brilliant concluding chapter, providing 
the nearest approach to a unifying thesis, 
sums up the dominant issue ~of the 
period—that of Reformism versus Revo- 
lutionism—and explains both the con- 
fusion which obscured that issue and the 
effect upon it of national circumstances. 
In each section, social background and 
political framework are skilfully indi- 
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cated, while character sketches, always 
competent and sometimes delightful, 
give momentary life and colour to the 
story. 

But too much: of that story is a 
chronicle of blind-alley ventures, incon- 
Clusive industrial strife and party 
manceuvres, and personal antagonisms, 
whose upshot has no perceptible bearing 
either on the Socialist thought, or on the 
institutions and problems, of our own 
ume. Just possibly it may one day be 
important or interesting to someone to 
know what Socialist weeklies were pub- 
lished in the United States around the 
turn of the century, or who were 
Philippo Turati and Francesco Merlini ; 
if so, here is the information, clearly and 
succinctly conveyed. But the possibility 
seems remote. 

Mr Cole’s next volume is due to cover 
the period from 1914 to 1939. Faced with 
the same relentless geometrical progres- 
sion, he will surely be forced to revise 
his scale of operations ; any well-wisher, 
either to the cause of effective scholar- 
ship or to Professor Cole personally, 
must hope that the revision will be 
drastic. 


Queen Anne’s Parties 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Robert Walcott. 

Oxford University Press. 299 pages. 18s. 


R WALCOTT writes that “ Still 
another treatment of the party 
politics of Anne’s reign would hardly be 
justified if it were not based either on 
new material or a significantly new 
approach.” His new material is “ every 
scrap of biographical data on some 1,200 
Members of Parliament that could be 
collected over a period of some fifteen 
years”; his new approach is derived 
from Sir Lewis Namier, for whom he 
has the devotion of a disciple. In 75 
pages of appendices he analyses 
members of parliament by occupations, 
representatives of government boroughs, 
party groups, the effects of the 1702 
election and the composition of the 
Scottish contingent. His text of 160 
pages is a sermon upon the appendices ; 
in it he preaches the doctrine of a 
“ multi-party framework,” stresses the 
predominant importance of Court 
influence and anathematises those who 
have reduced the story to the dichtomy 
of the Whig and Tory parties. 
Historians will be grateful for the 
painstaking research marshalled in the 
appendices. But the text is marred by 
the contempt Mr Walcott shows for the 
work of his predecessors, especially 
since he often attributes to them a crude 
dogmatism they -never held, while 
ostentatiously calling attention to his 
own originality. Most historians, he 
alleges, agree that “a Whig and a Tory 
party were both organised on a national 
basis in the late 1670s . . . and that they 
have persisted with little fundamental 
change of identity down almost to the 
present day.” A footnote emphasises 
that “this is the view of Feiling, Tre- 
velyan and virtually every other 
historian.” “We need,” Mr Walcott 
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tells us, announcing his own discovery, 
“something besides the usual set of 
Whig-Tory co-ordinates. We need a 
Court-Country frame of reference.” 

This supplies Mr Walcott with his 
“general conceptual scheme” of four 
political segments. But Dr Feiling, 
writing thirty-two years ago, made just 
this point, though less crudely, explain- 
ing how in the 1690s the old line of 
division between Country and Court 
“crossed and zig-zagged with that of 
Whig and Tory.” Mr Walcott is equally 
unjust in his accusation that Dr 
Trevelyan and Dr Feiling have over- 
looked the Court elements in their con- 
centration on the parties. Again, in his 
statement that the dismissal of Harley 
“has never been satisfactorily explained 
or even described by historians,” Mr 
Walcott has overlooked the three careful 
pages devoted by Dr Feiling to this 
episode. 

Mr Walcott has slavishly applied the 
methods devised by Sir Lewis Namier 
for the study of the second half of the 
eighteenth century and has tried to force 
his master’s conclusions upon the earlier 
and very different period. In Queen 
Anne’s reign government interest was 
weaker, while the war produced social 
strains and posed general issues which 
made the period the forcing-house of 
parties. It is significant that in his con- 
centration upon personnel Mr Walcott 
never considers the effects of the land 
tax. Ministers stormed the closet, but 
they also directed propaganda. Defoe, 
Davenant and Swift knew what they 
meant by Whig and Tory, terms which 
had more significance than Mr Walcott’s 
“ conceptual scheme” allows. 


A Sting in its Tail 
THE VIKING ROCKET STORY. 


By Milton W. Rosen. 
Faber. 244 pages. 2ls. 


OCKETS bear the same relation to 
aeroplanes that wasps do to bees. 
Bees are busy, useful and essentially 
amiable creatures ; if they occasionally 
sting their guardians there is no basic 
malice in their make-up. But there is 
a restless malevolence about a wasp that 
does not let it live at peace with anyone, 
and so it is with rockets. Whatever the 
purpose for which they are built, a 
rocket carries a terrible sting in its tail ; 
a racing, scorching motor burning at 
temperatures of 5,000 degrees F., fed 
by inflammable, explosive, corrosive 
chemicals that are stacked, ton upon ton, 
above the motor. 

Security has drawn a merciful veil 
over the heartbreak and tribulations of 
the men who work on guided missiles. 
Mr Rosen sadly explains that it all 
looks so easy when you do it on paper, 
where valves never freeze, gyros never 
drift and motors do not blow up 
in your face. The story of the first 
eleven Viking rockets is one of the few 
authentic accounts of the battle of wills 
between a rocket and its attendant crew ; 
publication is possible because the 
Viking is a high-altitude research pro- 
ject, not a military missile, even though 
it is sponsored by the American Navy. 


Mr Rosen was in charge of the Viking, 
and his book is made up from notes of 
progress and firing trials kept over the 
years from 1945, when his research 
group started its high-altitude work, to 
1954 when the tenth and eleventh rockets 
were fired. 

The Viking was like an elongated V2, 
45 foot long and 32 inches in diameter. 
It carried a nose full of instruments and 
telemeters for reading, recording and 
transmitting conditions up to 158 miles 
above the earth, the greatest height a 
Viking ever reached. Mr Rosen appears 
to regard the findings of those instru- 
ments with detachment, but he cared 
passionately, and to the exclusion of rest 
and sleep, how his proud rockets 
behaved when they carried them. Some 
would not leave the ground. Others 
were openly vicious. One broke a tail 
vane in flight and somersaulted at full 
power through the void above the 
proving ground, to the bewilderment of 
the radar crews tracking it. The most 
intransigent of the series tore free when 
it was on static test and roared away, 
cables trailing, om a disastrous un- 
scheduled flight ; another caught fire on 
the ground and turned the test site into 
an inferno. But some flew straight and 
true. 

This is the kind of story that to- 
morrow’s old men may tell their grand- 
children as earlier generations told tales 
of sailing ships and battles with storm. 
It should be compulsory reading for 
those who carp at the slow development 
of military missiles, and talk of rockets 
to span the continents as if they should 
be delivered with next week’s milk. 
Rockets are not easily tamed, and even 
when tamed are never trustworthy. As 
an example of American research 
methods, patient, painstaking, scrupu- 
lously thorough and fabulously expen— 
sive, the Viking is a superb example. 
But Mr Rosen never says what his 
Vikings cost, and the English reader 
regrets the omission. 


Founder of Russian Power 


PETER THE GREAT. 

By C. de Grunwald. Translated from the 
French by Viola Garvin. 

Douglas Saunders with MacGibbon and 
Kee. 224 pages. 2ls. 


de Grunwald, with his. books on 
* Alexander I and Nicholas I, has 
made himself an authority on Russian 
history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. His La Russie de Pierre le 
Grand, published in 1953, goes back to 
the origins of the power which defeated 
Napoleon and was only for a time set 
back by the Crimean War. The present 
work shares the readability of its pre- 
decessors, which it owes in great part to 
the use of travellers’ tales—Neuville, 
Manstein, Perry, Kritzhanich, Korb, and 
others—sometimes, perhaps, without 
sufficient evidence of their veracity. 
Russian historians are seldom quoted: 
and this, with the absence of any biblio- 
graphy, must detract from the historical 
value of the work. 
Nevertheless, if M. de Grunwald 
wears his scholarship lightly, it is un- 
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doubtedly there: in the description 
“Holy Russia,” with its Tsardom, 
Boyars, Voievods, and state church, .o 
unlike their analogues in the France »! 
Louis XIV ; “Old Russia might p: 
herself on possessing the spiritual hx 
tage of Jerusalem and Athens, but ev: 
thing that the word ‘ Rome’ suggests in 
organisation, discipline, and _politic.| 
order was lacking.” For these benc! 
Alexis encouraged German infiltrati 
and Peter’s “Great Embassy” (abo. 
which M. de Grunwald acknowledges 
“recent research.done by Soviet his- 
torians”) opened “a _ window 1 
Europe” by which a widespread but 
superficial culture came in from the 
West, and the New Russia acquired an 
army, a navy, a capital, and an empire, 
rivalling those of the West. 

As for Peter himself, much still re- 
mains obscure :—What sort of man was 
he behind his eccentricities, his brutali- 
ties, his occasional heroisms ? Was the 
impression he left on Paris, London, and 
Oxford (still very obscure) that of an 
educated savage, or of a poseur ? What 
was the influence of his camp-wife 
Catherine, or the crime of his son 
Alexis ? .Was Menshikov the power 
behind the throne ? We could do with 
more quotations from Peter’s letters to 
Catherine “breathing tenderness, love, 
and devotion.” Were ‘all his aspects 
and aptitudes on the six foot eight scale ? 

M. de Grunwald rounds off the story 
with some account of Peter’s successors, 
Anne and Elizabeth ; with an Epilogue, 
in which he quotes the apocryphal Last 
Testament of Peter that Napoleon used 
as justifying his attack on Russia in 
1812; and with quotations from the 
present rulers of Russia, who are doubt- 
ful whether to claim him as a patriot 
and reformer, or to execrate him as a 
Westerniser, an oppressor of the prole- 
tariat. But no one denies him the rare 
title of “The Great.” 


Books Received 


a an ees IDIOMs. 

y V. Fi. ins. Longmans. 271 pages. 
10s. 6d. in 
A useful guide to 1,015 English idioms in 
most constant use. Their origin is given 
where known and an explanation. They 
are arranged alphabetically and there is an 


index. 


EXCHANGES AND COMMODITY MARKETS. 

Swiss Bank Corporation, London, E.C.2 
Virtually all Britain’s traditional exchanzes 
and commodity markets have now been 


reopened ; this small book briefly describes 
their functions. 


YEAR Book oF Lasour Statistics, 1955: 
Fifteenth issue. 

International Labour Office, 
London: Staples Press. 
Boards 36s. Paper 30s. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF CRIMINAI 
Poticy: Nos. 7-8, January-July, 1955. 
—— ase New York. London: Her 
aqjesty’s Stationery Office. 256 pages. 
17s. 6d. $2.50. Bi a a 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 1954, . 

Edited by Peter V. Curl. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
528 pages. 40s. $5.00. 


Geneva 


470 pages. 
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UNITED i NATIONS 


VA Lae) 
WEY 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1955 


An analysis of recent developments in the E i 
lysi: e European economy and tendencies els i 
ger ewhere 
economic framework within which European countries determine their policies. ae 
jst ete - focussed on the longer term investment problems of both western and eastern European 
countries relevant to present-day policies. The closely related topic of labour market problems of western 


Europe is examined i isti , 
aa 59/5). against the background of existing high levels of employment. 340 pages. 18/- (by 


i“ EC ONONEC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 1955 
€ regional economic situation as a whole is fully covered. Agricultural and industrial producti 
transport, trade and payments, monetary developments, and development planning and iuibnesauadaiiiie aa 


reviewed. In addition, detailed surveys of the economic problems ; i 
, ys s and develo ce 
of the area are given. 235 pages. 18/9 (by post 19/10). : re eee 


For continued and current economic analysis . . . 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE 
ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


These Bulletins provide quarterly reviews of economic developments in the areas and contain articles of 
special interest. They are issued three times a year and supplement the annual Surveys. 


A subscription fo either Bulletin includes a copy of the relevant Survey. 22/6. 


Obtainable from 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 569, LONDON, S.E.1 
or through any bookseller 
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WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EUROPEAN ENTERPRISE! 


More and more of today’s alert European businessmen 
are going West to trade. . . and the United States market- 
place abounds with the products of the economically 
renascent countries of western Europe. 
Yes, the United States market of the °50’s is full of 
promise .. . for those who know how to cultivate it. 
Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use the 
facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through our 
complete branch coverage in New York City and our 
thousands of correspondent banks throughout the United 
States, we are exceptionally well equipped to obtain data 
on local market conditions in the United States and to 
handle all types of banking transactions, 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Representative Offices: 1, Cornhill, London E.C.3. Dai-Ichi Building, Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan. 


Via Lazio 9, (cor. Via Veneto) Rome, Italy. Rossmarkt 23, Frankfurt am Main. 
International Banking Department: 55 Broad St., New York. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Rivalry Over Missiles 


Washington, D.C. 

R CHARLES WILSON, the Secretary of Defence, 
M who in the past three years has stimulated a great 
many controversies by impulsive remarks, has been engaged 
this week in calming a lively controversy stirred up by 
some impulsive subordinates. He has been singularly 
successful, perhaps to his own surprise, but the root of the 
trouble remains. This is that the missile, whether ballistic 
or guided, must be recognised as the major weapon of the 
future. 

Controversy among the American armed services over 
the responsibility for these new and vital weapons is prob- 
ably inevitable so long as it continues to be official policy 
to encourage each of the services to proceed with its own 
research and development and, in some cases, its own pro- 
duction for use—with the Defence Department itself 
exercising only moderate restraint in the way of co- 
ordination, rather than absolute direction. This policy 
came into existence when research into missiles was in its 
infancy. The reasoning was that active competition among 
the services would be a spur to speedy development and 
that, when satisfactory missiles come into being, from what- 
ever source, then would be the time to determine which 
service should use them, and how. In Mr Wilson’s words 
“we want the best missiles possible, and we want them 
used by the service which can use them best.” 

Unfortunately the separate services have not always felt 
that they could let action wait upon this persuasive reason- 
ing. Weapons of war are not self-sufficient, but exist only 
a; parts of whole systems. Thus, the sole purpose of the 
great aircraft carriers is to permit the most effective 
handling of the jet planes which they are designed to trans- 
port, service, launch and recover. The carrier with all its 
superb equipment was designed only when the Navy knew 
the general characteristics of the aircraft, then still on the 
drawing board, which would be completed at about the 
same time. The training programmes, the logistical set-up, 
the revisions of tactical doctrine—all these move along pro- 
gressively in approximate unison with the various construc- 
tion programmes. Conscious of this, the services have 
inevitably become as preoccupied with what is going to 
happen in the future as with what is happening now. At 
the higher levels, the several Chiefs of Staff usually express 
their views with tact, but at the lower levels there is less 
of this, and quite probably also less familiarity with the 
complicated problems which surround the simple facts of 
missiles, ; 

Last weekend the press and the wireless were presenting 


with great confidence the actual texts of “ staff papers ” 
which had been smuggled to them by some mysterious 
colonels with a view to getting them published. Some of 
these papers were extremely critical of the Air Force for 
reputedly reaching for larger and larger responsibilities ; 
some were just as hostile to the Army for its own per- 
sistence in relying on the Nike (an anti-aircraft missile) 
when the Navy and the Air Force were at work on a 
superior missile capable of longer reach; others were 
savagely critical of the Navy for spending its money on 
“obsolescent ” aircraft carriers (this being a familiar Air 
Force cry). A great many newspapers cheerfully printed 
these inter-service diatribes with little discrimination ; and 
the more vocal Congressmen commented appropriately, one 
going so far as to threaten to cut defence appropriations 
unless the services spoke about each other more amiably. 

Mr Wilson’s first day of investigation wound up, with an 
unusually stately press conference, attended by Admiral 
Radford, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
his four colleagues, and by the civilian chiefs of the services 
as well. Mr Wilson deplored any suggestion that the staff 
papers were more than individual expressions of opinion 
or that certain inevitable disagreements on policy had been 
set out in terms of service partisanship. He remarked 
sensibly that no weapon is permanently satisfactory, that 
no distribution of service functions and missions is more 
than temporary, and that the military establishment must 
adjust itself to constant change. The service chiefs individu- 
ally disavowed the published papers, and echoed Mr 
Wilson’s statement of policy, with assurances that the 
country’s military programme had their unanimous sup- 
port ; the uproar over these particular low-level staff papers 
was calmed. 


* 


It would be a mistake, however, to think that the whole 
question, particularly where the long-range missiles of the 
future are involved, can be disposed of so swiftly. Mr 
Wilson himself would say otherwise, for of all weapons the 
missiles seem to forecast the greatest changes in the 
shortest time. The Air Force continues to press toward 
the intercontinental ballistic missile by two separate routes 
and to continue experiments with its two existing long- 
range air-breathing missiles, which must be recognised as 
promising a good deal in their own fields. The Army and 
the Navy are equally vigorous in their development work 
on an intermediate range ballistic missile which, the tech- 
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nologists say confidently, might prove capable of extension 
into the intercontinental range. There seems to be no 
intention of restricting either group of researchers, nor is 
there any visible restraint on experiments with shorter- 
range devices of the surface-to-surface category, and 
little on ventures in air-to-air, surface-to-air, and air-to- 
surface missiles, although it is perfectly apparent that 
rivalries will be developing in these fields, too. 

Mr Wilson makes it clear that he is still learning, and 
it appears that he is waiting somewhat impatiently for a 
report from his new chief of missile affairs, Mr Eger 
Murphree, an efficient industrialist who has been in office 
only since the beginning of April and has hardly had time 
to reach conclusions on so complex a matter. There are 
those who think that ultimately a firm decision must be 
made on who will handle the great missiles, and that this 
time will come when one or another reaches so advanced 
a stage of precision that attention must be concentrated 
upon it. In brief, the major issue is very much larger than 
any of those raised in the somewhat immature staff 
papers which have just been hastily laid before a sur- 
prised public. And the questions which that issue presents 
will not be disposed of at a press conference, however deftly 
conducted. 

It is unfortunate that this peripheral argument came along 
just as the B-52 intercontinental bomber was dropping an 
authentic hydrogen bomb. For here is a major advance in 
systems of weapons—a stupendously powerful bomb, now 
reduced to modest size for handling, delivered by a majestic 
new aircraft flying higher and farther and faster than ever 
a heavy bomber flew before. This looks like the last step 
in a series. There may be more shrinkings of H-bombs into 
smaller compass ; there no doubt will be some adaptations 
of the great B-52 and combinations of the aircraft with an 
air-to-ground missile instead of a bomb, which would 
enable the B-52 to launch its charge from a greater distance 
than at present with less peril of detection or interception. 
But it seems very much as if the next big advance in bomb- 
ing development may be a new missile rather than a new 
aircraft. And as the days of the manned bomber begin to 
look numbered, the pressure of the Air Force to assert its 
exclusive fitness to have the ultimate responsibility for 
missiles is likely to become more intense. 


Senate Hopefuls 


S interesting as, and perhaps more important than, the 
A victory of Mr Stevenson over Senator Kefauver in the 
Oregon election last week was that of Mr McKay over Mr 
Hitchcock in the fight for the Republican nomination for 
Senator. President Eisenhower’s Secretary of the Interior, 
the man who has full responsibility for both the alleged 
“ give-away” of the nation’s natural resources to private 
exploiters and the favouring of private rather than public 
interests in the development of the country’s hydro- 
electricity, will now be facing Senator Morse, one of the 
leading critics of these two Republican policies, in Oregon, 
the state where they have been most widely applied. Here 
therefore one great election issue is clearly drawn already. 
The Republicans are particularly anxious to oust Senator 
Morse, because he is the Republican who, by deserting to 
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the Democrats, gave them their majority of 49 to 47 in the 
Senate after the last election. 

The neighbouring state of Washington offers the 
Republicans what they believe to be another good oppor- 
tunity of gaining a seat in the Senate. There the Governor. 
Mr Langlie, a popular and proven vote-getter, has agreed, 
after long and prayerful hesitation, to run against the incum- 
bent Democrat, Senator Magnusen. Another admirable 
Republican who has now been persuaded to stand for office 
is Mr Javitz, the Attorney General of New York, a state 
where the other elected administrative officials are Demo- 
cratic. He is willing to try and defeat the respected Senator 
Lehman, and has a good chance of success, if there is any 
swing away from the Democrats this year. The Republicans 
are beginning to think that there may be ; for a variety of 
reasons a Democratic Senate in 1956 no longer seems quite 
so inevitable as it did. Another state where the Republicans 
may pick up a seat is in Kentucky, particularly if they can 
induce Mr John Cooper, now Ambassador to India, to stand 
there again. An able statesman, he has won before in this 
habitually, but not rigidly, Democratic state. He was 
defeated last time only by the great personal popularity of 
the late Senator Barkley, and the Democratic party in 
Kentucky is now bitterly split by internal feuds. 

On their side the Democrats also naturally hope to collect 
from Republicans some of the 35 Senate seats which are at 
stake. Seventeen of these are now held by Republicans, 
eighteen by Democrats ; of the latter ten are safe in the 
solid south, while the Republicans can be absolutely sure 
of only five of their seats. But the Democratic plans to get 
outstanding candidates to run seem less far advanced than 
are those of the Republicans. And where the Democrats 
have an outstanding candidate, in Ohio, they are not all 
quite sure that they want him to win, For the Democrat 
who is trying to turn Senator Bender out of Mr Taft’s old 
seat is the present Governor, Mr Lausche. He is a very 
successful independent who makes no secret of his regard 
for President Eisenhower and might even “ do a Morse ” in 
reverse should he be elected. 


, 


Farm Improvements 


AN election issue which was flourishing only a month 
ago is already withering, although the Democrats will 
continue to tend it in the hope that it will still bear fruit 
next November. This issue is the farm depression, which is 
now not only less serious than it was but also apparently 
less influential politically. For the fall in farm prices has 
been checked since the end of last year, and in March and 
April there were noticeable upturns in the index. These are 
considered to be more than seasonal and to suggest that the 
improvement will be maintained. Even more encouraging, 
the gains are concentrated in livestock, and particularly in 
hog prices and farmers as a group draw about a third of 
their cash incomes from such sales. For what they are 


worth as political indicators, recent elections in rural areas, 
notably in Nebraska, have given no further sign of the trend 
away from the Republicans that was discernible in 
Minnesota in March. 

All of this has made the Republicans in Congress less 
anxious to vie with the Democrats in cultivating the farmer, 
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regardless of the cost to the taxpayer, and more ready to 
co-operate with the President in finding an answer to the 
joricultural problem which will offer a long-term solution, 


rather than a temporary one timed to coincide with the 
election. As a result the complicated Farm Bill which is 
now on his desk is an improvement over the one which he 
vetoed five weeks ago. It appears to be acceptable even if 


far from satisfactory. The Bill gives Mr Eisenhower his 
soil bank, which will recompense farmers for withdrawing 
land from surplus crops next year, and it does not contain 
the high, rigid price supports on which Congress insisted 
last time. A comparatively innocuous compromise was 
reached on the question of higher price supports for feed 
grains, which gave rise to the greatest controversy in the 
debates on the present Bill. 

Unfortunately, however, the improvements did not extend 
to the clauses affecting agricultural producers in other 
countries, in spite of the pleas of the State Department. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is directed to dispose of about 
5 million bales of surplus cotton on the world market even 
if this means, as it presumably will, that the cotton must be 
sold at prices below the domestic support level. As a result 
the United States will be accused of dumping its cotton, 
and its rice as well, if the Secretary of Agriculture uses the 
authority he is also given in the Bill to set up a two-price 
system for that commodity. 


Lower Air Fares? 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board, the government agency 

which regulates the routes, flight schedules, and fares 
of American airlines, announced last week its general sup- 
port for the new low-cost air service across the Atlantic 
proposed by Pan American World Airways. Because of 
the need for landing rights and navigational aids from 
foreign governments, the board has allowed the American 
international airlines to adhere to fares set by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, although these have 
been frequently criticised in the United States as the 
products of price-fixing agreements contrary to the anti- 
trust laws. When the CAB reluctantly accepted a general 
[0 per cent increase in first-class trans-Atlantic air fares 
last winter, it said that it would not allow these higher 
rates to continue after September 1st unless agreement had 
been reached by then on lower tourist fares. It may hope, 
by reiterating its approval of lower fares now, to support 
both Pan American and Trans World Airlines when they 
argue their cases at the meeting of IATA, which begins 
in Cannes on May 29th. The board may also hope to 
mollify its vociferous critics at home, who are as displeased 
with the way in which the agency has discharged its 
domestic responsibilities as they are with its toleration of 
[ATA agreements. 

Under pressure both from Congress and from other 
branches of the Administration, the CAB has just been 
persuaded to hold a full-scale inquiry into the “ reasonable- 
ness” of the fares charged by the 13 major long-distance 
aitlines operating within the continental United States. 
Chose who maintain that the agency has been lax in ful- 
ulling its duty to the public, and unduly under the influence 
ot the aviation industry, have been particularly incensed 
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by the high and allegedly excessive profits earned by the 
airline companies in 1955, which they feel would justify the 
CAB in insisting on lower fares. The contention of the 
airlines is that, if the necessary expansion of the industry 
is Not to be retarded by lack of funds, every penny of these 
profits is needed to pay for the hundreds of jet airliners 
and other expensive new aircraft now on order. 

It is ironic that this blast at the CAB should have come 
after a year during which the board has deliberately encour- 
aged fresh competition within the industry, invariably 
against heavy opposition. Subsidies paid to both domestic 
and international airlines have been progressively reduced, 
and of the 13 major domestic airlines only two still qualify 
for government assistance. Because the financial position of 
the airlines is so much stronger, the board has felt able to 
allow more competing airlines to operate on parallel routes, 
without the fear that this would lead merely to an increased 
need for subsidy. Moreover, while “ passing around new 
routes like candy,” the board has at the same time favoured 
the smaller airlines, including those which do not operate 
on a fixed schedule. 


Decision in the West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ALIFORNIA is the arena for an exciting and possibly 
decisive battle in the contest between Mr Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois and Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee for the Democratic presidential nomination. 
The Californian primary on June sth ends a series of state 
elections in which delegates are chosen who are pledged to 
support one or another presidential candidate at the party’s 
national nominating convention in August. It will be the 
last clear test before that convention of the grass-roots 
popularity of the two men who so far head the list of 
possibilities for the Democratic nomination. But Governor 
Harriman of New York is becoming a close third: he has 
not entered any primaries but he has been speechmaking 
through the western states, just at the time when the 
primaries in Oregon and California are drawing attention 
in that region to his two rivals. 

For Democrats California is a kind of political Gettysburg 
because the state now ranks second only to New York in its 
number of voters and because its political allegiance, while 
tending to the Democratic side, is far from certain. Mr 
Stevenson’s key backers say he cannot lose the nomination 
if he wins in California, while Mr Kefauver’s campaign 
directors say he cannot win the nomination if he loses in 
California. Both believe the contest will be close and both 
expect the outcome to be influenced by the results of the 
primary elections in Oregon last week and Florida next. 

The results in Oregon, a neighbouring state, could be the 
toppling domino that tips Florida and that in turn tips 
California. That at least is what some of Mr Stevenson’s 
supporters believed: and Mr Stevenson won handsomely in 
Oregon. But Kefauver men would not concede that if the 
Senator lost in Oregon he would also lose in pivotal 
California. The Oregon ballot paper was as long and com- 
plicated as a Copenhagen sandwich menu and, in order to 
vote for either Mr Stevenson or Mr Kefauver, the voter had 
to write his candidate’s name on the ballot. Kefauver sup- 
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porters argue that such confusing procedures make 
unreliable election barometers. 

The campaign between Mr Stevenson and Mr Kefauver 
in California has been long and hard fought. Both have 
been up and down and back and forth across this thousand- 
mile-long state, off and on since the middle of February, 
shaking hands and talking themselves to the verge of 
physical exhaustion. Indeed, primary elections today 
demand more time and energy from the contenders than did 
presidential elections fifty years ago, and the successful 
candidate may well be worn out before the real campaign 
begins. 

Mr Stevenson’s formidable organisation in the state, made 
up of most of the best-known Democrats there, seemed to 
have California pretty much in hand when the party held 
its state convention at Fresno in mid-February. The huge 
hall was mobbed with men wearing Stevenson badges. 
Senator Kefauver seemed almost to be pitied for having to 
speak before such solid opposition. But his candid, off-the- 
cuff speech on such controversial and important issues as 
civil rights for Negroes made a much better impression on 
the delegates than Mr Stevenson’s prepared speech. There 
was no doubt that Mr Kefauver “stole the show,” but 
Stevenson supporters in California were not seriously 
worried until his decisive and unexpected upset by Mr 
Kefauver in the Minnesota primaries in March. 


* 


They then conceded that Mr Stevenson was no longer 
the front-runner in California and recognised for the first 
time that personalities, not principles, win popularity 
contests and that these are what primary elections really are. 
Mr Stevenson was persuaded that he was barking up the 
wrong tree in. blasting Republicans and for the first time, 
at Los Angeles, he turned on his fellow Democrat, snapping 
sharply at Mr Kefauver for accusing him of being the 
candidate of the big city “bosses.” After Minnesota, Mr 
Stevenson was also persuaded that he would have to imitate 
Senator Kefauver’s “folksy” style of campaigning if he 
wished to stay in the race. It was here in California that 
the “ new” Stevenson was unveiled. He developed the art 
of handshaking and perfected the automatic smile. He 
remembered to stop by the hotel scullery and thank the 
cooks. And every time someone draped a Mexican serape 
over his shoulder or jammed a sombrero on his patrician 
head, the new smile lighted as automatically as the photo- 
graphers’ fiashbulbs. 

Wherever Senator Kefauver had been, Mr Stevenson has 
also been in California, short of sleeping in the same bed. 
He has eaten his way through miles of spaghetti in 
California’s Italian districts, dined on enchiladas with the 
Mexican field hands in the Imperial Valley, and stumped 
the “cow counties” in a Stetson hat astride a borrowed 
horse. As the California campaign moved into the home- 
stretch, Mr Stevenson was noticeably more relaxed. He 
was learning to handle himself better and his henchmen 
claim he has grown to enjoy the ordeal—which seems 
to “come natural” to his Tennessee rival in the coonskin 
cap. Perhaps this explains Senator Kefauver’s continuing 
hold on the ordinary people, particularly in the rural areas. 
Even his closest admirers in California are at a loss to 
understand what has kept him up in the race, apart from 
his easy, natural, unaffected approachability. Certainly his 
campaign has lagged far behind that of his rival in organ- 
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isation and funds, although here and elsewhere he is said to 
have had help from Zionist groups. 

The whole thing has been a repetitious and wearisome 
road show, almost devoid of high-level, policy-making 
speeches and showing little real difference between the 
candidates on basic issues. It is not surprising that, while 
there are still more Democrats than Republicans registered 
as voters in California, total figures for both parties are 
substantially below those for the last general election. The 
country at large seems to be taking more interest in this 
decisive election than do the people who will vote in it. 


Steel Prepares for the Future 


ITH their mills operating at capacity and the security 

provided by full order books for most products 
extending well into the second half of the year, the steel 
makers can afford to avert their eyes from the automobile 
industry, which is now producing only two-thirds as many 
cars as last year. But part of this prosperity is due to 
purchases made by customers in anticipation of trouble 
within the steel industry itself when the present contract 
expires on June 30th and of almost certain price increases 
after that. The steelworkers’ union has already announced 
that it will demand at least four things this year: a 
substantial wage increase, supplementary unemployment 
benefits, extra pay for weekend work, and an extension 
of the employers’ contributions to the social insurance 
programme. Since the union’s great rival, the United 
Automobile Workers, did rather better than the steelworkers 
last year, and secured the first foothold on the ladder to a 
guaranteed annual wage, there is little doubt that the steel- 
workers will pitch their demands high this year and will 
maintain them very strongly. Indeed, both sides have 
already given a definite impression of intransigence: the 
union has proclaimed a readiness to strike if necessary to 
secure its demands ; and the employers, by giving formal 
notice that their contract with the union terminates on June 
30th, can now legally and collectively withstand, by declar- 
ing a lockout if necessary, a selective strike by the union 
against any one producer. 

In the midst of this universally pessimistic approach to 
the steel wage negotiations, and the gloom seeping in from 
the motor industry, it is encouraging to see the confidence 
with which the steel producers are planning to expand 
capacity. The latest example comes from the Kaiser Stee! 
Corporation, which announced this week that it would 
increase the annual capacity of its steel mill at Fontana in 
California by nearly 500,000 tons, or 40 per cent. At present 
west coast steel mills can supply only half of the region’s 
growing demand. 

Earlier the United States Steel Corporation announced 
what is said to be the first really long range expansion pro- 
gramme ever undertaken by a major American steel com- 
pany. It calls for an increase in capacity of an average of one 
million tons a year for the next ten years, at a total cost o! 
over $1.5 billion during the period. This expansidn in 
physical plant is being accompanied by an_ increased 
emphasis on the side where the steel industry has been 
weakest—tresearch. The company plans to carry out an 
extensive programme of research at a special centre into new 
uses for steel, with emphasis on products made by coating 
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Steel serves you better when manganese is added 
—because the harder it works, the tougher it gets 


EVER WATCH a power shovel bite into earth and rock? And 
wonder: how the teeth of the steel bucket can endure such 
punishment? The amazing answer is that the teeth not only 
a such treatment—they actually get harder because 
Ol lt: 


MANGANESE HOLDS THE SECRET—The story behind 
this remarkable steel is the unusual metal called manga- 
nese. The hundreds of thousands of tons of manganese 
required each year by steel and other metal-making indus- 
tries are obtained by refining huge quantities of ore that 
come from mines in widely scattered points across the face 
of the globe. 


ADDED TO STEEL—All steel contains manganese. A small 


amount “cleanses” molten steel and removes impurities, 
A larger amount of manganese makes the steel tougher 
and stronger. 


FROM ORE TO ALLOY—Transforming raw ores into a 
variety of manganese alloys for the metal-producing indus- 
tries is one of the many important jobs of the people of 
Union Carbide. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLoys, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Wevoinc Equipment, and Piastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet 1E-5. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street O83 New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready $. A. Industrial y Comercial §NDIA: National Carbon Co. (Incia) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 

PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 

PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
. : “Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
RAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
‘ National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
: oe National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
nasal E: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Union Carbide Lid. and its 
Divisions, Gemec Chemicals Company, 
British Electro Metallurgical Company, 
Kemet Products Company. British 
Acheson Electrodes Ltd., Bakelite Ltd. 


~—————-Union Carbide’s Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Welding Equipment, and Plastics include———= 
SynrHetic Orcanic CHemicats ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « Nationat Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes 
Dynel Textile Fibers * Exectromet Alloys and Metals ¢ HayYNes STELLITE Alloys 
Union Carswe and Vinyutre Plastics « Linoe Welding Equipment ¢ Prestone and Trex Anti-Freezes 
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Serving Commerce Around the World 





Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 


foreign exchange, new regulations. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL JRVSNe3 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under 
the National Bank Act of U.S.A. 


TWO COMPLETELY STAFFED BRANCHES IN LONDON AVAILABLE TO SERVE YOU 


LONDON BRANCH 
27-29 Walbrook, London EC4 


WEST END BRANCH 
29 Davies Street, London Wi 


Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch 
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can burn 
oil 


Loss of profits, goodwill and custom would 
follow fast in the wake of fire if it damaged or destroyed 
your premises and plant. Don’t face the heavy 
cost of non-productivity. Be ready to meet this danger 
every day with Pyrene Fire Protection. Under the 

Pyrene Hire Maintenance Plan the right numbers and types 

of fire extinguishers are installed and maintained for a 

~ moderate annual fee. Write for details to Dept. E.5. 





an investment in peace of mind 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 9 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. Tel: ViCtoria 3401 Head Office & Works: 


BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. Canadian Plant: TORONTO. 
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steel with plastics or aluminium and on the production of 
better vitreous enamel coatings for the steel sheets used in 
the building trade. More attention is to be given to funda- 
mental research, as well as to the more practical problems of 
reducing blast furnace costs, and of producing alloy steels 
which can withstand the ever increasing temperatures 
encountered in the aircraft industry, 


Better Living on Show 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


T's First International Home Exposition, which opened 
on May 12th at New York’s new Coliseum, was not so 
gaudy an affair as the annual automobile show at the 
Waldorf Astoria hotel. But the resemblance was close 
enough to suggest that the building industry is using the 
same_ techniques as the motor car industry to attract cus- 
tomers—new styling for houses, wider advertising and a 
concentrated effort to make a family’s present house seem 
out of date ; and both are doing it for the same reason—to 
expand markets at a time when the demand for their pro- 
ducts seems at last to be declining. Entitled “ Showcase 
for Better Living,” the “ biggest ever” exhibition gave 
thousands of New York apartment dwellers a look at the 
latest types of suburban homes, four of which were erected 
inside the Coliseum, complete with garden fences as well 
as living rooms. Elsewhere in the vast hall, makers of every 
type of home furnishing, from book cases to air conditioners 
and complete kitchens, displayed their wares with enough 
spotlights, music and pretty girls to please a Hollywood 
director, Behind all this fanfare were months of solid 
research by the companies which make building materials, 
home furnishings and electric appliances, as well as by the 
builders themselves. A phenomenon of recent years is the 
rise of the large construction company building as many as 
250 houses a year which can afford to do careful research 
into new designs and methods. 

With the postwar need for shelter largely met, and sales 
of new houses dropping markedly in the past year, the indus- 
try is looking for ways to convince people that they need 
bigger and better houses, or to persuade them that they 
should modernise their old ones. Market surveys indicate 
that in homes, as in cars, the American public is strongly 
interested in change. Two-thirds of those questioned in one 
recent survey selected an ultra-modern house as the one they 
would like ; hardly anyone wanted a conventional design. 
Surveys also show that dissatisfaction with existing housing 
is very great. About 40 per cent of the families with children 
would like to move, either because their present house is too 
small, or because they do not like its appearance. 

By emphasising new designs and new colours, the build- 
ing industry hopes to increase the number of families which 
are sufficiently discontented with their present houses to 
buy a new one. The home show featured kitchens in “ con- 
fection colours,” bedrooms with sliding glass walls on the 
garden side, extra bathrooms and dressing rooms for the 
women of the house, game rooms and studies for the men. 
Long queues of viewers indicated that these were highly 
saleable features. Of course, not all who would like these 
facilities can now afford to buy a new house and a large 
share of the exhibition space was taken by companies adver- 
tising products that will modernise an older one, such as 
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new kitchen appliances and telephones coloured to match 
any interior. Other exhibits showed how to repaint, re-wire 
or build additions to a house at low cost ; in this connec- 
tion, a line of prefabricated swimming pools was displayed _ 
by Miss Esther Williams, the film star. But the ultimate 
aim of the builder, and his customer, was kept Clearly in 
view: a completely modern “ wonder house,” like the one 
in the centre of the General Electric Company’s exhibit, 
with every new appliance built-in. 

Some observers believe that the increasing emphasis on 
styling and marketing, and also the tendency to build the 
house around its electrical features, will eventually mean 
that the big appliance makers will participate directly in the 
building industry. The Frigidaire division of General 
Motors recently displayed a completely prefabricated 
kitchen, walls and all, ready to be lifted into place and some 
of General Electric’s exhibits in New York suggested the 
same line of thinking. If, as many builders expect, the rate 
at which new houses are begun rises to 1} or 2 million a 
year, from the present rate of just over 1 million, by the 
nineteen-sixties, then such prefabricated interior units can 
probably be mass produced to the advantage of both the 
builder and the appliance maker. And equally important, 
they can be advertised nationally under brand names. Then, 
it may even be possible to “ trade-in” a room of a house 
for a new model, as people now do with cars. 

This month’s show at the Coliseum did not go that far ; 
it was only the beginning of a trend. But it did show the 
extent to which the house builder has changed from a con- 
struction man to a merchant. To most Americans, a house 
is no longer an investment but a purchase. As marketing 
techniques are developed, housing seems sure to become— 
if it is not already—the next great industry in the field of 
consumer durable goods and one which may come to rival 
the automobile industry in basic importance. 


Insurance for Reactors 


URING the hearings held by the Joint Congressional 

Committee on Atomic Energy last week it became 
clear that both a majority of the committee and the Atomic 
Energy Commission advocate some form of government 
insurance against accidents in nuclear power reactors. The 
development of atomic energy by private enterprise has 
raised a host of new problems for the insurance industry. 
Most of these can be solved by the private insurance com- 
panies themselves, but there is one risk against which they 
still feel unable to offer full protection. This is the possi- 
bility of a reactor getting completely out of control and 
showering deadly radio-active materials over a wide area, 
like the “ fallout ” from an atomic bomb. This has never 
happened, and the chances of its doing so are remote. But 
if it did happen, particularly in one of the new plants 
being built in populated districts, the damage claims could 
easily bankrupt both the operator of the plant and the firms 
which supplied the reactor and its components. 

The insurance companies have formed pools from which 
they can provide third party coverage up to $65 million on 
each reactor, but the electricity companies and equipment 
manufacturers reckon that claims against them might run 
to $200 million or more. The Atomic Energy Commission 
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has therefore proposed that the government should make 
up the difference. It has set no upper limit to the govern- 
ment’s liability, but there is a feeling in Congress that it 
should be restricted to $500 million. The insurance 
industry, which had been hoping to solve these problems 
somehow without calling in the government, has accepted 
this suggestion with some reluctance. The alternative of a 
government reinsurance scheme is not popular, as the 
private Companies have no wish to pay out huge sums and 
then wait for the government to reimburse them. 

The urgency with which this matter of atomic insurance 
is now being discussed is largely due to mounting criticism 
of the slow development of private nuclear undertakings. 
One of the chief reasons for the delay is the insistence of 
the commission on the most stringent safety precautions, 
especially for reactors to be built in towns. But even the 
two schemes for which final permits have now been given 
are likely to bé held up further unless the government does 
something very soon about insurance. If it continues to 
wait and see whether the insurance industry can work out 
a solution on its own, the whole programme may be 
retarded, and the opponents of private development for 
nuclear power would have strong support for their renewed 
efforts to get the government to reassume the leading role. 


Cutting Down Big Jim 


Montgomery, Alabama. 

EXT month Mr James Folsom, who had won the Gov- 

ernorship of Alabama for the second time in 1954 
with more votes than his six opponents combined, was 
thoroughly trounced in the state election for membership 
of the Democratic National Committee, the party’s central 
organisation. The giant killer—“ Big Jim ” Folsom is physi- 
cally massive—was a State Senator, Mr McKay, a political 
unknown until he moved a resolution in the legislature 
“ nullifying” the Supreme Court’s decision against racial 
segregation in schools. The Governor paid for his temerity 
in dismissing this gesture as “ hogwash” and “ baying at 
the moon ” and for refusing, with one last minute exception, 
to sign any Bill aimed at circumventing the Supreme Court. 
Mr Folsom is an incorrigible vulgarian and a rambling 
demagogue, with lax administrative habits and enormous 
stockinged feet dangling out of the windows of his official 
black Cadillac. But in Alabama, a one-party Democratic 
state where politics are highly personal, he is also the main 
force for moderation and sanity on racial questions. 

Two factors laid Mr Folsom low, the times and his own 
personality. His political genius, like that of the early 
Populists sixty years ago, lies in his ability to identify him- 
self with the aspirations of the poor of both races. His 
success in the 1954 election was the high water mark of the 
reaction against the traditional leadership of the state Demo- 
cratic party by the “ bourbons,” the gentry of central and 
southern Alabama. This area is known as the Black Belt 
because of the exceptionally fertile soil and has a very large 
proportion of Negroes. It is being rapidly depopulated 
because of the mechanisation of cotton farming and the 
replacement of many of the cotton fields by enormous cattle 
ranches. Despite this the “ bourbons ” have by and large 
managed to cling on to political power because of their 
historic alliance with the “ big mules,” the industrialists of 
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Birmingham and other cities in the north of the state, and 
because of the failure of the legislature to redistribut: 
seats according to the changes in population. 

Unfortunately Mr Folsom’s eccentricities of character and 
casual, disjointed methods of government contributed to the 
rapid falling away of his support both during his first term 
from 1947 to 1951 and his present one ; in Alabama a 
Governor cannot serve again without a four year interval. 
His actions in office disillusioned many of his backers, 2nd 
the growing bitterness over racial questions since 
alienated the “red necks,” the poor whites whose | 
superiority over the Negro is the colour of their skins. 
riot over the admission of a Negro girl to the state unive::: 
and the Negroes’ boycott of the buses in Montgomery ¢ 
the “ bourbons ” a splendid chance for a comeback. Uncer 
cover of the racial issue they outmanceuvred the Governor 
i) his struggle for a constitutional convention which should 
break their power by abolishing their rotten boroughs. They 
organised the Central Alabama Citizens Council, whose 
purpose was to drive from public life all possible leaders o! 
2 moderate movement. 


ts 
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It would be a mistake to paint the Alabamian political 
situation in uniformly sombre hues. Senator Lister Hill, 
who has a thoroughly progressive record except for formal 
votes on civil rights for Negroes, has been nominated for 
another term, without condescending to campaign agains! 
his only opponent, a splenetic admiral backed by the extreme 
segregationists. The Central Alabama Citizens Council run 
by the bourbons has been acutely embarrassed by the 
uninhibited racism and anti-semitism of its imitator in 
North Alabama, which is headed by Mr Ace Carter, the 
voice of the industrialised “ red necks,” and the two organi- 
sations are now tearing each other apart. Finally, whatever 
Democrats in the state may do, the machinery of govern- 
ment there will remain for the next two and a half years in 


the unsteady but also unbigoted hands of Governor Jam: 
Folsom. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Secretary of the Treasury has officially informed 
Congress that a balanced budget now seems certain for the 
fiscal year which ends on June 30th. As a result of Ux 
“upsurge of prosperity in the nation,” the estimate for 
receipts, mainly from taxes, has gone up by $3.2 billion 
since last January to $67-7 billion—some experts think thi: 
is still too low—while the estimate for expenditures ha: 
gone up only $1.6 billion ; the additional outlays are entirc!y 
for farm price supports and defence purposes. The prot 
able surplus is now officially put at $1.8 billion, but th: 


is not yet considered enough to justify a reduction : 
taxation. 


* 


Correction :—In the article on San Francisco, 0” 
page 270 of The Economist of April 21st, the size of th: 
city should have been given as “seven miles square,” n°! 
“seven square miles.” 
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Singapore’s Smeared Canvas 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


O far the reaction in Singapore to the breakdown of the 

London conference has not gone far beyond mild 
expressions of regret. It is true that the Singapore Standard 
attacked Mr Marshall from the 15th onwards ; but this 
represents a continuation of editorial policy more than an 
expression of popular opinion. The general public is 
merely confused. As one editorial puts it, “ The Singapore 
political picture is simply a smeared canvas.” 

It is, however, obvious that the potential sources of major 
disturbances have all been in London and that nothing much 
will happen until they all return. What, however, will 
happen then? The fact that Mr Marshall, on the 18th, 
announced his intention to resign is 
not taken as a final decision by 
‘ Singaporeans who have heard similar 
announcements at fortnightly inter- 
vals ever since he took office. It can 
fairly be assumed that he will waver 
on this point, more especially if the 
Labour Front should re-unite. It 
will no doubt be the object of his 
friends to represent him as a martyr 
in the cause of freedom. Plans are 
already on foot, it is said, to make his 
return a “ Day of Mourning,” with 
90,000 trade umionists staging a 
token strike. The Labour Front 
Secretary, Mr Keng Ban-Ee, has 
already hinted at the public protests which may assail “ our 
colonial masters.”” Demonstrations such as these might well 
gv to the head of Mr Marshall who, in any case, has more 
sense of drama than of balance. His taste for tragedy is one 
of the less predictable elements in an unstable situation. 

If the People’s Action Party were to join with the Labour 
Front in general protest against colonialism, the Communists 
would have their chance to create chaos. But co-operation 
has been made all but impossible by the open breach 
between Mr Marshall and Mr Lee Kuan Yew. The latter 
remarked during the conference that “ Never in the history 
of colonial evolution has so much humbug been enacted 
in so short a time by so erratic a leadership.” With com- 
ments such as this on record, he cannot readily join in an 
effort to equip Mr Marshall with the halo of martyrdom ; 
and the Chief Minister, on his side, has already complained 
of being stabbed in the back. This need not prevent PAP’s 
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supporters from creating disorder on their own ; but that is 
not what Mr Lee Kuan Yew wants. His policy is to force 
on another general election, discrediting Mr Marshall 
beforehand. He is therefore in a dilemma, unable to make 
Mr Lennox-Boyd the villain without making Mr Marshall 
the hero. When he says, “ There will be no violence,” he 
expresses both a policy and a hope. No group (the Com- 
munists exceptet} would gain from riots in Singapore ; 
and even the less responsible elements of the PAP must 
at least recognise that they have heads to be broken and 
lives to lose. 

The Liberal-Socialists consider that an immediate election 

would not be in the best interest of 
a ]__—sthe colony (or of themselves). They 

Miles (1 calculate that Mr Marshall’s resig- 
nation should enable them to form a 
government, attracting some of his 
former followers into their orbit. 
It seems just possible that they 
might secure office in this way. But 
the knowledge of this will incline 
Mr Marshall to withdraw his resig- 
nation. If there is to be a “ care- 
taker government” pending new 
elections, he would rather head it 
himself, if only to thwart the 
ambitions of Mr C. C. Tan. 

A significant feature of the last 
few days has been the steadiness of the market. Buyers 
have admittedly been few, but the price level has been 
little affected. If there is fear of Singapore becoming 
another Cyprus, it is not reflected in the price even of local 
industrials. This confidence may be connected; to some 
extent, with some of the political factors already described. 
It may be based on the knowledge that ample troops are 
available. It may rest on a belief that few of the Singapore 
Chinese are of the stuff from which martyrs are made. Many 
local Asians bitterly resent the white man’s pretended or 
actual superiority. In the last resort, however, their 
resentment must take second place to their business sense. 
Mr Marshall complains of the Colonial Office, saying that 
it is “making possible the cry of ‘Out with the British! 
Throw them into the sea! ’” That such a cry may be heard 
is indeed possible. But whether it will in fact be heard 
the next few days will show. 


NORTH 





Inside the Arab Legion 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN AMMAN 


EHIND closed doors on the outskirts of Amman, the 

Jordanian army—formerly the Arab Legion—is con- 
ducting a court martial of a hitherto unfamiliar kind. Two 
senior officers are being tried, and seven others are being 
held under house arrest, on a charge of attempting to 
assassinate a fellow officer from motives of personal rivalry. 
The dust raised when General Glubb was dismissed three 
months ago is still eddying uncomfortably around. 

A major cause of this army unrest is uncertainty about 
the succession. General Glubb’s immediate successor was 
his chief of staff, Major General Radi Innab, who is an 
ex-Palestinian of the requisite seniority but who has experi- 
ence only on the police side. He is due to retire this 
summer and will probably do so, so that his colleagues are 
exercised less about his worth as a commander than by 
rivalries for his shoes. 

The normal candidate would, no doubt, once again be 
his immediate successor in the office of chief of staff, who 
was an excellent and experienced officer, a graduate of the 
British Military Staff College at Camberley, enjoying the 
respect of senior colleagues. But—and here is where 
trouble started—within a month of this officer’s appoint- 
ment as chief of staff, he was “ promoted ” to a field job, 
command of the Arab Legion division ; the reason for the 
inverted commas is that this post will no longer exist after 
the coming summer as the Legion is to be reorganised into 
brigade groups. 

This manoeuvre made way for the appointment as chief 
of staff of a young man of thirty-four, also a graduate of 
Camberley. No matter how talented, intelligent and 
personally charming, an officer of this age, when suddenly 
promoted over the heads of senior men, is bound to make 
enemies. This able young man, Ali Abu Nuwar, is 
not rendered any more popular by his history, which is that, 
when military attaché in Paris, he won the ear of the King 
during a royal visit. General Glubb had wanted to retain 
him there until the summer of 1956, in order to keep an eye 
on French arms shipments to Israel, but the King, dis- 
regarding this consideration, brought him back to Amman 
as a personal ADC. Since Glubb’s dismissal there have 
been few promotions, but such good jobs as have been 
going have fallen to Ali Abu Nuwar and his associates ; 
it is with the attempted murder of one of them that the 
present court martial is dealing. 


Latest Hatreds 


There have long been other potential sources of rivalry 
within the legion—regional, as between officers from the 
highly parochial towns and tribes on the east bank ; 
religious, as between Moslems and Christians ; social and 
occupational, as between the desert Beduin whom Glubb 
liked and understood and the sophisticated townsmen of 
Palestine ; political, as between those who favour alliance 
with the Egyptian bloc and those who hate the idea of sub- 
servience to Saudis. So long as the central command is 


weak, these latent hatreds are liable to erupt ; they also 
supply demagogic politicians with splendid matter for 
speeches. The recent rioting which broke out in the largely 
Christian town of Madaba, in which three people were 
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killed, was at least in part due to the dismissal of Christian 
officers from the Legion. 

Needless to say, these quarrels and changes of personne! 
have been accompanied by changes first in efficiency, » 
secondly, in strategic planning. It is no secret that King 
Hussein and General Glubb disagreed violently over th 
strategic possibilities of defending certain sectors of 
promontory on the west bank of the Jordan in which Arab 
Jerusalem lies and which used to be part of Palestinc 
Glubb held, as any soldier outside the Arab world holds. 
that certain salients were untenable by so small an army. 
Now that the King has been able to appoint advisers of his 
choice, it seems reasonable to suppose that the Glubb plans 
have been abandoned—a supposition that must offer great 
temptation to Israel. 

Observers who have talked with senior Arab officers 
believe that their weakness lies not in any deficiency 
ability, but in a dangerous lack of realism arising out of 
inexperience. The extent of this inexperience is not 
generally realised. The strength of the Arab Legion is one 
division plus one armoured brigade, or roughly ten fighting 
regiments. Of these ten regiments, a bare two saw action 
in 1948, and they suffered nothing much worse than smal! 
arms fire—no artillery, no air attack. Since Glubb left, the 
Legion has started giving “ special training” to refugees, 
and a “ Woman’s Branch ” of the Jordanian army has been 
inaugurated. The effect of this latter may be social rather 
than military. 


2. 


Relations With Cairo 


The Jordanian Military Mission to Cairo does not seem 
to have produced any more than the pledges of “full co- 
ordination ” that could have been anticipated. Having just 
got rid of their British commanders, the Jordanians were 
not likely to put themselves under the command of the 
Egyptians. King Hussein, who for the moment makes the 
most important ‘military and political decisions himself. 
resents the efforts that Egypt has in the past made to 
subvert the Legion. But the series of pamphlets signed by 
“The Society of Free Officers” (printed in Beirut, and 
Egyptian inspired) seem to have ceased. AA first glance 
suggests that Egypt had very little to do with the King’s 
action, and has failed to cash in on the aftermath. It seems 
probable, however, that the young officers in the Legion who 
inspired the King to get rid of British control have not yet 
formulated any definite objectives. They seem themselves 
tc be wondering what will happen next. But Ali Abu 
Nuwar, at least, worked closely with the Egyptians in Paris 

After Glubb had left, both the King and the prime 
minister asked that the British officers should be allowed 
to remain in the Legion. But it was soon apparent that i 
would be impossible to retain them “ sandwiched ” between 
Arab officers in positions of executive command. Of th 
69 British officers on secondment or on contract to th: 
Legion at the time of the dismissal, only 25 remain, 11 
technical and advisory positions, and many of these ar 
being replaced from: England. 

Under the recently concluded agreement between th: 
British and Jordanian governments, the British subs‘dy 
the Legion will continue, indeed it will be increased, am 
British officers will continue to wear the Legion uniform 
serving under Legion command. There is some doub' 
whether this latter decision is a wise one, certainly it seem: 
to be generally opposed by the officers themselves who 
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would prefer to have the status of an advisory mission. 
Since Glubb left, most British officers feel that they have 
been treated with ingratitude and indignity. Some of their 
service privileges have been curtailed, they have been 
by-passed at their work, and socially slighted by men whom 
they have known for years. In this as in other ways, the 
Jordanian alliance is not the pleasant relationship it used 
to be. 


Plan for Europe's Common 
Market 


t HE foreign ministers of the Schuman Plan countries 
who meet in Venice next Tuesday and Wednesday will 
have before them a report mainly devoted to the problem of 
establishing a common market, and secondly to the Eura- 
tom proposal, with, tucked in at the end, a few suggestions 
for co-operation in other fields. The atomic energy pro- 
posals were summarised in The Economist of May sth. 
The common market proposals have had little public atten- 
tion, partly because they are so complicated, But they repay 
the struggle of reading them. The report succeeds to a sur- 
prising extent in reconciling the logjcal with the politically 
practicable. The result is a plan which follows the general 
pattern of the Coal and Steel Community, improved, or 
watered down (according to one’s outlook), by experience. 
The European common market, as it is envisaged by M. 
Spaak and his colleagues, is a customs union; that is, all 
tariffs, quantitative restrictions and other obstacles to free 
trade between members would be abolished, and all mem- 
bers would have the same tariffs on trade with non-members, 
But the common market is also meant to create a large area 
with common economic policies, which will constitute a 
powerful production group and encourage economic expan- 
sion, increased stability, a more rapid rise in the standard 
of living, and better relations among member countries. 
To achieve these objectives a simple abolition of trade 
barriers would not be sufficient ; it would not necessarily 
provide the competitive conditions required for increased 
productivity, and if unaccompanied by other measures might 
prove disruptive and cause unnecessary hardship. The kind 
of common market envisaged requires the elimination of 
discrimination based on nationality or a monopoly position ; 
the elimination of those distortions—arising from different 
national social security systems, different systems of taxa- 
tion and the like—which result in giving particular industr.es 
within the area an important competitive advantage, oF 
putting them at a serious disadvantage ; a common agricul- 
tural policy ; the elimination of discrimination in transport 
rates and the establishment of a common transport policy ; 
a procedure for mutual assistance to correct balance of 
payments difficulties within the area ; an investment fund to 
help industries in difficulties to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions and to finance “ European” projects ; consider- 
able harmonisation of social and fiscal legislation ; and, 
eventually, free movement within the area for labour and 
capital. This is a very tall order, and it is not surprising 
that the report does not lay down all the details. It recom- 
mends that the treaty establishing the common market 
should be precise on the immediate steps to be taken, on 
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the procedure for removing barriers to trade, and on certain 
essential points ; but, for the rest, it should set out the objec- 
tives, define clearly the responsibilities of the various institu- 
tions, and then let the system evolve. 


_ The procedures and timetable for removing trade barriers 

lie at the centre of the plan and its other elements are geared 
to the three periods of four years each during which the 
Customs union is to be created. During the first four-year 
period tariffs within the area would be reduced by 30 per 
cent (10 per cent at the end of the first year and another ro 
per cent at the end of each of two eighteen-month intervals) 
and a start would be made on the abolition of quantitative 
restrictions not already eliminated under the OEEC liberali- 
sation scheme. Here the principal proposal is that after the 
first 10 per cent reduction in tariffs has taken place, quotas 
should be automatically increased by 20 per cent annually. 
During the second four-year period tariffs would be reduced 
by a further 10 per cent at the end of two eighteen-month 
intervals and by a further 10 per cent at the end of the eighth 
year ; this would bring the total reduction made by the end 
of the first two periods to 60 per cent. During the last three- 
year period the remaining tariffs and quantitative restric- 
tions would be eliminated, unless recourse is had to a provi- 
sion permitting a further three years of grace before all 
barriers fall. 

Meanwhile, the external tariffs of member countries 
would be brought nearer together, and at the end of the 
transitional period the area would have a common external 
tariff, which in conformity with the Gatt rules, would be 
no higher than the average of existing tariffs. The rules 
cf the common market will cover agricultural products as 
well as industrial goods, but it is recognised that certain 
modifications will be required. The basic principle is 
that if the European Commission, the Assembly and the 
Council of Ministers all agree that certain agricultural com- 
modities cannot be left to the vagaries of a free market, 
particular markets will be organised on a “ common ” basis 
during the transitional period, and any special arrange- 
ments to protect agriculture (such as import monopolies) 
will thereafter also be on a common basis. Generous 
safeguards and exceptions for agricultural commodities are 
also foreseen in the provisions governing the reduction of 


trade barriers. 
The new institutions are modelled on those of the 
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Coal and Steel Community. A European Commission, 
nominated by governments and, it is hoped, reasonably 
limited in numbers, would be the executive. In certain 
matters it would have powers of decision and in others it 
would have the responsibility of formulating proposals for 
approval by the Council of Ministers. The latter would 
b. the instrument ‘both for co-ordination among govern- 
ments and for co-ordination of national policy with com- 
munity policy. It would be a strong body, acting, in 
principle, unanimously. But the report seeks to identify 
those situations where unanimity would mean that one 
country could, in effect, nullify the treaty and for these 
situations it stipulates that common sense requires that the 
Council act by a majority decision. The Common Assembly 
and Court of Justice would be enlarged versions of those 
already functioning in the Coal and Steel Community, and 
the Assembly would be consulted in the formulation of 
general policies and in particular before any modification 
of the timetable laid down in the treaty. Finally there 
would be a semi-autonomous investment fund which would 
operate as a financial rather than policy-making institution, 
receiving directives from a Council of Governors on which 
both member states and the European Commission would 
be represented. 

Both in institutional framework and in economic concept 
the report blends boldness in design with caution in appli- 
cation, relying inevitably, if a little optimistically, on the will 
of governments to make a common market work. 


Hanging in New Zealand 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


EW ZEALAND’S recent decision to hold a referen- 

dum on whether to retain or abolish capital punish- 
ment was a direct outcome of the House of Commons vote 
on hanging. Immediately after that vote a New Zealand 
Labour MP, Mr W. T. Anderton, announced that he would 
introduce a private bill to repeal hanging as soon as possible 
after Parliament re-assembled. Before that there had been 
no particular public discussion of the matter. Now it looks 
as if the arguments for and against hanging will be very 
fully canvassed before the referendum is held in November, 
1957, at the same time as the next general election. 

The decision to hold a referendum was very largely a 
political manceuvre. The proposal was introduced as an 
amendment to Mr Anderton’s bill and was moved by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Holland. It is most unlikely that the 
government would have raised the question of capital 
punishment of its own volition. But as soon as the result 
of the Commons vote became known in New Zealand it 
was clear that the Labour Opposition, which is pledged to 
support the abolition of hanging, would seek to raise the 
matter. The government did not seem anxious to come to 
a decision and the introduction of the referendum issue was 
therefore regarded not only as good tactics, but as a way of 
drawing the sting from the debate on Mr Anderton’s bill. 
Both sides were at pains to emphasise that capital punish- 
ment is not a political issue. But its political repercussions 
were obviously much in their minds during the debate and 
this was underlined by the expedition with which Mr 
Holland got rid of the problem by transferring it to the 
electorate. 
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The government’s decision to hold a referendum ai the 
same time as the next general election has been strongly 
criticised by a number of newspapers as an evasion of 
responsibility. It has also been attacked on the grounds 
that an issue of this type should not be mixed up with 
electioneering. A last minute attempt was made during the 
debate on Mr Anderton’s bill to provide for the referendum 
being held six months earlier than the election, bu: it 
received no support from the government and failed. 

The Labour administration which was in office from 1935 
to 1949 never made use of either the death penalty or 
flogging and finally abolished both in 1941. Capital punish- 
ment was restored in 1950, partly because it was one o! the 
planks in the platform on which the National party was 
returned to power in November, 1949, and partly because 
a series of murders during the preceding year had influenced 
a section of public opinion in favour of restoring the death 
penalty. In the subsequent five and a half years, murders 
have continued at much the same rate as when the death 
penalty was not applied, making the necessary allowances 
for the increase in population during this period. Although 
there has undoubtedly been some dissatisfaction with the 
executive’s decisions in certain cases, there is no outward 
sign of any substantial shift in public opinion. But com- 
parison of the cases of murderers recently hanged with those 
who have already been discharged from prison after serving 
sentences varying from seven to fourteen years has prompted 
serious misgivings about the justice of a system which estab- 
lished two different types of punishment for murder accord- 
ing to the political party in power. The result of the 1957 
referendum, however, will probably be close and will largely 
depend upon whether the murder rate increases between 
now and November, 1957, and whether the abolitionist: 
put their case well. 


Malaya Eyes Siam 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


HE recent visit to Bangkok of Tengku Abdul Rahman 
provided something more than the diplomatic sma! 
change of the conventional “ goodwill ” mission. It was the 
Tengku’s first action of international significance since the 
London conference at which Malaya was promised indc- 
pendence within the Commonwealth. As such, it provided 
welcome evidence of a desire for closer collaboration with 
Siam, Malaya’s only “ committed” neighbour. While this 
does not mean a weakening of the friendship between the 
Malayans and Indonesians, it does seem to show that the 
neutralist path at present holds little charm for Malaya s 
Chief Minister. 

One of the problems between Malaya and Siam arises 
out of the fact that the four southern provinces of Siam 
contain an appreciable Malay-speaking, Moslem majority 
(in some districts over 80 per cent) and the least assimilated 
and most Communist-influenced. Chinese communities 1” 
the country. _ Before the second world war the fact the’ 
Malaya was under colonial administration dampened thc 
ardour of the Malay irredentists in the south but the tem 
porary occupation of southern Siam by Allied troops at thc 
end of the war gave a renewed fillip to the movement 
Neither Whitehall nor Kuala Lumpur, however, gave 20) 
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An immaculate pen the Sheaffer; | 
distinguished, well-groomed, meticulously | 
clean. Balanced to your hand, the 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen moves across the paper 
like a bird across the sky, slender, smooth 
and silent. Just to hold a Sheaffer is to 
know the feel of a perfect writing instrument. 
The slender lines, the exclusive tubular nib and 
the unique filling method* all contribute to the 
superb quality of this, the finest pen in the world. 
The gift of a lifetime—for a lifetime. 
| 





14-carat gold 
feather-touch nib 
A marvel of delicate precision 
and strength. 


pneumatic filler 


A flick of the finger—and pen flushes 
and fills in one swift downstreke. 


*the world-famous Sheaffer 

Snorkel Pen filler matching sets + 
*Ensembles’—pen and pencil; 
*threesomes’—pen, pencil and 

ballpoint. In handsome gift cases. 






Wiping nib, wiping barrel—a thing of the 
Past! Sheaffer filling tube reaches down 
beyond nib, drinks the ink, retracts! 
Skrip : 
The finest ink for the finest pens. 


Sheaffer 


Snorkel pens from 
£3.12.0 to 9} guineas 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Ltd, Barnet, Herts, 
Great Britain U.S.A. Canada Australia 











British 


exporter 


wis we talk about the C.P.V. World Organis- 
ation, we mean just that; for the maps at our 
London headquarters are flagged in unexpected, 
as well as in obvious, parts of the globe. 


In Fiji, for instance, it is perfume that C.P.V. adver- 
tisements are selling: in Istanbul—sewing threads 
and air services; in the great native markets of 
Africa and Malaya—a host of things, from tooth- 
paste to silver polish. There is hardly an overseas 
country where we are not working, with our own 
on-the-spot organisation or an associate, to market 
and advertise the varied products of our British 
clients. 


To market them, we say. For though C.P.V. ad- 
vertising weapons are tactically powerful, it is 
marketing strategy which dictates their use. We do 
not regard export marketing as a hit-or-miss affair 
—a casual matter of sending translated advertise- 
ments through the post, or leaving things to the 
man-on-the-spot. We believe it is a serious busi- 
ness. And we know a good deal about it; as our 
clients, and their sales, will testify. 

To help the British exporter to market his pro- 
ducts in almost any part of the world; indeed, to 
advise him whether, where and when he should 
market them at all; that is one of the chief pur- 
poses for which C.P.V. exist. Can we help you? 


THE CPV WORLD 
ORGANISATION 


LONDON -: PARIS - MILAN 
BRUSSELS: NEW YORK 
CARACAS - BOGOTA 
MONTREAL - TORONTO 


ASSOCIATES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


Enquiries invited to: 


COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY EXPORT LTD., 
42 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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A ‘Terylene’ rope after hauling 
‘Thames barges for 137 days 





an ordinary rope after hauling 
the same barges for only 6 days 


a 






( Result of trial conducted by William Cory & Sons Lid.) — — aay yk “S af 

Why has this ‘Terylene’ rope withstood 23 times the wear—and more? The 
answer is that ‘Terylene’ has a combination of properties found in no other 
fibre. In a rope these properties produce resistance to stretch, suppleness after 


continuous contact with salt water, low moisture absorption, and great 
strength even when wet. 


Can ‘Terylene’ Save money in your business ? 


These exceptional properties of “Terylene’ are | has low moisture absorption, has high abra- 


already being applied successfully and econo- 
mically in many industries, in many parts of 
the world.* Perhaps they can save money for 
you too. Have you a need for a textile fibre 
that is strong wet or dry, has low stretch, resists 
corrosion by acid, resists heat, does not rot, 


sion resistance, withstands weather and: is 
ideal for electrical insulation purposes? Then 
find out more about ‘Terylene’ fibre for 
industry by writing to: Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, Hookstone Road, Harro- 


gate, Yorks. Telephone: Harrogate 68021 


* Some of the many uses to which ‘Terylene’ is being 
put are: electrical insulation fabrics; lifeboat 
covers; deck awnings; fire hoses; ropes; paper 
machine felts; filtration cloths; sewing threads; 
fishing nets; laundry machine clothing ; dye bags 
conveyor belts; industrial clothing. 


Polyester 


TE 101 
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encouragement to the agitation and it was eventually 
repressed by a judicious blend of concessions and force. 

[he approach of full independence for Malaya has natur- 
ally aroused little enthusiasm in Bangkok. Although there 
has been considerable improvement to communications in 
the South, the Malay-speaking provinces still feel that they 
are a relatively neglected backwater—a sort of refuge for 
administrators- whose incompetence or dishonesty had 
brought about their transfer. The “ disappearance ” of a 
Malay politico-religious leader and the murder of a former 
MP for Naradhivas, a town in southern Siam, have more 
than cancelled out attempts by the Bangkok government to 
give better administrative jobs to those who speak Malay. 
Moreover, there have been renewed contacts with extreme 
nationalist groups in the Federation. 

The Siamese were anxious for reassurances that Merdeka 
would not mean any recrudescence of perhaps legalised 
Communist political activity from Malaya. In spite of a 
Siamese-Malayan border agreement which both provides 
{or a full exchange of information and allows police units 
to cross the frontiers In pursuit of terrorists, it is known 
that Communist camps have been established in Southern 
Siam. It is also freely alleged—although never proved— 
that Chin Peng, the Malayan Communist leader, has 
established his headquarters in Siam. 

The Tengku, who -is -himself half-Siamese and partly 
Bangkok-educated, displayed considerable diplomatic skill 
in answering the inquiries of his hosts. He stated unequivo- 
cally that a full renunciation of Communism would be an 
essential prelude to the restoration of full citizenship to the 
Malayan guerrillas. .He pleased the Siamese by saying that 
a fully independent Malaya would seriously consider join- 
ing Seato and would be influenced in all its foreign policy 
by the necessity of working closely with Malaya’s more 
experienced neighbour. The Tengku was suitably discreet 
in discussing Chin Peng’s whereabouts, but both Siamese 
and Malayans declared themselves fully satisfied that border 
co-operation would be strengthened and extended. 


Italian Straws in the Wind 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ROME 


OMORROW elections are to be held in some 7,000 
communes all over Italy. The usual excitement of an 
election campaign has been woefully reduced by the drastic 
restriction of poster warfare, although some observers claim 
that a new apathy has prevented the contestants from 
making use of the new tabelloni where posters may be 
placed. Apathy or not, a national significance attaches to 
these municipal elections—the so-called amministrative. 
The government of Signor Segni is weak; and if the 
political views of the mayors of the major towns remain, or 
oecome, such as to bring them into frequent conflict with 
‘he prefects appointed by the central government, it might 
be forced to resign long before the general election 
due in 1958. 
But there is more to it than this. The election of Signor 
Gronchi as President of the Republic just over a year ago 
was the expression of the revolt of a part of the Christian- 
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Democrat party, in opportunistic alliance with the extreme 
left, against the would-be dictatorship—as it is felt to be— 
of the Party Secretary, Signor Fanfani. This revolt has 
been carried on in the municipal elections campaign. A 
few Christian-Democrat politicians, notably Signor Gonella, 
who was formerly regarded as right-wing, are believed to 
be flirting with the Nenni Socialists. Signor Gonella and 
his associates seem to claim that the De Gasperi type of 
centre coalition has broken down; therefore the much 
discussed “ opening to the left” must be ventured upon 
in order to bring a decisive proportion of the working-class 
into the political life of the country. Since Signor Saragat’s 
Social-Democrat party has failed to do this, there is nothing 
for it but to accept Signor Nenni if the working-class is 
not to remain in eternal opposition. It may not have 
escaped Signor Gonella that the discomfiture of the Com- 
munist party after the renunciation of the Stalin myth has 
given Nenni new hopes of picking up votes from dis- 
illusioned communists. In spite of warnings from many 
quarters, including Signor Segni and Signor Fanfani, against 
any confidence in Signor Togliatti’s old ally, there is in fact 
a perceptible relaxation of feeling against Nenni ; in a speech 
in Turin on May 16th, Togliatti himself seemed afraid of 
Nenni’s defection. On the other hand, Nenni has since dis- 
counted the possibility that he might change allegiances, 
and although it is fairly certain that his party will gain 
votes, it is improbable that any big changes will take place 
on Sunday in spite of a new electoral law which is slightly 
less favourable to the winning party in communes with over 
10,000 inhabitants. 


Headlong Charity in Florence 


Last winter the very thought of Signor Nenni again in 
the government forged a fresh alliance between the big 
industrialists, landowners and traders, and this was followed 
last month by an agreement, the Confintesa, that this 
“ Triplice padronale”’ would support certain candidates in 
the municipal elections in the name of free initiative and 
against every kind of socialism. This has put funds at the 
disposal of many right-wing Christian-Democrats as well as 
of the small Liberal party led by Signor Malagodi. Thus, 
in spite of clerical and anti-clerical reformers, property and 
the Church remain allied against the leaders of the Italian 
working-class. 

Locally, the most interesting elections will be in Florence, 
Bologna and Rome. In Florence, the saintly Signor La 
Pira, elected as Christian-Democrat mayor five years ago, 
has dispensed a headlong charity—regardless of its cost— 
which has caused both enthusiasm and exasperation. 
In Bologna the communist mayor, Signor Dozza, who 
has been in office since the end of the war, has hus- 
banded the city’s resources with bourgeois caution ; he 
is challenged by another of the Christian-Democrat saints, 
Signor Dossetti, who claims to be fighting, not for any 
party, but for the Christian ideal and the Catholic Church. 
In Rome, on the other hand, the administration of the 
Christian-Democrat mayor, Signor Rebecchini, was so dis- 
credited that he withdrew before the election campaign. In 
each case little change in party strength is expected, least 
of all in the capital ; indeed, Professor Gedda, the head of 
Catholic Action, clearly implied in an election speech what 
everyone knows to be true, that the Vatican could never 
tolerate a red mayor of Rome. 
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Pakistan’s « Self-Help ” Plan 


HE five-year plan which the Pakistan planning com- 

mission has laid before parliament is ambitious. It 
aims at raising national income by a fifth, and thus raising 
income per head by 12 per cent despite an estimated growth 
of population of about 74 per cent. To achieve this, public 
authorities are expected to spend 8,000 million rupees on 
development and private persons and institutions about 
3,600 million, in all nearly double what was spent in 1950- 
55. But the plan also seems one of the most realistic drawn 
up by a developing country. Shortage of trained personnel, 
it admits, “ will make it certain that there will be a shortfall 
of expenditure under this plan.” And it proclaims that its 
main purpose is not to rush ahead with new projects, but 
to make the best use of the investments already made and 
fill! in the gaps in the economy. 

The main emphasis is therefore not on industry but on 
power, transport, and above all, on agriculture. Industry, 
starting from negligible beginnings, has made remarkable 
progress since 1952, but it is so hampered by power prob- 
lems and the supply of spares is so held up by exchange 
difficulties that over-hasty development would be rash. The 
plan foresees a growth of output of some 75 per cent but, 
apart from the consolidation of existing industries, like jute 
manufacturing, the main growth will be in vital import- 
savers—like fertilisers and sugar—in industries essential to 
development—like cement—and in a little basic develop- 
ment, for example, of steel, caustic soda and sulphuric acid. 
Although industry will continue to benefit from a fair pro- 
portion of private investment, it will get little more than a 
tenth of the government’s development funds. 

“The enrichment of life in the villages” is the plan’s 
“ most important objective,” and about a third of public 
spending is to be devoted to agriculture. Village aid 
schemes will cover a quarter of Pakistan’s villages by 1960 
and all of them by 1965. Three million acres of new land 
are to be colonised and it is hoped to raise output of rice 
by 11 per cent, wheat by 17 per cent, jute by 15 per cent 
and cotton by 38 per cent. Nine out of ten Pakistanis 
depend on agriculture, and the planners have realised that 
they must redress the one-sided emphasis of earlier years on 
industry. Altogether three-quarters of public spending is to 
go to agriculture, power and transport—the infrastructure 
of Pakistan’s economy ; power output is to be more than 
trebled, and transport will get a fifth of public investment. 

With resources limited, social spending, on ‘education, 
housing, and health, is to be relatively small—only a fifth 
of public spending ; but within these limits its aims seem 
wise. Education and training are looked upon as the key 
to the whole plan and limited funds are to be spent on the 
most vital sectors, on training technicians and teachers, over 
a third of whom are at present untrained, and on widening 
the curricula in the secondary schools to give an education 
both vocational and broad. Some 250,000 houses are 
planned, 100,000 of them for refugees, but not all are 
te be built by the government. The latter will prepare sites 
and lay down drainage but many of the actual houses will 
be built by individuals, either with their own materials or 
with cheap materials bought from the government. 

This enlightened idea of self-help in housing, almost 
unique in Asian plans, illustrates a fundamental belief that 
people can achievé more satisfying results by voluntary 
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effort than under a system of rigid and centralised dicta- 
tion. The idea that the government’s task is to guide and 
draw forth the people’s individual energies, rather than 
impose a plan, recurs time and again. In agriculture, the 
plan suggests that “some of the new land in large blocks 
might be leased on a pilot project basis for a number of 
years to private companies.” In industry: government 
agencies will only undertake development when private 
capital cannot, and will hive off such factories to private 
ownership as soon as they can. The forbidding share of 
government spending in the plan—over two-thirds—tresults. 
in fact, only from lack of private capital and its inability to 
undertake vast low-yield investments. 

But perhaps the most important theme of the plan is its 
emphasis on East Bengal—Pakistan’s own underdeveloped 
world, East Bengal’s chronic over-population problem was 
worsened by partition, and since independence it has 
received little of the economic jam. No Sui gas has trans- 
formed the fuel position, and hydro-electric power output 
is negligible and potential small ; the roads remain vile. 
Because of lack of trained personnel, less than half the pro- 
jected detailed schemes are planned for East Bengal, but 
reserve funds may be kept in case more can be done. Even 
the schemes now planned would triple eastern spending in 
1960 on agriculture, industry, health and education and 
more than double the spending on power. 


Need for More Savings 


Like all such plans, this one depends on several doubtful 
factors. Savings will have to rise from five to eight per 
cent of national income by 1960 ; most of this increase will 
have to come, presumably, from larger company profits 
and taxation, Adequate foreign exchange—some 3,400 
million rupees for the public sector and’ 1,900 for the 
private—will also be essential. At present earnings barely 
meet current needs ; the plan seeks a surplus of 1,000 million 
rupees through a small cut in imports and a bigger growth 
of exports, but this will partly depend on the fickle world 
demand for cotton and on continued stability in the jute 
market. Private foreign investment is put at 500 million 
rupees, mostly in oil; but the bulk of the plan’s requirements 
of foreign exchange will still depend on foreign aid, Even 
or. last year’s scale, however, this would bring in some 2,350 
million rupees, and Pakistan has reasonable hopes of getting 
more. Foreign exchange thus seems less likely than 
inadequate home savings to act as a brake on development. 

The planners recognise, however, that the human 
obstacles will be even more serious than the financial ones. 


Rural development will encounter formidable social diffi- 


culties. It will not be easy for a young instructor to teach 
purdahnasheen women how to keep their hens, or to avoid 
conflict with the village mullah’s authority. 

Finally, two thorny political problems overshadow the 
chances of the plan. Continued cultivation of much of 
the irrigated land of the Sutlej, Ravi and Chenab basins 
will depend on a solution of the dispute over Punjab canal 
waters on terms reasonably favourable to Pakistan. If this 
is not achieved, the value of the large new power and irriga- 
tion schemes will be largely cancelled out. And steady 
development, particularly in Bengal, will depend on a solu- 
tion of Pakistan’s domestic political problems, above all on 
a more harmonious relationship between East and West. 
The plan makes a fine gesture to East Pakistan, but neither 
the political nor the economic gulf can be quickly closed. 
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Wherever you may be. . . 


HERCULES ~~~. 


is there | de 











IN THE OFFICE... 


The composition tiles which create 
handsome modern flooring effects are 
likely to contain Hercules hard or 
plasticising resins, contributing much 
to their quality and appearance. 


OR IN THE HOME... 


The lacquered surfaces of good 
modern furniture probably 
owe their rich gloss to resins 
designed by Hercules especially 
for the purpose. 






BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the 
countless common tasks in which 
Hercules chemicals serve the 
community every day—invisibly 
but well. 


If you have a problem in industrial chemistry Hercules 
may have the answer, Address your enquiries to 
the Technical Service Department. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
HER. CULES FOR INDUSTRY 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED * 140 PARK LANE*+ LONDON, W.1! 





$10 
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Correspondents throughout the 


Telephone:. London Wall 1501 


AUSTRALIA to-day 
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Are you up-to-date on Australia? 


The economy of Australia is changing 
rapidly. It is still one of the world’s 
chief producers of wool, wheat, meat, 
and butter. But the value of its manu- 
factures now exceeds that of its prim- 
ary products. 


To promote the further expansion of 
manufacturing industries, the Bank of 
New South Wales — Australia’s oldest 
joint-stock company —has recently 
published a booklet, “Establishing a 

Mm business in Australia”. If you are 
i interested, you can obtain a free copy 
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SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C..2 


The machine worker in secondary 
industry is as typical of contem- 
porary Australia as the tradi- 
tional sheep-hand. 
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MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 
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Dynamics of ICI 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES in recent 
years can claim a fine record of progress. None of 
Britain’s industrial giants has done more to combat 
rising costs by greater productivity ; it has carried work 
study further than have most big groups ; advanced 
research has gone into its production planning. Auto- 
mation is so much a part of ICI’s thinking that it finds 
a mention in the directors’ report only incidentally—as 
a means of reducing accidents in the explosives division. 
The results, as they affect stockholders, workers, and 
indeed the export trade of the country have been satis- 
factory. In only two years of the past decade, 1949 and 
1952, has the net profit, after tax, failed to show an 
increase. For 1955 there were new records in the value 
and the volume of turnover and in exports. The group 
has earned high marks for its earnings record, its tech- 
nical advance, and its forward labour policy. 

ICI has claimed that it had been more successful 
than most industries in holding prices down. That, no 
doubt, is still its aim, but in 1955 even ICI had to do 
some back-pedalling. This latest report omits the usual 
comparison between ICI’s home selling prices, the 
prices of its raw materials, the earnings of its workers, 
and the Board of Trade’s general index of wholesale 
prices, It admits, indeed, that “ it was not possible in 
all cases to avoid price increases although for some 
products, for example ‘ Terylene,’ titanium, and certain 
organic chemicals, the company was able to reduce 
prices.” The report pursues this topic no further, 
leaving stockholders to infer that reduced prices must 
have applied to the smaller segment of the turnover 
and increased prices to the more important one. 
They can calculate for themselves that the ratio of profit 
to turnover was lower, but that is not conclusive, since 
prices were adjusted during the year. The comparison 
between the 1954 turnover of £352.1 million and the 
£411.0 million of sales achieved in 1955 also flatters 
slightly, since it contains a full year’s returns from the 





Canadian subsidiaries (£42 million), whereas only six 
months’ figures were-included in the 1954 accounts. 

If ICI has been less successful than formerly in 
absorbing all the rising costs that assailed it, its own 
direct wage and salary costs have still been kept within 
the bounds of rising productivity. Wages and) salaries 
per unit of output (excluding the metals division) were 
actually lower than in 1954 and lower even than in 
1948. The table drawn from the report shows how 
increased productivity has kept pace with increased 
wages in the group while in industry at large it has 
failed to do so. 

A cynic might say that no group that had invested 
so much in new equipment as ICI has done in the last 
decade could be satisfied with less. But that would 
not be a full and fair view of its achievement. ICI 
has given plenty of thought to carrying labour along 
in the stride of its advance. The profit-sharing scheme, 
giving the permanent employee an interest in ICI’s 
ordinary capital, was designed for just that purpose ; 
81,000 workers shared last year, with an average 
benefit of £32 2s. 8d. a head declared in respect of 
1954. The 1955 accounts show that in times of expan- 


LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN ICI 
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4 106 103 107 108 101 105 
oa 114 | 127 112 118 98 93 
1951} 117 | 142 125 137 107 96 
1952; 114 | 129 134 149 118 116 
1953} 121 146 144 154 119 105 
1954; 129 | 173 156 173 121 100 
1955; 136* | 195 ‘: 3-2 t | 99 


* Provisional. t Not available. 





ion the scheme 
HOW THE INCOME WAS SPENT — 


1955 works like a snow- _ 


DIVIDENDS ball. On an un- 
Se Soe changed dividend 
: : the share is again § 
per cent of eligible 
wages and salaries, 
but the cost is up 
from {2,691,390 to 
£2,833,467, reflect- 
ing a bigger number 
of participants and 
fatter pay packets. They prosper, modern Luddites 
might note, simply because the chemical industry 
is a heavy user of capital and a heavy investor. 
ICI spent £43 million on capital account last year, 
and group capital commitments outstanding on 
December 31st were £31.2 million, compared with 
{21.2 million at the end of 1954. The parent company 
alone has invested £223 million since the end of the 
war. That investment is the source of rising wages. 

It might be relevant to inquire how productivity per 
unit of capital, not of labour, is faring. There are long 
lags between the raising of capital from the market, or 
from retained earnings, and the emerging production 
of the new equipment on which it is spent, and only 
bold accounting jumps ar: possible. Capital employed 
rose in-the five years, 1951-5, from {251.5 million to 
£458 million. In the same period turnover (not, of 
course, at constant prices) rose from {262.8 million to 
£411 million. Sales per £ of capital employed thus 
fell from {1 os. 11d. in 19§1 to 15s. 8d. in 1953, but 
rose again to 18s. in 19§5. 

This year’s unchanged dividend of 10 per cent and 
the net taxed profit of {£24 million, compared with 
£21.7 million, mark a year of peak activity in which 
more new manufacturing facilities began to pull their 
weight. They also reflect a continuous and successful 
attack on export markets. Exports rose by £3.6 million 
to £71.1 million, mainly a matter of volume for export 
prices remained “ relatively stable.” The United States, 
South Africa, Australia, the Near East, West Africa 
and the Caribbean were areas in which the export trade 
expanded. 

Almost every one of the company’s main sections 
reports greater activity. The alkali division, general 
chemicals, the salt division, the pharmaceuticals divi- 
sion, Billingham, the Nobel division, the leathercloth 
division, the paints division, and the plastics division, 
all report varying but substantial increases in sales. 

The directors give no hint of what the future might 
hold. Certainly these accounts show that 1955 was 
a boom year for the group ; and the report would seem 
distinctly odd if the Board did not expect continued 
expansion in coming years. Much new investment is 
planned, including a fertiliser plant to cost £34 million 
to be built in Rhodesia by African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries (the jointly owned associate of 
ICI and De Beers).. A fair amount of pruning is also 
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to be done, though it is the kind of pruning that looks 
like consolidation for a further advance. Permission 
is being sought to close down in Shanghai, ending . 
direct connection with China more than §0 years old. 
trading in future will be only through Hong Kong. Th» 
salt division is to discontinue some of its less importaw: 
products and packet salt is to be made in Norther: 
Ireland, and no longer in England. 

Group stocks have risen from £96.4 million 
£105.3 million, and cash assets have fallen from £31. 
million to £23.5 million. The price of copper hac 
something to do with the stock increase, since ICI, b, 
a shrewd stroke of business, was able to convert the 
debt from its Turkish subsidiary into copper. Tha 
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237-2 . 325-0 

Interests to associated co’s..... 19-5 17-7 13:9 

Intangible assets ............ 16-6 | 16-8 16-6 

Net current assets ........... 68-9 | 61-7 103-0 

Future tax reserve .......... 21:8; 23:9 27°5 

Capital reserves ............: 140-7 | 148-4 106-6 

Revenue reserves ........... 45-1) 51-0 60-7 

Ordinary capital ............ 70-7 | 70-7 142-0 
Gross sales and investment 

JZ neeie nda wae nea 280-3 | 285-6 416-0 

ames 29-6 | 37-0 56-4 

bias tie ooo — — 2:8 

hick A aati hen waka eee ale 13-8 | 17-2 23°9 

eseccccecns 5-0 5-8 8-2 


growth in stocks and some doubts about their replace- 
ment cost (particularly of copper) have prompted the 
company to increase its total appropriation to reserves 
from £13 million to £15 million, a figure that includes 
£2.8 million of investment allowances which the group 
will no doubt be sorry to see disappear. The retentions 
of profits are large, yet the group is not over-supplied 
with working capital. 

Growth achieved and more growth planned are the 
highlights of the ICI accounts. Investors will not be 
surprised if the group presently needs more capital. I{ 
so, it should certainly be able'to get it on good terms 


Stockholders now number 63,720 (not counting the 
trustees of the 


profit-sharing 
scheme), and the 
yield on the stock 
—{4 8s. 2d. per 
cent at 45s. 44d.— 
clearly presup- 
poses further ex- 
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Business Notes 





Eyes on Wall Street 


HE Wall Street market has come tumbling down again. 
Ton Wednesday the Dow Jones industrial average reached 
480.16, compared with 492.69 a week earlier. The decline 
has held the London market in close restraint. The Finan- 
cial Times industrial share index has dropped from 186.6 
to 184.0 on the week, and there has been a notable absence 
of any expansion of business with the start of the new 
Stock Exchange Account. But London is not just a mirror 
of the Wall Street market: there were domestic reasons for 
the fall of industrial stocks in London, too, and the Whitsun 
holiday is not normally a period of expanding business. 
A fairly widespread fall in commodities comes as a reminder 
that the squeeze is still on, and that industry here and in 
other countries is no longer buying at the high rates of 
last year. The sharpest fall was in copper, which closed 
on Thursday at only £304 a ton for cash ; rubber dropped 
to about 23d. a lb, the lowest price for over eighteen 
months. 

Investors are now naturally watching America. They are 
wondering why a market recession on Wall Street that has 
so long looked overdue should have arrived at last, and 
whether it is the forerunner of an industrial recession. Per- 
haps they may cenclude that though there is clear evidence 
of recession in the American motor industry, there is as 
yet little conclusive evidence of recession elsewhere. The 
sensible view is to accept the fact of a market recession in 
America, but not necessarily to presume a slump. 

If Wall Street’s setback is significant and prolonged, 
London will not avoid its broad effects, but at this present 
stage the potential reaction on London could easily be 
exaggerated. There is not, for example, yet much sign 
that the selected London.stocks that were bought by Ameri- 
can investors in recent months have been thrown back 
wholesale. It is a part, but only a part, of the picture 
that the whole American tax system is geared to discourage 
an operator from keeping his holding less than six months. 
If a capital loss rather than a gain is clearly inevitable, the 
considerations are different. There is some evidence that 
the selling at a loss of ICI around the end of December 
was made to offset capital gains on Wall Street. That 
problem is less pressing now, when the year-end is far 
away and capital gains on Wall Street are hard to find. 


51 Per Cent in Germany 


Va Bank deutscher Laender sets a striking example of 
tigour, timeliness and independence in central bank 
action. Despite some opposition from the Bonn Govern- 
ment it increased the re-discount rate from 3} to 43 per 





cent in early March ; now the bank has raised the rate by 
a further one per cent. This increase was apparently 
approved by the Finance Minister, Herr Schaeffer, and the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr Erhard, who attended the 
meeting with the central bank council last week. But 
although the government’s power of delaying the applica- 
tion of the bank’s decisions by one week was not used, Dr 
Adenauer himself has this week spoken out strongly against 
the rate of increase. In a speech at the annual meeting of the 
Association of German Industries, the Chancellor castigated 
the move as “a heavy blow to the German boom.” Indus- 
trialists came out still more strongly against the deflationary 
measures—and against the proposed 30 per cent reduction 
in tariffs, on which Dr Erhard is also facing opposition from 
Dr Adenauer. 

The latest increase in the re-discount rate has been made 
more effective by ending special privileges previously en- 
joyed by export finance. Exporters will no longer be able 
to discount their bills at the rates prevailing in the country 
to which the exports are sent; and the facilities of the 
commercial banks for re-discounting export bills at the 
Bank deutscher Laender will now be brought within quota 
limits, which have governed other re-discount facilities 
hitherto. 

The German central bank’s severe measures—which have 
resulted in spectacular falls in share prices—are designed 
to prevent inflation from emerging, though so far, in both 
the internal and external economy, inflation has barely 
raised its head. The bank authorities are worried about 
over-full employment, though the unemployment rate has 
never fallen significantly below 3 per cent. Prices are tend- 
ing upward after many years of stability, but the extent of 
the movement so far has been small. Above all, as the 
bank itself states in its annual report published this week, 
“the external position of the currency continues to go 
from strength to strength.” That is the difference between 
54 per cent in London and in Frankfurt. 


Cars Far Below Capacity 


n April last year the British motor industry attained a 
I peak output of more than 3,750 cars a day, and held 
roughly this level, seasonal fluctuations apart, until the end 
of the year. Its daily output this April, measured in numbers 
of cars, was about 17 per cent lower. If the industry has 
brought in any extra capacity to build cars during the last 
twelve months, it may now be working even farther below 
full volume than that figure suggests—though the number 
of cars produced, without any indication of size, is not quite 
a final measure of the volume of output. ks 

Output in April, when allowance is made for the incidence 
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of Easter, was at about the same level as in March—about 
3,100 cars a day instead of 3,125. Clearly, the recovery in 
sales indicated by the increase in new registrations in March 
—perhaps better described as the bunching of registrations 
into March that occurred this year—did not clear away 
enough cars from stocks to justify an increase in output 
during these two months. According to the industry, out- 
put in May is not likely to differ much from the two previous 
months ; and during the next three months holidays may 
make it difficult to see how production is developing. 
During March and April the rate of output of commercial 
vehicles also declined ; in April this was about 10 per cent 
lower than in February, though still slightly higher than 
a year before. This fall seems largely to have derived from 
export difficulties ; exports of commercial vehicles in April 
were about 11 per cent lowe: than in April; 1955, the 
decline affecting mainly the smallest vans and _ lorries. 
Exports of cars were rather better than in March though the 
number exported in April was still 25 per cent fewer than 
in the peak months of last year. It is tov early to judge the 
industry’s success in intensifying its selling efforts. abroad 
and switching emphasis from home to export production. 
But it is clear that the extent to which total demand has now 
fallen below the capacity of the industry has brought about 
significant increases in cost—which when passed on regard- 
less to the lukewarm British customer do not exactly boost 
sales, and which simply cannot be passed on abroad. 


Success for Gatt 


HE fourth round of tariff negotiations within the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade appears to have been 
well worth the four months spent at the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva. Little had been expected of this series of 
negotiations, for the juice seemed to have been squeezed 
out of the orange by the previous rounds of negotiations at 
Geneva in 1947, Annecy in 1949 and Torquay in 1950-51. 
Although the details of the results will not be disclosed 
until June 7th when the 22 out of 25 participating govern- 
ments which achieved new agreements will publish 
schedules of their new tariffs, it can already be claimed 
that the latest discussions were -successful, as witness the 
figure of $2,500 million which is the official estimate of the 
import trade of the participating countries affected by con- 
cessions negotiated. These concessions include not only 
actual cuts in tariff rates but undertakings to bind tariffs at 
existing levels. These bindings, particularly when they 
came from countries which had already reduced their tariffs 
to low levels, were justifiably regarded as fully equivalent to 
reductions conceded by countries with higher tariffs. 
The main purpose of this fourth round of tariff negotia- 
tions was, however, to test and, if possible, take advantage 
of the new powers of tariff reduction that were granted to 
the President of the United States with the last renewal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Under this Act 
the President can reduce any rate of duty in excess of 50 
per cent ad valorem to that figure. Furthermore, he can 
reduce tariffs by 15 per cent of their January 1955 level 
by annual steps of 5 per cent in each of the next three 
years. The United States delegation at Geneva proved 
unexpectedly willing to exercise these powers—* unex- 
pectedly ” given the imminence of the Presidential election 
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and of the difficulties that are envisaged in steering the 
Organisation for- Trade Co-operation bill through Congress. 
When the results of the latest tariff negotiations cin be 
assessed it will probably be found that the United S::tes 
has taken the lead in ensuring for this round of tariff (alks 
more success than the sceptics were prepared to proinise 
for it. Given America’s share in world trade and com- 
petitive power such leadership is entirely appropriate. 


Railways on Remand 


wo months after almost to the day, Mr Watkinson has 
explained the reasons which led him on March 19th to 

give the British Transport Commission half of the 10 per 
cent increase in railway freight charges that it had sought. 
They offer a fascinating view of the Minister’s conception 
of transport economics and incentives towards efficiency. 
Mr Ernest Davies, for the Opposition, put the familiar ques- 
tions effectively. Why had the Minister taken it upon him- 
self, despite the counsel of the Transport ‘Tribunal, to limit 
the railways to a § per cent increase, knowing that this 
would bring them further in breach-of their’ statutory duty 
to pay their way ? How did he suggest that a six months’ 
stay on the remaining 5 per cent could meet the emerging 
deficit on the Commission’s whole activities of £35 million 
a year? Did he seriously suppose that the new spirit that 
he professed to find abroad on the railways in mid-March 
could produce increased economies and greater efficiency 
capable of balancing their books by mid-September ? 

These were fair questions. The answers were less than 
convincing. After some experience at the Ministry ol 
Labour about “ willing the means,” Mr Watkinson evidently 
decided in March to take a hand at willing some of the ends. 
Human relations, he found, were “ not right ” ; put in more 
explicit terms, wages were too low, and he praised as “ right, 
just and fair” the £20 million increase offered by the Com- 
mission, and promptly accepted by the men, last February. 
Then the Commission asked for £37 million in increased 
charges, but this, the Minister pointed out with the air o! 
a man playing a minor trump, still left it with £18 million 
uncovered. He concluded that the “economic limit 0! 
raising charges had been reached.” The mounting deficit 
could not be overcome by increasing charges “ unless there 
are some countervailing economies.” And the railways we'< 
“asking the Government and the country” to provide 
£1,200 million of resources for an industry which “vat the 
moment does not appear to be able to make ends meet.” 

Hence the “ six months’ critical re-examination” of the 
whole railway system ; hgnce, too, “ the brake on increasing 
their charges until we can see and make a final analysis ©’ 
their true position.” But when he came to list the iten 
in the “ critical re-examination,” Mr Watkinson put dow: 
all the self-evident things on which the Commission has lon 
been working, none of which (except perhaps the belat: 
decision on flexible charges for freight) belongs specifical! 
or can be categorically solved, in this or any other period 
six months. The Minister also succeeded in confusing th. 
issue on the modernisation plan—seeming to suggest tha' 
if the railways were losing money it could not be justific: 
(shades of the Southern Railway !) and at the same tm 
that it must be speeded up. 
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conception of motoring pleasure 


To all the grace, space and pace that have 
made the Mark VII Jaguar admired and 
desired throughout the world—comes Auto- 
matic Transmission—bringing with it a 
wonderful new driving experience and a 


restful, effortless command of all the silken 


performance and supreme flexibility of the 

















JAGUAR CARS LTD 


London Showrooms : 88 PICCADILLY, W.I 


The finest car of its class in the world 


now offers yu an entirely new 


- COVENTRY 


famous XK _ engine. This Automatic 
Transmission model, now available for the 
first time in Britain, has for two years been 
acknowledged abroad as offering the smooth- 
est, safest and the most silent 2-pedal driving 
of any car—in any country. Without 
clutch or gearshift it provides, at the touch 
of accelerator or brake, the complete answer 
to town traffic conditions ... it banishes 
fatigue from even the longest of journeys, 
and is at all times the last word in silent 
efficiency and a revelation in relaxed driving 


comfort. 
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**I think I'd like a little Scotch whisky. 
I happen to know they’ve some White Horse.” 
MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 36/-, 4-Bottles 18/9, {-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association hal 
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It was a gallant attempt to argue an impossible brief. 
Everyone knows that railway efficiency is unsatisfactory, 
though it has improved. Most fair-minded people would 
agree that ever since nationalisation, governments have in- 
fated the railways’ costs but have prevented them from 
recouping the imcreases, by delaying their consent to in- 
creased charges and by keeping them short of capital. Mr 
Watkinson has followed exactly the same line, and his 
attempt at rationalising his decision to give the railways half 
a loaf does nothing to dispel the sickening fear of British 
Railways in perpetual decline, propped up by a rickety 
concealed subsidy. 


Small Change in Brazil 


HE long-awaited reform of Brazil’s multiple exchange 
T rates has again been postponed: what the government 
has just done is of minor significance. The effective rates 
of exchange for the staple exports, coffee, cocoa, cotton 
and hides have not been changed. The rates for lesser 
commodities, which account for roughly one-fifth of total 
Brazilian exports, have been devalued by increasing the 
bonus paid to exporters over the official rate of exchange. 
The effective rate for exports of cotton linters, fruit, timber, 
carnauba wax, tea, manganese, iron ore, vegetable oil and 
some other items has been raised from 140.2 cruzeiros to 
the £ to 1§4 and the equivalent in dollars or other. con- 
vertible currencies ; this amounts to a devaluation of 10 
per cent. The rate for exports of piassava, castorseed, 
soya beans and leaf tobacco is raised from 120.6 cruzeiros 
to the £ to 154, a devaluation of 28 per cent, and the 
rate for all other listed goods, mainly manufactures, is 
raised from 140.2 to 187.6, a devaluation of 33 per cent. 
These rates compare with the official rate—which nowadays 
has almost no significance—of 52 cruzeiros to the £ and 
with effective rates of 103.8 to the £ for coffee and 120.6 
for cotton, cocoa and hides. There is something to be 
said for leaving the rates for the staple coramodities 
unchanged and for encouraging exports of lesser com- 
modities and manufactures. But while the government 
continues to shirk complete reform, few can be confident 
about its determination to check inflation and resist pressure 
from exporters of the staple items for more favourable 
rates for themselves. 


Shifts in April Trade 


HE value of British exports and imports showed little 
T change in April, compared with the averages for the 
first quarter of the year, but there was a change in the 
composition and direction of trade, and the terms of trade 
deteriorated. Exports, at £256.4 million fob, contained a 
still higher proportion of engineering products and metals 
and a smaller proportion of textiles. Shipments of engi- 
neering products, at £105 million, were 1}«per cent higher 
than the record average of the first quarter ; that mainly 
reflegted increases in ships and boats (always a variable 
item} and of machinery, and shipments of cars and chassis 
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showed signs of recovery. At £10 million in April, cars 
and chassis were 7} per cent above the first quarter average, 
though they were still far below the average of the first 
quarter of last year. Exports of metals were 24 per cent 
higher than the first quarter average, at £37 million. Iron 
and steel shipments were 14} per cent higher at £16 million 
but non-ferrous metals were down ; shipments of copper 
products to Russia, at £862,000 in April, were less than 
half the average of the first quarter. Exports of cotton tex- 
tiles declined further to £7.2 million ; they were nearly 
5 per cent below the first quarter’s average and 25 per cent 
below the average for the same quarter of last year. Among 
imports, which totalled £327.4 million cif in April, there 
were seasonal changes in arrivals of foods and tobacco and 
basic materials. Imports of manufactures as a whole were 
almost the same as the first quarter average but imports of 
iron and steel rose further to £11.7 million, five per cent 
higher than the first quarter average and twice as high as 
the average for the same quarter of last year. 

The balance of trade with the non-sterling area improved 
last month. Imports from non-sterling countries fell by 
two per cent to {191 million, compared with the first 
quarter average, while total exports to those countries rose 
by three per cent to £150 million, and the deficit fell by 
£9 million to £41 million. The reverse was true of trade 
with sterling countries. Imports rose by 24 per cent to 
£137 million, while exports fell by five per cent to £120 
million ; the deficit with the sterling area rose sharply by 
£10 million to £16 million. 

The deterioration in the terms of trade resulted from 
a fall of one point to 104 (1954=100) in prices of British 
exports ; metals were the only exception to the fall. With 
the index of import prices unchanged at 106, the terms 
of trade moved to 102, the least favourable point reached 
in the last year. 


Currency Expansion Slackening ? 


HE legal limit to the Bank of England’s note issue—or, 
; rather, to that 99.9 per cent of it known as the fiduciary 
issue—was last week raised by £25 million to {1,900 
million, the highest it has ever been, except for a few weeks 
last Christmas. This does not necessarily mean that the 
nation’s currency habits are still showing no trace at all of 
the Government’s efforts to check inflation. The immediate 
cause of the revision of the limit was the withdrawal of 
notes from the Bank for spending over the Whitsun holi- 
day ; and at first glance these seasonal demands look re- 
assuringly moderate. During the two weeks directly affected, 
the withdrawals totalled £12 million, whereas in the Whit 
weeks last year they amounted to nearly £30 million and 
in 1954 to nearly £24 million. Unfortunately the com- 
parison with each of these years is hopelessly distorted by 
rail strikes, which caused the public and especially the 
commercial banks to carry larger amounts of currency. If 
the comparison is carried back to 1953 it is blurred by the 
special spendings associated with the Coronation. 

There are some signs, however, that the pace of the long 
phase of currency expansion may be slackening. At its 
seasonal peak last Christmas, the note circulation of £1,889 
million was £130 million larger than at Christmas 1954; 
at its seasonal nadir of £1,771 million last February its 
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increase over the corresponding 1955 total was £114 
million ; and now the increase over the post-Whitsun total 
of 1955 is £102 million—with the actual circulation at 
£1,868 million. It is still not possible to be sure, however, 
how far this improvement arises from the currency de- 
mands of the public, as distinct from those of the banks. 
Last year’s strikes caused the banks to hold a larger pro- 
portion of their cash reserves in the form of notes in their 
tills, and the sharpness of the decline in the total note 
circulation early this year was partly due to a reversal of 
this movement. Between December and March, the latest 
date for which figures are available, the banks’ till money 
was reduced more steeply than in the corresponding period 


of 1954-55. 


HP Squeeze at Work 


ESTRICTIONS on hire purchase by raising the minimum 
R initial deposit or shortening the maximum length of 
contract impinge on trade in two ways. They cut out the 
marginal buyer. Secondly, they force all the other hire 
purchase buyers to use more of their own money and less 
of the funds of the retailers or the finance houses. The 
number of contracts falls and the amount of financing per 
contract falls. It is the second of these influences that 
explains the sharp drop in the Board of Trade’s hire pur- 
chase indices in March. Those indices still need to be 
treated with discretion, if only because it will not be until 
they have been running for a year that their seasonal shape 
will be clear, but there can hardly be a doubt that control 
was biting deeper during March. 

As briefly reported in The Economist last week, the retail 
section of the index of hire purchase sales (December, 
1955 = 100) fell 
steadily through the 

HP SHARE OF TOTAL first quarter of this 

°%, SALES year. From 100 in 
50 FURNITURE AND December it 


i a: dropped to 69 in 
bat January, 67 in 


= 
in tna, 


February and 65 in 
RADIO AND March. The Finance 
ae House section of the 
index shows no clear 
trend; the index 
rose from 100 in 
December to 101 in 
January and ro2 in 
February but 
dropped back to roo in March. But this section is 
heavily weighted by motor cars, and it certainly shows 
nothing of the normal seasonal rise in hire purchase 
motor sales in the spring. Most striking of all the evidence 
is a fall of about 7 per cent in the nation’s outstanding hire 
purchase debt. It fell though the starting point is still 
vaguely “ at least £450 million ” at the turn of the year and 
“at least £419 million” at the end of March. The total 
amount outstanding on hire purchase is paid off gradually 
and its amount fluctuates much less violently than does 
the monthly volume of new hire purchase transactions. 
The Board of Trade has produced two useful new sets 
of figures this month. The hire purchase sales in the 
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retail section have been expressed as a percentage of total 
retail sales. The total for the household goods shops fell 
from 33 per cent last December to 28 per cent in March, 
The graph shows the charges for the furniture and furnish- 
ings shops. and for the radio and electrical goods shops 
participating in the sample. The classification is by shop 
and therefore not precisely by type of merchandise. Never- 
theless, the fall in the hire purchase percentage of the 
market shown in the Board of Trade’s index for radio shops 
(which is by value at the gross retail price of the product, 
including deposit) appears somewhat sharper than that 
shown for the same (December-March) period by the 
British Radio and Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
which reports numbers and not values of sales. The Asso- 
ciation’s figures show a fall in the hire purchase percentage 
of the market from 32 per cent to 31 per cent for radios, 
from 50 per cent to 46 per cent in television sets, but a 
rise from 52 per cent to §4 per cent in radiograms. The 
apparent discrepancy between the two sets of figures 
evidently means that credit has been spread more thinly 
over the contracts. Figures of credit per contract are also 
given for the finance house trade which represents largely 
vehicles. It shows a remarkably sharp drop in the credit 
per contract between February and March this year, doubt- 
less largely reflecting the raising of the deposit on motor 
cars from 33} per cent to §0 per cent. For new private 
cars the average credit dropped from £411 in February to 
£349 in March, for second hand cars from £225 to {184, 
and for commercial vehicles from £509 to £355. 


China’s Sterling and Trade 


OMMUNIST China is rapidly emerging as one of the 

largest of ‘Britain’s short-term creditors. Its sterling 
balances have grown rapidly in recent months, and are now 
in the region of £100 million. China enjoys the normal 
transferable account facilities, and is using sterling freely in 
its transactions with other countries—both within the Com- 
munist bloc and outside it. It is believed to have used 
sterling to finance a number of purchases from Russia 
(which is short of sterling and periodically replenishes its 
balances by gold sales). China is also known to have settled 
it trade deficit with Egypt by substantial sterling transfers. 
The remarkable size of China’s sterling balances is due in 
part to the surplus in its current trading account with Britain 
and other sterling countries (above all Hong Kong, with 
which China had a trade surplus of £45 millions in 1955). 
But part of the holding of sterling is China’s reserve of 
foreign curregcy and the working balance needed for all 
Chinese dealings outside the Communist bloc. Thus with 
one country at least sterling has regained its cherished place 
as the principal medium of international exchange. 

China is thus well placed to increase its purchases from 
Britain, and the possibility of its doing so was improved last 
week by the announcement that the Board of Trade will in 
future be more libeyal in granting exemptions from the 
Chinese strategic embargo list. Since 1951, and the entry 
of China into the Korean war, this list has been considerably 
more stringent than the list applied to Russia and the Euro- 
pean satellites. The logic of this distinction has never been 
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may | SILVERSTONE. Stirling Moss, 
. driving a British Vanwall car, won the 
Daily Express International Trophy 
race here today. His car was fitted with a B.T.H. 
magneto, as were the Hurricanes and Spitfires 
which won a victory in the air for Britain. 


every day 


AIR MINISTRY. This was the hottest 

day so far this year. Happily 

forgotten therefore for a few months, 
are those awful moments when one is finally 
forced to emerge from a rapidly cooling 
bath into the icy air of the bathroom. Yet 
even in the depths of winter, a Premier 
electric fire, fixed to the wall of that normally 
chilly room, will create an atmosphere 
of summer warmth. 


way 


ALDERMASTON. A sun powered 
"| radio receiver, a solar battery charger, 
and telephone equipment powered by 
the sun, are to be shown by the A.E.I. 
Fundamental Research Laboratory and by 
Siemens Brothers at the Royal Society and 
the Physical Society’s exhibition. 
Solar batteries, which convert the sun’s rays 
directly into electrical energy, may have a 
limited use in electronic equipment using 
transistors and in the field of 
telecommunications. 
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clear ; goods can always be re-exported to China by Russia, 
and in recent months suggestions from Britain and other 
European countries for ending discrimination against China 
have become stronger. The Paris committee of the Nato 
countries that watches over the common list (“ Chincom ”) 
has agreed to a number of exemptions, including the export 
by Britain of tractors (of which, China has announced, it 
needs enormous numbers in the next few years). Following 
Sir Anthony Eden’s visit to Washington in January, discus- 
sions have been in progress with the Americans on the 
possibility of scrapping the special China list altogether. The 
discussions are apparently continuing, but meanwhile the 
Board of Trade has in effect made a unilateral relaxation in 
the control by its new policy of making more concessions in 
ts application. The exemptions apply only to goods that 
are not on the strategic list for Russia and the European 
satellites. 


Anna Fades Out 


HE Indian Government has now announced the new 
decimal system of currency on April 1, 1957. The 
rupee will remain the basic unit and its value will 
not be altered; but from that date one rupee will be 
equivalent to one hundred “naya paisa” (as the Ceylon 
rupee is divided into a hundred cents), the intention being 
that the sixteen annas that have hitherto made up the Indian 
rupee shall gradually disappear. A fifty naya paisa piece will 
supplant the present eight anna bit and a twenty-five naya 
paisa piece will replace the four anna coin. The first of 
he new coins to be issued, however, will be one, two, 
five and ten naya paisa pieces. Their purchasing power 
vill be minute—five naya paisas might buy a somewhat 
shrunken box of matches. By first introducing the smallest 
{ the new coins the Indian Government hopes to teach the 
public to think in tenths rather than in sixteenths. It does 
not intend to complete the change overnight and two, four 
and eight anna coins will continue to be legal tender after 
next April and will only gradually be withdrawn and 
demonetised. 
In a recent discussion in the Indian parliament the official 
pokesman rejected a proposal that the new coinage should 
inscribed “ Satyameva Jayate” (truth alone triumphs) 
nd announced that the change would be preceded by a 
nationwide publicity campaign explaining the denominations 
and nomenclature of the new units together with appro- 
priate conversion tables. Assuming that it was necessary to 
rut the rupee on a decimal basis (which has never been 
proved) the Indian Government seems to be going about 
he job in a workmanlike manner. The ready acceptance of 
the One rupee paper note, when wartime shortages made it 
impossible to continue minting silver in quantity, suggests 
that the Indian public is not hostile to innovation. The new 
currency will be fractional in the expenditure of the wealthy 
cut for millions of others fifty naya paisas will represent a 
day’s total expenditure. Those people will be the real 


udges of the néw currency which will almost certainly 
prove easier to popularise than metric systems of weights 
ndmeasures which are also reported to be contemplated 
by Tiidia. 





Paradox in Coffee 


CS is in surplus but prices are not depressed. The 
paradox is easily explained. Supplies of mild coffee 
and high grade Brazilian coffee are barely adequate ; it is 
the low grade Brazilian and robusta coffees that are plentiful. 
The Central American crops of mild coffee are almost sold 
out, leaving Colombia as the only substantial supplier until 
the new crops become available in October or thereabouts. 
Colombian coffee has recently risen by $6 to about $79 per 
50 kilos fob. There is little high grade coffee left in Brazil, 
and prices have remained steady at about 480s a cwt fob 
for extra prime. Both types are near the top prices of this 
season. The announcement of the long-awaited currency 
“reform” in Brazil (which is discussed in a Business Note 
on another page) has removed for a time fears of a devalu- 
ation of the exchange rate for coffee, and buyers may now 
operate with more confidence. 

While Brazil is able to dispose of its high grade coffee 
without difficulty it is faced with a substantial increase in 
its total carry-over this year. When the season ends on June 
30th it is estimated that private stocks will amount to some 
seven million bags of 132 lb, compared with just over three 
million bags a year ago ; in addition the government holds 
about three million bags, less than half of which is believed 
to be of exportable quality. The trade is naturally reluc- 
tant to finance a larger stock and is pressing the govern- 
ment to relieve it of part of the burden. The increase 
in the carry-over is more than enough to offset the sharp 
reduction in the 1956-57 crop, so that total supplies over the 
two seasons 1955-56 and 1956-57 should still be ample. 


A Ticket to Moscow ? 


FEW weeks ago the Soviet government gave SAS, the 

Scandinavian airline, permission to fly a direct service 
from the Scandinavian capitals through Riga to Leningrad 
and Moscow. The Russians have now made a direct 
approach to Pan-American World Airways about a service 
between the United States and Russia. Pan-American is 
the “‘ certified’ American carrier for this route and will 
accept the invitation if the American government approves, 
in spite of some doubts about the immediate volume of 
traffic. Although the Russians will presumably ask for 
reciprocal rights to fly into the United States, Aeroflot 
has no suitable aircraft at the moment to operate a Moscow- 
New York service. British European Airways has attempted 
to get similar rights to fly into Moscow but these are 
not likely to be granted until Aeroflat has a big enough 
fleet of Tu r1o4s to fly regularly between London and 
Moscow, although at least ten of these aircraft appear to 
be in service. 

Flying a through route to Moscow would confront BEA 
with some difficult decisions about equipment. The cor- 
poration’s fleet is based on turbo-props, but its routes are 
beginning to stretch over distances that would suit jet 
aircraft even better. Turbo-prop competition in Europe 
will intensify as the Viscount comes into general use and 
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as the Lockheed Electra (ordered by KLM) appears in 
Europe. A service to Moscow would have to meet com- 
petition from Russian jets from the outset, with the prospect 
of similar competition from American jets ending the last 
leg of their journey across the Atlantic at Moscow. It 
might, therefore, be necessary for BEA to run a small fleet 
of jets if it were to attract.its share of the traffic on the 
Moscow route. It cannot decide on this until permission 
is granted, yet a decision could not be long postponed if 
the aircraft were to be delivered in a reasonable time. 


The Seven Seas 


HE Douglas Seven Seas airliner was given its certificate 
rE of airworthiness this week and Pan-American World 
Airways, which has taken the first deliveries, brought one 
of its airliners into London Airport on Thursday to com- 
plete the last fifty hours of test flying before starting 
scheduled operations across the North Atlantic on June 
Ist. In October, deliveries will begin to the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, and BOAC should have the air- 
craft in service by January. The Seven Seas will be the last 
of the long line of Douglas piston-engined aircraft that 
began in the 1930s with the DC 3 and evolved progressively 
into their present enormous size. The Seven Seas has been 
stretched to the utmost limits to give it the power to cross 
the North Atlantic non-stop in both directions. Besides 
being the last of its type the Seven Seas is also the first of 
the true non-stop North Atlantic aircraft towards which 
designers have been working since the end of the war. Lock- 
heed is working on an extended Constellation, the 1694, 
that will have an even greater range than the Seven Seas. 
No airline can hope to compete for first-class traffic on the 
difficult North Atlantic route if it cannot offer non-stop 
flights to match those of its competitors—hence the import- 
ance of early delivery of the Seven Seas to BOAC. But 
economically these gigantic airliners pose questions. They 
have grown larger and more powerful but they show little 
or no reduction in the cost of moving a passenger a mile. 
The airlines have looked to the new engines, jets and turbo- 
props, to break through this cost barrier ; yet apart from 
the Viscount, with its relatively small and simple engine, 
these hopes, too, have yet to be realised. 


Finding the Managers 


T is a common cry among industrialists that they are not 
I getting enough young men of the calibre they need to 
take responsibility in the future ; but reading the latest 
Acton Society Trust report on management* one loses 
sympathy for them in what is in large part a self-made 
predicament. Statistics assembled for 51 of the 65 firms 
employing over 10,000 people in this country reveal that 
management is to an increasing degree being recruited 
from the products of the universities and public schools, 





* Management Succession: the recruiting, training and pro- 


motion of managers. The Acton Society Trust. 139 pages. 
10s. 6d. 
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but that only one-third of the firms studied had any 
organised scheme for executive development (as opposed 
to some sort of personnel department). Some companies 
were understandably reticent when an attempt was made 
to check on the turnover of the graduates they recruited, 
If this is the state of affairs in the biggest firms it is easy 
to imagine how haphazard are recruitment and promotion 
in the smaller. It is a simple business principle that a 
scarce material must be used with economy and ordered up 
in advance of requirements. The personnel department of 
one firm makes a regular survey of future requirements 
for the directors and finds that “ by the time X has been 
suggested as the right man for five different posts there is 
a greater appreciation of the shortages.” 

Notwithstanding these inefficiencies in recruitment and 
utilisation of managers, the Acton Society presents some 
dramatic charts showing how the proportion of men in 
management who started as clerks or manual workers is 
declining and how the proportion with degrees or pro- 
fessional qualifications is going up. Contrary to general 


belief, it is the good arts degree that seems to tell best, 


not a technical training. A list of the factors in a manager’s 
past which have been advantageous or disadvantageous in 
promotion puts an arts degree at Oxford or Cambridge first 
in the list of advantages, a science degree seventh ; while 
the worst disadvantage anyone can have in seeking pro- 
motion is to be 2 foreman. The Society found plenty of 
evidence of discouragement and bewilderment both among 
those climbing the somewhat rickety ladder of promotion, 
and of those on the factory floor who would like to be tried 
out on the first rung (a far higher proportion than is usually 
suspected). Big business is not the civil service ; but neither 
should it give the impression to the ambitious young 
executive of being an elephant—“ either it takes you for a 
ride or it sits down on you.” 


Credit Insurers Confer 


HE international association of export credit insurers 
Zt (the Berne Union) has come close to fulfilling the 
hopes of its founders. At the annual conference which 
ended in Cannes this week members came prepared to 
report on their trading accounts and experiences in 4 
common manner, and more information was exchanged 
than ever before. The discussions relieved any anxieties 
that remained about the twin banes of all insurers:. that 
growing competition would tempt some countries to do 
business at subsidised rates and to insure excessively long 
credits. Members were satisfied that each other’s schemes 
were run on sound commercial lines and did not contain 
disguised subsidies or other artificial aids. A fairly solid 
front has been maintained against insuring exceptionally 
long credits ; lapses from grace are still rare. Both the 
amount of credit insured and the maximum length of credit 


appear to have stabilised, with four to five years’ credit a5 
the normal maximum. 


A comparison of credit terms insured confirmed tha‘ 
there were no significant differences between one country 
and another. That could hatdly have come as a surprise, 
though it is in sharp contrast to what insurers are frequently 
told by their clients. It is a common ploy for an exporter 
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*§,287,000 


tons now building... 


“According to THE FINANCIAL TIMES...” 


How often are these words the introduction to 
important information that profoundly affects 
decisions in industry? No other newspaper pub- 
lishes daily information so varied or so vital to 
men at the summit and men on the way up. 
Scientific developments, new production and 
Management techniques, commercial trends, 
current affairs—and the vital economic back- 
ground—are all part of the wider view presented 
by THE FINANCIAL TIMES. Try reading it every day 
for a week. Whatever your particular industry, 
and whatever your own part in it, you will find 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES as interesting as it is 


invaluable. 


*o ° ° ° 7° . " ic 
Subject of a report in The Financial Times and typical of the 
many reasons why... 


~ Men of Industry read 








THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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an Imperial 


‘Good Companion’ 


“0 


Homework’s much more fun , . . and much easier, when 
it’s properly done on a portable. Nancy goes to a pro- 
gressive school, Her parents lose a typewriter (and a 
daughter) for the evening. But they’re as pleased with 
Nancy as Nancy’s Head is. The best things learnt in life 
are what you teach yourself... Nancy has taught herself 
: ~~ s s » 
typing on Dad’s ‘ Good Companion’. 
Very enduring, Imperial ‘Good Companions’, 
British from A to Z. Two models, £26 aad 
£29.10.0 complete with carrying case. 
H.P. terms available. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD., LEICESTER AND HULL 
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If you have a noticing eye, you will have noticed 
the name Wilmot Breeden on your car 
ignition key. Thereupon, if you have an asking 
mind, you arrive at a question. 
Well, who are Wilmot Breeden ? 
Makers of keys ? 
No. Not precisely . . . Makers of all kinds of 
? equipment for the Automobile Industry 
—bumpers, over-riders, handles, window- 
winders, locking mechanisms, radiator grilles, 
g steering wheels — and this on such a large 
scale that only among the London-to-Brighton 
veterans will you be likely to 
find a British car to which they have not 
contributed something. 
Wilmot Breeden. Dwelling in Birmingham and 
elsewhere in the world. Specialising in 
automobile components so necessary that you take them for 
granted, and so well integrated that you have to hunt 


high and low for a hint of their identity. Two words on your key . » « 
many parts of yourcar,.. 





WIEMOT BREEDEN ARE AT BIRMINGHAM : ALSO AT LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, MELBOURNE, TORONTO 
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to claim that his competitors abroad are being offered better 
terms of credit insurance. Nowadays the members of the 
Berne Union do not wait for the annual conference to check 
those claims ; they simply telephone their counterparts 
abroad. Frequently the terms prove to be the same. 


“ Blue Circle” Dividends 


HE preliminary statement of the “ Blue Circle” group 
T of cement companies does not contain consolidated 
profit figures for the whole group. But to stockholders 
ruminating on the bigger dividends and the proposed free 
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scrip issues this will appear as only a minor defect. The 
ordinary dividends for 1955 of Associated Portland Cement 
and its subsidiary, British Portland Cement, have both been 
set at 223 per cent, compared with 20 per cent in 1954. 
The ordinary dividend of another subsidiary of Associated 
Portland, Alpha Cement, has also been raised from 30 to 
35 per cent. All three companies report an increase in 
net profits, but while the gross trading surplus of Associated 
Portland has gone up slightly from {4,722,375 to 
£4,725,589, the gross profits of the two subsidiaries show 
a slight drop, with British Portland’s surplus declining from 
£4,166,893 to £4,073,898 and Alpha’s from £1,242,992 to 
£1,175,054. During a boom year the profits of the “ Blue 
Circle ” group have done nothing more than hold their own. 

This is one of the facts that stockholders must weigh 





Pictures of World Oil 


A STATISTICAL review issued by the 
British Petroleum Company last 
week shows clearly some of the funda- 
mental changes that have occurred in 


although America still consumes more 
than half of the world output. 
reserves at the end of 1955 were suffi- 


world proved reserves, and an even 
larger proportion of the “possible” 
reserves, which are many times as 


Proved 


the petroleum industry since before the 
war. World production and consump- 
tion have been rising at an average of 
8 per cent a year since 1945. In the 
Eastern Hemisphere the trend of oil 
consumption has been rising nearly twice 
as steeply as in the United States, 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE PRODUCT 
DEMAND 


cient for another 33 years’ consumption 
at the 195§ rate. 

The most striking increase in crude 
oil output has been in the Middle East, 
where 159 million tons were produced 
ldst year compared with only 16 million 
tons in 1938. Also in the Middle East 
are 17 billion of the 26 billion tons of 


SOURCE OF WESTERN EUROPE 
40 


MPORTS 


great. In the United States, which has 
more than doubled its own crude oil 
output since 1938, the proved reserves 
are sufficient for only 13 years’ produc- 
tion at present rates, and the United 
States has become a net importer to the 
extent of I1 per cent of its supplies. 


But the biggest changes have occurred 
in Europe. Before the war two-thirds 
of Western Europe’s supplies came from 
wells and refineries in the United States 
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and the Caribbean, and only 22 per cent 
from the Middle East. In 1955, when 
total oil imports into Western Europe 
were nearly triple the prewar volume, 
the Middle East provided mofe than 
three-quarters, and less than a quarter 
came from the Caribbean. Demand for 
fuel oils, which before the war accounted 
for only 32 per cent of the total, has 
risen over four times in volume, and 
now comprises 42 per cent of total 
demand. Conversely, the share of 
petrol, the demand for which has not 
quite doubled in volume during the 
same period, has declined from 35 per 
cent to 23 per cent. 
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after the scrip issues of 150 per cent from Associated Port- 
land (raising its issued ordinary capital to £20 million) and 
of 200 per cent from British Portland (raising its ordinary 
capital to £16 million). The announcements of both issues, 
which are subject to the consent of CIC, contain the usual 
warning that the issues do not necessarily imply any effective 
increase in dividend payments. On the mathematical count 
of earnings an increase in dividend payments would not be 
‘impossible. But if the demand for building materials 
continues to increase the credit squeeze must in the end 
limit its rate of growth, and foreign markets may be less 
easy to penetrate than they were. Of more immediate 
moment, the industry’s bill of costs is going up, and it 
will be interesting to see what profit margins emerge after 
the present undertaking not to increase prices before 
June 30th comes to an end. As the chairman of a rival 
group, Mr Halford Reddish of Rugby Cement, recently 
pointed out, substantial increases in costs have occurred 
since the undertaking to hold prices stable was given. 


Raised Sights on the Copperbelt 


HE Northern Rhodesia copper producers are confident 
that world demand will continue to grow, and they 

are also confident, as one of the world’s low-cost regions, 
of their ability to share in that growth. Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa, one of the two groups mining 
the copperbelt, will bring the Bancroft mine into operation 
next year with an initial output of 44,000 tons a year ; 
output will rise to 86,000 tons by 1960. The other group, 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, has recently started producing 
at Chibuluma, a copper and cobalt mine with an annual 
output of about 16,000 tons of 
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GROWTH announced that further plans 
1000 tong tons so for expansion are being con- 
900 propucTion FFA sidered. : 
400 | 2 ‘4 Speaking in Salisbury this 
300+ 4 | week the chairman of RST, 
uel 4 Mr Ronald Prain, said that 
“A exploration of the orebody to 
100} v4 


the west of the Mufulira mine 
had gone far enough to justify 
plans to expand output by 
up-to §0 per cent ; the exist- 
ing capacity is not far short of 100,000 tons a year. 
The old Chambishi mine, development of which was aban- 
doned in 1931 when the Mufulira orebody proved to be 
the more important, may be brought into production on a 
scale initially of something like that of Chibuluma. A 
20-mile railway to carry ore from Chambishi for treatment 
at Mufulira was built in 1932. 

Both programmes will be dependent on the supply of 
hydro-electric power from Kariba, scheduled to be available 
in 1960, and on an adequate railway capacity which still 
lags in Rhodesia. Mr Prain did not indicate the total cost 
nor how the financing—*“a considerable operation ”—was 
to be put through. On recent experience it seems improb- 
able that Chambishi, though it has much of a shaft already 
in existence and is to start as a small mine, can cost less 
than £5 million. The Chambishi company’s existing issued 
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capital is 550,000 £1 ordinary shares. Any new financing 
seems likely to be based on the proportions in which that 
capital is held—Rhodesian Selection Trust 64 per cent, 
Rhodesian Anglo American 32 per cent, and British Sourh 
Africa Company 4 per cent. 


Flowers, Frost and Horse Power 


HE nurserymen watched ruefully whilst the dust was 
T scuffed up by visitors along the paths at the Chelsea 
Flower Show this week. Much of the stock they were 
nursing through a hard winter has been lost—though for- 
tunately the losses of their customers were heavy too. A 
cold spring has driven up the fuel bills of nurseries with 
extensive glass, making the prices of plants grown under 
glass considerably higher than they were last year. Now 
the prolonged dry weather threatens to be at least as serious 
as the late frosts: Some of the exhibits in the few outdoor 
gardens shown this year were suffering even on the first 
day. Of the seven gardens, five are given over to rock 
plants. One of the two formal gardens was J. Cheal’s 
sophisticated, controversial design that well deserved the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s medal, for it showed that 
landscape gardeners, for all the traditional nature of their 
calling, are capable of evolving new themes—in this instance 
advanced enough to startle some visitors. 

The difficulty this year of bringing forward plants to 
stock the gardens may account for their smaller number, but 
the high cost of these spectacular exhibits, after a costly 
winter, must also have played its part. Applications for 
space under canvas, indeed, were heavier than ever. The 
range of plants shown was wider and more extensive than it 
has been for several years despite a notable absence of 
specimens tender to frost. 

There were nearly 140 nursery exhibits, but they were 
outnumbered by the 170 stands devoted largely to means of 
mechanising the back-breaking job of gardening. Excluding 
such gadgets as spring-operated spades and weed-killer 
walking sticks, and not counting motor mowers (mechanic:! 
and electric), there are 13 different types of miniature 
tractors on display—a choice, as wide, if not wider, than 
that which confronts the farmer. They range in size and 
price from 2 hp engines costing little more than {50 for 
the basic unit of tractor and hoe up to Ransomes’ £335 baby 
rubber-tracked crawler: Many of these mechanical ¢ulti- 
vators are bought for market gardens, but they are also 
going to the larger private gardens to offset ever-rising wag¢s 
and the growing scarcity of skilled labour. They rank, as 
does the mounting variety of horticultural chemicals, a: 
short cuts to good husbandry, part of a trend that has spread 
down from the large farms to the smallest suburban gardens 


Executives Under Strain 


~ a heavy day at the office the businessman, almost 
proverbially, is in no condition to face anything 
strenuous in theatre, art or literature ; but as the pace grows 
hotter, it is not just that the business man is tired but. that 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


O l 
1 Why is ‘striking oil’ a synonym z 


for finding any sudden 

source of wealth? Most often the task 

of reaching oil is painfully long and laborious. 
Men must drill deep indeed beZore mineral 
oil will gush or can be pumped to the 
surface. And now that the world’s demand 
for clean, controlled power is well-nigh 
insatiable, more and more oil is being 
burned to generate electricity. 

Between the crude oil that is burned to 
drive a turbo-alternator and the switch that 
starts a lathe or heats an oven, stretches 

a whole world of intricate, precise 

machinery and equipment—Crompton 
Parkinson’s world, where they 

have long been pioneers. It would be 

hard to find one major development 

in the control of electricity with which 
Crompton Parkinson have not been associated. 
The generating, conducting, measuring, 
moderating and utilising of electricity is their 
familiar province; a province they stand 
ready to widen when any new source 


of power whatsoever is discovered. 
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MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS 
ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS * SWITCHGEAR 
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BATTERIES * TRACTION EQUIPMENT * CBILING FANS 
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RL Aa eR LYELL 
and contractors 
to world industry 


Simon resources and experience are brought 


to bear on many industrial developments of 


national and international importance. 


COAL AND ATOMS 


Simon-Carves have long been closely concerned with coal, and 
today in many countries Simon-Carves coa_ washeries, coke 
ovens and power stations contribute to efficient coal production 


and utilisation. 


In the new field of nuclear energy as a source of heat and power 
Simon-Carves enterprise and resources are being brought to bear 
on the design and construction of atomic power stations. A 
stride into the future is already being taken by the GEC Simon- 


Carves Atomic Energy Group. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Heat 
where you 
want it 


Use electricity and bring the heat to the job 
instead of having to bring the job to 
the heat. Heat can be applied wherever 
it is possible to bring a pair of wires— 
and so the heating process can be 
right in the line of production. 


You get much finer contro! with electricity, too. 
Temperatures can be controlled auto- 
matically—and the constant heat 
value of electricity means that you 
know that the treatment is precisely 
what is required. Not only tempera- 
tures but the operation of a complete 
heating unit can be controlled auto- 
matically. Electric heating equip- 
ment can be arranged to start, run and 
shut down to any process requirement 
or time and temperature cycle. 


Heat where you want it, perfect con- 
trol, cleanliness, lower labour costs 
and better working conditions are 
some of the advantages of using 
electricity for heating. 


Heating is just one of the many ways in 
which electricity plays a vital part in the 
drive for greater productivity. 


Electricity 
increases 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and 
information or get in touch with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the 
uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity and 
Productivity. Titles now available are: Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and 
Resistance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


Issued by the 


British Electrical Development Association 
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he is becoming increasingly liable to serious occupational 
Jiness. “Ulcers” is the generic disease of mental and 
physical overstrain that goes with high executive responsi- 
bility ; but though it is the one most owned to by American 
business men, “ Managerkrankheit ” in the German phrase 
can take many forms, amounting at worst to a type of 
business combat neurosis which at the least requires a 
month’s holiday with compulsory golf, at worst psycho- 
analysis or some analogous and equally costly treatment. 

British management, in particular, is faced with new 
dangers from exporting considerations, according to Mr 
J. J. O'Dwyer, principal medicak officer of Unilever, Ltd., 
who has recently drawn the attention of the Royal Society 
of Health Conference to the effects of constant overseas 
travel. The executive going abroad into the front line of 
the fight for exports is warned not to think of this as in any 
way a holiday or even a mental change from the cares of the 
office ; it is, on the contrary, an extra strain, involving a 
physical adjustment, to a new climate as well as the usual 
14-hour day of the top executive (counting—or possibly not 
counting—the business sociabilities inseparable from land- 
ing a worthwhile contract). This is no way to treat an ulcer. 
At the least, the doctors at the Congress urged, the execu- 
tive should come back by boat. It is to be hoped that senior 
executives will take this professional advice seriously ; and 
there may be something to be said for giving some inter- 
office publicity to Mr O’Dwyer’s findings among executives 
who are spared the heavy burden of trips abroad. Some 
stay-at-home executives are even tempted to think they are 
missing something, particularly when a business trip 
happens to require the attendance of a wife. So they are, 
their peripatetic colleagues have now Mr O’Dwyer’s 
authority to tell them, quietly but firmly—missing over- 
work, the risk of picking up typhoid or dysentery at some 
godforsaken restaurant, and the domestic nursing such mis- 
fortunes entail. 


Rising Road Expenditure 


WARM bank holiday weekend at Whitsun brings out 
A and concentrates along important routes a visibly 
high proportion of the 34 or more million cars in Britain, 
and holidaying motorists stuck in long traffic jams—as most 
are sooner or later — are ready consumers of propaganda 
about road expenditure as the Roads Campaign Council 
found last weekend, But congestion is not the symptom 
only of peak holiday travel and one disquieting feature in 
recent foad casualty returns (to the end of April ten per 


NEW CONSTRUCTION IMPROVEMENTS 
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: mn. mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. 
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cent up on last year) and in the latest police accident reports 
is the marked increase in the number of accidents apparently 
caused by vehicles following too closely behind each other. 

Road expenditure is slowly gathering momentum under 
the government’s £147 million four-year programme but 
progress is still measured more in schemes in preparation 
than in work actually being done. Between authorisation 
and commencement of work the details of planning and con- 
tracts may take a year or eighteen months. In the year to 
last March about £8 million was spent out of Exchequer 
funds on new construction and major improvements and 
£27 million of future work was sanctioned. Authorisations 
totalling £433 million were carried forward to the present 
year, when spending is expected to reach about £20 million, 
including £5 million by local authorities. These authorisa- 
tions include some of the new motorways. The contract 
for the Preston by-pass was placed this week. This will 
form part of the Preston-Birmingham motorway, and con- 
tract details for the London-Birmingham section of the 
London-Yorkshire motorway are now being settled. The 
programme has at least escaped the latest batch of cuts and 
the general aim for the rate of spending on new works by 
ali authorities is still £50 million a year in about two year’s 
time. 


SHORTER NOTES 


After a period of test, the first of the Calder Hall reactors 
is now working, and the transmission of electricity to 
the Whitehaven district should start in a few weeks. The 
full installation, consisting of two reactors and four turbines, 
will deliver 100,000 kW. 


* 


Full accounts of Marks and Spencer show that the com- 
pany has continued its policy of rapid development. 
Freehold and leasehold properties have risen from 
£35,297,191 to £38,802,199, but the future commitments 
on properties in the course of development are down from 
£2 million to £1 million, 


* 


The interim ordinary dividend of Turner and Newall, 
the asbestos group, has been left unchanged at 5 per cent. 
But the cautious directors say that while trading conditions 
in the half-year to March 31st were “ satisfactory,” towards 
the end of the period the volume of sales was “ tending 
slightly downwards,” and in the home market some cus- 
tomers, affected by the credit squeeze, are reducing their 
orders. Abroad the volume of trade is “ static and may be 
somewhat lower before long.” 


* 


The directors of Carreras have again passed the interim 
ordinary dividend, although the provisional results for the 
half-year to April 30th are slightly more favourable than 
those for the corresponding period last year. For the full 
year to October 31, 1955, there was one dividend payment 
of 83 per cent. 
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UNITED MOLASSES. The 
public thinks of the United _Molasses 
Company partly as a commodity trader 
supplying molasses, which is a sugar pro- 
duct, partly also as a shipping company 
reflecting the fluctuations of the freight 
market, and particularly of the tanker 
section. That view is not wrong; the 
reason why in 1955 the company showed 
a profit before depreciation and tax of 
{5.2 million compared with £4.3 million 
in 1954 had much to do with the strong 
demand for molasses and much, also, with 
the favourable turn that shipping freights 
took in the last three months of the year. 
In the result the dividend is up to the 
equivalent of 29 per cent gross, compared 
with 22.1 per cent gross last year, when 
it was supplemented with a 4 per cent 
tax-free distribution from capital reserve. 

The current development is that United 
Molasses is broadening its base. It is 
now a great deal more than a tanker plus 
commodity company. Through the 
Anchor Line the group owns an impor- 
tant fleet of passenger liners and cargo 
liners. It has important holdings with 
Tate and Lyle in Sugar Line and in West 
Indies Sugar Company. In Weymann’s 
it owns a bus body building company and 
last year it was actively engaged in buying 
more manufacturing companies. For 
about £210,000 it bought all the capital 
of E. N. Bray, electrical control gear 
manufacturers, and at the turn of the year 
it broadened its investment in Olympic 
Portland Cement, a British registered 
company making cement in America, into 
a controlling interest. The cost of the 
62 per cent holding in this company was 
about £749,000. 

The main lines of the group’s business 
have done well. In the molasses business 
itself the chairman, Mr G. W. Scott, 
reports stable prices and a further increase 
in consumption. Consumption in cattle 
feed both in Britain and the United States 
has expanded and in Britain the demand 
for molasses for distillation also rose, 
though the chairman still expects that 
part of the demand to shrink when the 
new synthetic plants now springing up 
are completed. Towards the end of the 
year molasses prices hardened and the 
company had to raise selling prices—but 
not, the chairman thinks, to a level that 
will prevent demand expanding. The 
sharp rise of about 32} per cent to £3.2 
million in molasses stocks must therefore 
owe something to price as well as to 
volume. On the shipping side the com- 
pany should receive one more vessel next 
year to complete its second tanker build- 
ing programme. But it has not stopped 
building. Since the close of the accounts 
it has ordered three bulk cargo carriers of 
11,000 tons for delivery in 1958-59 and 
has reserved a berth for a tanker for 
delivery in 1961. 

On one side only does the balance 
sheet show signs of discomfort. The sub- 
stantial gilt-edged holdings have suffered 
in the credit squeeze and the company 
has wisely decided to write its gilt-edged 


| Company Notes 





holding down to market value out of 
capital reserve, even though it may get 
back more than all the book loss if it holds 
its investments to maturity. After using 
£763,798 for that writing down, group 
reserves and undistributed profits still 
amounted to {13.2 million, compared 
with £12.9 million at the end of 1954. 
The chairman thinks that shipping 
freights are likely to remain higher than 
in 1955 and that, barring catastrophe, 
profits should not be less than those of 
last year ° 


* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
Two connected themes run through the 
valedictory statement of Mr Edward A. 
O’Neal as chairman of Monsanto Chemi- 
cals. One is the trimming of profit 
margins as competition intensifies and as 
costs continue to rise ; the other concerns 
the development and_ research pro- 
gramme designed to bring new products 
into the Monsanto fold and to consolidate 
the business in existing products. 

Last year Monsanto established another 
new record in the volume and value of its 
sales. That is to be expected; for the 
group has continued to add to its pro- 
ductive capacity, spending £1,257,801 on 
capital account last year. But the group’s 
margins were so trimmed that its gross 
profits fell slightly, from £1,791,083 to 
£1,789,573 and the ordinary dividend was 
left unchanged at 22} per cent. And Mr 
O’Neal evidently fears that margins will 
be further narrowed. 


Year to Dec. 31, 
1954 1955 


£ f£ 
12,634,616 13,499,986 
12,662,053 13,638,566 


Sates and earnings:— 
EONS ies uss eels ek bee 
Fotal income ....... 
Raw materials, fuel, 


OR i vas ean ewe 8,006,220 8,765,538 
Depreciation ....... 669,382 588,909 
Loan interest ......; 175,000 175,000 
Wages, etc. ..ccccce 2,020,368 2,319,546 
SUMS oe os 984,584 791,423 
Dividends .......... 404,250 422,625 
Retained profits .. 402,249 575,525 


ds. ordinary share at 26s. 6d. yields£4 5s. per cent. 


Perhaps the most significant of Mon- 
santo’s new Ventures are the full-scale 
plant at Newport for the production of 
synthetic rubbers and Monsanto’s direct 
venture into petrochemicals. On this Mr 
O’Neal says: “following discussions with 
Esso Petroleum Company Limited our 
two cempanies have reached agreement 
in principle in respect of an arrangement 
under which Esso have offered us a site 
for a new plant to be erected by us 
adjoining their refinery at Fawley in 
Hampshire.” 


* 


CADBURY BROTHERS and 
ROWNTREE. The past year was 
a black time for the chocolate manufac- 
turers. For fifteen years the industry 
had been subject to controls ; last year it 
had to face the full force of competition. 
During the year, too, the price of cocoa 
fell from £400 to £250 a ton and the 
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manufacturers were forced to write down 

‘their stocks. To add to these troubles 
there were disputes with the retailers and 
wholesalers about profit margins And 
as in most industries, costs were risiny 
No wonder, then, that the full report of 
Cadbury Brothers and the preliminary 
report of Rowntree are bitter rather than 
full cream. 

Both companies show an increase jp 
sales. Sales by Rowntree were higher 
than the 1954 record figure of about £4) 
million, while Cadbury’s sales on the 
home market rose by 6.3 per cent to just 
under £45 million, stemming from an in- 
crease of 3 per cent in tonnage. The value 
of Cadbury’s export sales was lower than 
in the previous year, but it brought the 
company’s total sales up to £47} million, 
Including the sales of subsidiaries, the 
group turnover rose from £72.5 million 
to £76.3 million. 

The costs of Cadbury’s “ ingredients, 
wages, materials and expenses,” however, 
rose from £61.3 million to £69.4 million. 
This indicates a rise in operating costs, 
but also includes an unspecified amount 
written off stocks of cocoa. It cannot 
have been a trifling amount, for the Cad- 
bury group carries heavier stocks than 
Rowntree, which had to write off 
£2,043,850 from its stocks last year. The 
final result is that both companies have 
left their dividends unchanged, but both 
have reported a sharp fall in net profits. 
Rowntree’s net earnings have dropped 
from £1,887,341 to £366,740, while the 
net profits of Cadbury have fallen from 
£3,500,720 to £952,112. In the light of 
these results, the chairman, Mr L. J. 
Cadbury, says that the company has 


revised its capital development pro- 
gramme, postponing some projects, 
though much more on the side of 


amenities than on the side of production. 
All the chocolate manufacturers will con- 
tinue to try to make production more 
efficient, for, as the recent price reduc- 
tions showed, they are still locked in a 
competitive struggle, in which the smaller 
manufacturers rather than the giants may 
have to take the worst buffets. 


* 


BURMAH OIL. The first illus- 
tration in the full report of Burmah Oi! 
is not, as some stockholders might expect, 
one of a dividend warrant from British 
Petroleum, but of the Chauk Oilfield on 
the Irrawaddy. Derricks and pagodas 
make a romantic combination, but it 1s 
the mundane (though prodigious) invest- 
ments that gave Burmah Oil’s dividends a 
fillip. The ordinary dividend was raised 
from II} to 174 per cent and the accounts 
were closed before the bigger final divi- 
dends from BP and Shell were paid over. 
Out of the £13,632,789 of total income 
after depreciation, dividends on “ other 
investments” contributed £6,776,119, 
compared with £2,884,504 in 1954. lhc 
profit on trading, after depreciation, con- 
tributed £4,381,880, compared with 
£3,855,048. 

The comparison can be taken a stage 
further. In the consolidated balance sheet 
fixed assets, after depreciation 0! 


£6,987,547, are valued at £9,578,108. The 
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book value of Burmah Oil’s “ other quoted 
‘nvestments ” (which exclude the 
£2,842.294 of British Government securi- 
ties £32,088,863, compared with 
{10,714,505- “That increase reflects the 
direct revaluation of the company’s 
holding in British Petroleum from 4s. to 


hare. That revaluation tells only 
on of the story, for the market 
value of these investments at the end of 
last December was £164,738,704, com- 
with £127,052,;750 at the end of 


208. a 


Set 
a ifae 


pared 
1954. 
‘But in his review the chairman, Sir 
Kenneth Harper, devotes most of his 
attention to the company’s tading in 
Burma, India and Pakistan. This trade 
brought in a bigger profit last year, but 
these profits. came chiefly from the distri- 
bution of oil products, of which only 28 
per cent came from Burmah Oil’s 
indigenous production. But though Sir 
Kenneth has an interesting story to tell, 
the eves of stockholders will surely keep 
returning to the £164 million of invest- 
ments while the price of Burmah Oil’s £1 
stock units—currently 88s. xd. giving a 
vield of about £4—moves with that of 
British Petroleum. 


* 


J. & P. GOATS. The directors 
of J. & P. Coats have left the ordinary 
dividend for 1955 unchanged at 84 per 
cent. Since the announcement the £1 
ordinary stock units have risen in an 
uncertain market from 22s. 6d. to 
23s. 1o}d.—a move that expresses less 
satisfaction with the dividend, which can 
never have been in danger, than with the 
profits which were good. 

The group’s loss on exchange has been 
whittled down from £4,200,000 in 1953 
and {1,300,000 in 1954, when the losses 
occurred in Mexican and Brazilian cur- 
rencies, to £245,000 in 1955. After 
charging these losses, the consolidated 
gross profit has risen from £8,638,512 to 
£10,878,524. If these losses are added 
back the trading surplus still shows an 
increase, from £9,938,512 to £11,123,524. 
lhe charge for British taxation on profits 
has fallen, from £2,449,984 to £2,280,661, 
but that for foreign taxation has gone up 
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from £2,541,507 to £3,221,740. These 
figures support the impression that it was 
the company’s. business overseas which 
contributed most to the improvement in 
trading results. So, also, does a com- 
parison between the profits of the group 
and those of the parent company alone. 
The group’s net profit after tax has risen 
from £3,647,021 to £5,376,123, while the 
parent company’s net profit has risen, 
less sharply, from £2,459,450 to 
£2,718,804. At an ex-dividend price of 
22s. 9d. the {1 stock units yield 73 per 
cent, one of the smallest yields in the 
cotton textile list. 


* 


GESTETNER. The end of 
Gestetner’s accounting year has been 
changed from August 31st to March 31st. 
Thus no firm comparison can be made 
between the profits earned in the seven 
months to March 31, 1956, and those 
earned in the year to August 31, 1955; 
indeed, the directors emphasise that “ the 
results of the period covered by these 
accounts should not be taken as pro- 
portionately representative of a full 
twelve months’ trading.” Stockholders 
can if they wish take cheer from the fact 
that the ordinary dividend of 12} per 
cent for the seven months is equivalent 
to an annual rate of 21.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 20 per cent in 1954-55, and 
need not read anything ominous into the 
apparent drop in the monthly rate of 
profits. 

They should also note that the level of 
trading has been higher, bringing up the 
value of stocks in seven months from 
£1,641,810 to £1,750,385 and of debtors 
from £1,633,554 to £1,886,666. And the 
company is still expanding. Costs of pro- 
duction and distribution continue to rise 
and the full cost of recent wage increases 
is not reflected in the latest accounts. But 
the directors hope that the higher turn- 
over for which the new buildings provide 
will go far to absorb increases in costs 
and so enable prices to be maintained. 
At the current price of 21s. 6d. the §s. 
“A” ordinary shares yield about § per 
cent on the assumption of an annual divi- 
dend of 214 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 64% 
Next Contango Day: June 6th 
Next Settlement Day: May 29th 


SHORT-DATED Government stocks were 
again firm throughout the week, 5 per cent 
Exchequer 1957 moving up a fraction to 
100g. Longer-dated stocks declined; 
3+ per cent Gas 1969-71 was lowered *s to 
84% and the 3 per cent stock 1990-95 
is to 6918. Undated issues were scarcely 
changed ; 4 per cent Consols were 1's lower 
and 3} War Loan a similar amount higher. 
Industrial stocks showed scattered gains 
towards the close of last week, but 
declined this week. The opening of the 
new account on Wednesday brought little 
support, due partly to a decline on Wall 
Street and losses predominated. 

Associated Portland Cement receded 
Is. 3d. to 108s. 9d. before the announce- 
ment of the increased dividend and scrip 
issue, but then recovered 1s. Tarmac 
advanced to 80s. ICI lost 1s. 14d. to 
45s. 104d. following the report. GUS 
“A” rose Is. 9d. to 42s. 6d., but stores 
were generally easier, Woolworth losing 
Is. 3d. Electrical stocks improved at first, 
but dropped back in the new account; 
C. A. Parsons gained 2s. 6d. to 88s. 6d., 
then receded to 85s. 6d., Plessey were 6d. 
higher on balance at 69s. and Reyrolle fell 
to 105s. 6d. after reaching 108s. 6d. Steel 
shares weakened on Wednesday and 
engineering stocks are generally un- 
changed since last week. Raleigh lost 
2s. 10}d. to 36s. 1ro}d., BSA 1s. 6d. to 
29s. 9d. and motors were again lower. 
Ford and BMC reached their lowest 
points this year at 31s. 44d. and 6s. 114d. 
respectively following the fall in produc- 
tion. Hawker Siddeley fell 2s. 6d. to 35s. 
Reckitt & Colman rose 2s. after the dis- 
closure of higher profits. 

Randfontein lost a further 9d. to 39s., 
but some Kaffirs were firm, Dominion 
Reefs gaining 3d to 17s. 3d. De Beers 
failed to maintain a slight improvement 
and the deferred shares receded to 4. 
London Tin lost an earlier rise of 74d. 
and were quoted at 9s. 6d. xd on Wednes- 
day. Coppers eased at the same time 
and rubbers were depressed by the 
further lowering of the commodity price. 
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1956 
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7 | 10 [War L'n 34% aft. Dec. 52 71R* «714*| 2:15 11. | 417 3 | SHors & Stores | pers Se 
164 10 Conv. 3 p aft. April 61. 724 72° | oie 214171 11) e a a 6 - ‘ 8 b Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 15/9 156*/410 4 
66} | eas. 3% aft. Apri ss. 634 623 | 215 9 4 fan h 14a Debenhams 10/- . | 15 6° ) 
56} | 52  |Consols 24%............ 538 | 534 | 2 16 3f| 44/9 32/9 | 45.6 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-. 36/74 | 36/45 Tl 3 
Sot | 51d [Treas 2% aft, April 15. | 33 Si } +4 ' | : + uy m4 57 104 Tha 324d Marke & Spen Taree! a 6 eet hi 
IO§ +r lec. ] of, ’ : 9 een } = : zZ j 25 a =i a iy j— 2? © 
801 | 75} (Br. Elec. 3% "68 el mL mt Sa gle at eq or | 09 al 3645 Woolworth /-.-....| 58/6 | 88.6 | 4 16 : 
79} | TS |Br. Elec. 3% "74-77. .... 16% | 753 |3 7 71418 4th60/ 0: aie | tee 
acu | 99) (Be. Elen, 34% 16-79... a 13 3 alana 6 |e. | ‘Sel I2dBurmab {lon 138/1} 142.6 | 313 3 
907 85} | Br. cnatGess = 80 | 3 4 7) 418111) caiy 58h a purmab £2 0)3 5. cs 88/1} 87 ¢ aa 
JY <8 o '69-72....... } 89 13 4 71 i & £58} 6a 14 b Royal Dutct E a, lo 
87 i 82 ir. Gas 34%, '69-T1...... 844 849 13 7 3) ; : sf 180/9 129/- #5 a) t13}bShell nT hy £754 |2 9 8 
80 7 Be Be gh. Se WO sss y bs 70} 0 13 3 1)413 43/3 | 31/104 talte +5 a\Trinidad Oil 5/-..... Peru iss 
80 ie | 75} |Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 113 7m 1311 3/51 SHIPPING Pepe | O 9 
90; | 85} |Br, Trans. 4% °72-77..... g7i* | g7* | 3 2 61) 34/- | 28/6 . Brit. &C 
73 IBr. Trans. 3% °78- of 5} 419 41) 27/— | 29/14 | “Sa om'wealth10/-) 33/- | 33/- | 411 
a esomenaanaets : 13 310/416 91) 35,9 | 29/- it TebCunard £1 -..-...... 23/-* | 23/- 81311 
, (o To cartiest date. (f) Flat yield. (f) To latest date. ¢ Ex dividend : | P. & O. Def. {1...... 30/- | 30/- 5 68 
Assumed average life approx. 1] years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d ee. ene. | 12/14 | 45/- 144c¢ 15 cA eee 
é: eae 13/6" | 817. | Sal 114bAssoc, Port Com. i. 68/9 | 68/9" | 4 1 3 
sis | Prices. Ii / $b Assoc. Port. C io 
Prices, 1985 ¢oMay33,1956 ae re | Price, Price, | Yield, | 54/9 | 45/3 | ta 3h Bowaier Paper {1 "56/1041 55. | 4 lh 
cages May 16, May 23,! May 2: / A? /.8 | 
High | Low | High | Low POREIGN BONDS) 1956 | 1956 Le” a i me at Ns 4a) 8 bBrit. Aluminium f1 . | 3/48 a f ; : 
| | SSS |e ee | stat | hal ‘Stelceeadinn Paster gas geo | oeey [sas 
ee te a T7k Aust. 34% 65-69 ....| 80} | 804 3 [Siac at, (id ete eee. | 23744 Belen t 
123 Ceylon 4% °73-75 78 / 4a) 10 bDunl 1 ; ri6¢@ 
103} | 874 | 88} | 85 .N. Zealand 4% '76-78. 77 | 6 1 107] 66/14 | 47/3 unlop Rubber 10/-.| 21/- | .9/9* 7 1 3 
é N.Z 4%, °16-78.| 853* 4a) 8b English Ele aie - e 
88 87} 644 574 LCC 30, 0 4 854 5 2 10/1) 65/6 50 / 2 Sb. AEs cies 56/3 55 /- 4 10 Il 
CC. 3% aft. 1920..| 61* 3 | 945 44aGeneral E 5 | + 
99 83 85§ | 84 |Liverpc 1 307 . 61 418 41449 104 41/3 4 | ral Elect. {1..... 56/3 | 55/- 5 110 
84 65 68 | | 63 M We BS "94-64. 7 8 |5 7 11162/9 | 46/ a, 6 oe ee 46/9* | 45/3 | 4 35 
3 | M. Wtr.‘B’ 3% 34-2003 | ; | 46/18 |. Sha) 12401 eee | 
a German 7% 1924... /O | 5S2/- | Thal 1 ee 2 
21s | 149 | 1994 187° (German 54% ow 191 1075 | 30/3. | 22/9 H 124» London Brick (1.....| 597 |59/- |615 8 
a. lie ta 208 Japan 5% 1907......| 2194 a9 oe 69 ‘AA | 55/3 | 126 44a’ Monanobeaai 65/ | Veels $l 
‘ | a Sn aenon 3 / an: A kel. ae ee ee wee eee + | 
| fese Batali stiasceettccmahtcinatte Cottall taste 136 | 98/9 1240, Gfa\Tube Investments £1:| 66/3. | oe |S Tile 
. | | 82/9 | 61/74 6 7 910Unilev “ea Peat Pees | $390 
ie cial ’ fun / VET £4 ccvcwseoce | 3 
- M me ge Set Two. | | a. he ge a) t11§b United Molasses 10/-. aL, 4 | a ies . ts "7 
to May 23, 1956 pividends | ORDINARY Lag ae | Yield, 2/104 1/104) Tt 54 eae Tea & Lands £1. | | 33/3 | 26 6* 3 2 8 
High Low (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1956 Ae May 23, 61/9 | 42/3 | 15 “ 30 blUnited Sea Betong “i 41 6 oe ts 
: = ng /6 | 42/6* 21 3 5 
ce oy Banks & Disco’ = 8 | MINES 
50/-_| 41/9 1 ONT ifs 3 Th | 20a) 50 x 
oe 10 82 Da T bBarclays £1... | 44/- | 44/- | & % % f35/78 | 94/44 | 80 al 120 ee Ae me) Te Th | ST ‘ 
oe /an'| 66/103, ‘Bal 9 bMidland cf falls oa la. | 536 |S 12 2 | 88/2 | Sie | «| .. [Pree State Ged rye eee 01/9 
a lets) $a Sai eee eee len ike 6 | 38/- | 10a] idgvRandfontein fs” | S07. | $0. 1110 
~~ B’ £5, £1 d| 66/- % 10/11}; 8/6 ndfontein {1...... 40/- 39/- 1110 3 
1/9 | 70/9 | 8a 8 b Westmstr‘B . 65/- 1510 9 | 6 | 28,6 30 c\London Tin 4/- 12 12 
= ‘6 31/4 | ye 32d Aleseuians A lip. oe = : : * i 46 383) 262$c =75 a’ Rhokana f1... ILS ath 30h , + ; 
| a 5 5b Nat. Disc. = 1 . ; sail 
50/- | 40/6 bla 6hBUni ies. 36/6 | 366 |5 9 7 N 
; | nion Disc. {1.... ‘. ew Y 
al ; —— 4a 4 b Barc. (D.C. 6) a. Me sae 32 a 5 6 5 ork Closing Prices 
i | 33/6 | Tha T4bChart. Bk. of India {1 34/6 | 34/6 2 ss ae | May | May \ , 
na a7 | 16 9 "INSURANCE | 8135 | 16 | 23 | May | May May , May 
ee ot a — Fd peel tigen ca 264 | 26 1118 6 IBalt. & $ | 3 | ms | 16 | 23 
tbe 4 é 4736 Pearl £1, fully pd..... Salt. & Ohio. .| 50} | oe $ 
ea 485 40$ (t1174c +125 c Prudential ‘A’ fl se 463 468 ; 2 9 an. Pac. ... 324 sf om atten 53} | 51} |nter. Paper. . 1521" 128 
‘119/- aut | wa 33 BREWERIES, ETc. 2 10 IN.Y. Cent. ...| 42. | 40} (Cel. oie | 36} | 36 |Nat. Distill. 25 
94/104 20/- 1045 NOE EE i oi nid sows 117/6 |117/6 | 7 6 Pennsyl. ..... 252 | 25 a 16 | 15% Sears Roebuck it 
45/104, 38/6 . 7 are Bits <s enc rs 92/9 | 22/6 |417 ; oo _ ...{180§ {180} [Gen. Elec." i | ~ ey 83) 82h 
~ Ae t bh Guinness 10/-......- ra aa /. tand. Gas...| 11 So Be ee 573 (Std. Oil of N 57t SA 
ii J6 | 67/6 7 a 14 6 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 las. 7 4 : os ‘ ae Sate | 6} | Tete eames | | | aut U.S. Steel J 56, 4 
i = * Ex divide EE AER . Union Tel.} 20 4 [Westinghouse. 54 ) 
yield. (e) On on t Tax free. Gross yield, (a) Interim dividend. (6) Fi si Inter. Nickel_.| 93§ | 93 Noolworth...| 474 _ 44 
iS ’ g) On 16%. (hk) On 83%. (7) On 15%. (I) To latest di te - (0) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend aa 
ate. (m) On 10%. - (d) On 324%. (e) To earliest date 


(p) On 18% tax free. 


(w) On 14”, 


(s)On 6§%. 


(u) On 114% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
* ° _ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages becieuencvacdios May 5th Western Europe : 
a 1 ) < &y Production and Consumption May 12th Production and Trade...... May 5th 
NORIO OEE casceisceccssssessnsane May 19th __ British Commonwealth ...... May 12th 
External lrade.. pevadegstintioces This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply May 19th 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th United States ..coccccccscccccee This week 
World Trade....... edvenduned April 14th 
Imports are valued c.i.f.: exports t.o.b. Tota! trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit — Se —— 
1953 | 1954 1955 Feb. Mar. | 
1 
ee ORE TS £ million 346-3} 309-1| 330-2] 327-4 
Fo ind tobaccO ...++seeees - 126-7 116-5 | 126-2 118-3 
Ba als .canalkntvedoatere * 99-6 83-6 | 82-9 92-6 
Mine and lubricants .....++. ” 36-1 34°2 37-2 35°5 
Manufactures ...ssseebaeenecaeases . 81-7 73-9 83-0 80-0 
paperts of UR rR 957-9| 246-1| 271-3| 256-4 
Monniactures. .s09xdieanadeeemenas 5 212-3| 202-7] 224-5] 215-4 
Re-exports .....ceeeceesererccececee ” 14-2 13-5 13-3 13-7 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . = — 14:2) — 49°5| — 45-6 | — 57-3 
VOLUME 
Imports... cece cence een eneeeeees 1954 = 119 106 115 
Exports... .....cccccceeecrecrceeers * 112 107 116 
BY AREA 
Imports ae : . : P 
Dollar area—total. .oeceesceeeesess £ million SF SF) Sar Se 
USA .ctisacesotonesas *” : : : ’ 
Comet: dtm inndwees<s ° 25-4 26-3 25-0 25-1 
Non-sterling OEEC countries. .... ” 9-1 4s 83-0 eatin 
iil 137-2} 123-5) 140-1} 136-7 
LETIINE ATCA. we we eeeesesaveseseses ” 
— id 34-5 41-6 | 43-3 42-7 
ollar are Te se eeeesereccscces ” 17-3 19-6 | 18-6 | 19-1 
Sona ee eew eee eee esesee ” 10-3 11-7 | 13-7 16-6 
ANAda ....eeeeeewees ” 

No ng OEEC countries ......-. | ” os] en | ~~ sn 
St : 130-7 120-4 | 129-8) 120-4 
Georeeeeeeeeaeeereenreneree ” 1 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : | = B41 — 22 — 19-3 | — 99-9 
Del a sees see eeaees ye seeecces ” on Owe OO e461 7-0 

( ng OEEC countries ....... ” - 651— 3-31 — 163) — 4-3 
Sterling area... agusseeauedaes iss | z | 
| | 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
ee: | 407-9 | 428-4) 381-2] 348-0| 422-5| 408-3] 464-4 
Wheat ...:... :0 0S eReMeiee es ane wa 000 tons 13-7 85:8 57-9 99-9} 68:0} 100-6) 59-4 
Pbpb Cusp den ents | ” 135-4 268-0 257-4 171-8 | 247-9 209-8 289-2 
1) ee ee ee i ” i 
30-0 30-8 30-5 27-1 22-7 28-5 27-3 
Pe ee NS Seer bok ty 62-7 74-2} 57-0 84-2 56-2 50-1 65°5 
ieep’s and lambs’ (').... | mn. Ib. 6-6 25-9 21-7 20-6 23-8 27-4 17-1 
tural and synthetic (') ... | "000 tons : 51-5 8-7 
- : a ie . 9-7 8-4 | 55-2 ve 
» «cavenemaeesanares ‘000 stds. Se | a... a 5 183-1 168-3 172-7 200-5 | 134-2 106-2 | 152-2 
"00 ns . II° 9 we os ne , 98 | bb5 
INE. 000 tons) 8557 | 188) gg | sts | 62S | 56] 888 | GAD) 898 
Exports of UK produce: . ? 914 856 | 826 767 
s ng ba irewhhadbnan 000 tons 1,400 1,351 — 41 | 39 40 38 
” e-goods—cotton .......-. mn.sq. yds 59 me 




























wool * 000sq.| g710| 8,204| 8,963] 9,212) 9,085 | 
eoeeereeereee yds. | 
Ps crs and chasis veses | mamber | 25382) 30487) hn] Sez | Teen | 
Cog \ vehicles and chassis... | « 7301 | “g’908 | 8,720] 9,637 | 11,565 | 
Mai wee | 5.023} 4,923| 5,163] 4,925) 5,513 
Mctinery—electriedlestssateencoee | £00 | ois | so5ss| 34660] SRE | S588 
Chemis elements and compounds. | ” 3,968 | 4,214 — : 
nia | 


erage second quarter. 
‘) Retained imports. (?) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for seco 1 


35,161 






























9,030 * 8,545 * 9,398 * 7,965 4 







28.465 | 24,271 | 28,898 | 28,749 
14.761 | 12,666 | 14,082 | 13,552 
8,630 8,249 | 8,028} 8,943 


6,426 | 4,869 5,055 6,187 
39°751 | 35,911 | 40,474 | 39,285 
4602 | 5,190| 5,127 4,993 














5,642 
3,981 


(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 
All Farm a ; | : e 
come 1. sa Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export 
modities | Products a index 
: ~ 1947-49=100 1948= 100 -f1939=1 
selina ctl —— caheeoe tomer pase ai ; 
BOSS cccccccsscccccvcctese 50-1 36°5 59-4 47°1 | 52:5 | 76-1 42 | 48 100-0 
RIOD cccveccenscccncacvcs 110-3 | 95-6 114-8 112-6 | 104-3 119-1 120 101 229-8 
EPOE cb tbeacesssavdeneeen 110-7 | 89-6 114-5 110-9 | 103-7 120-0 119 102 304-6 
1955, December 111-3 82-9 114-7 109-5 104-7 120-8 121 106 333°6 
BOG, JOMMAY ov ccd vicnctses 111-9 |} 84-1 114-6 109-2 | 104-1 120-6 121 107 325-7 
» February 112-4 86-0 114-6 108-8 | 104-6 120-7 . ; 330-0 
ae Perr rr err ere 112-8 a. 
88-0 | 


114-7} 109-0 104-8} 120-7 oe “i 350-9 


D «: Monin vacetoadaiee’ 113-7 | 505°4 




























































































Gross Manufacturing production Civilian employment! 
national | +441 eager ae eee re nn eee eee Tee ———— ~~~ 
product WE ore Durable goods Non-durable goods Fk _— 
seasonally} pro- | OT eke i e | Chemicals}s ; oe, | ine P oe 
adjusted | duction | Vehicles, | Textiles, | and adjusted a, | es 
annual - Tota! Metals etc. | Total clothing petroleur annual force ment labour 

rate See ow a Ae it 1 _| products] rates | ee ores J 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 

—— ~——~ “Aa —— iP - - nent neni Y LL 7] a — —— - —— — ee —— - 
Be Kcindgndenkadsiabaawe 91-1 58 49 | 54 47 | 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17:2 
BOOS Bic ck cnewecdsdeeeenn ‘ 360-5 125 137 | 108 175 116 100 142 37-6 64,468 61,238 5-0 
SOG gcstoussvnccebenke a 387-2 139 155 | 140 203 126 109 159 42-2 65,847 63,193 4-0 
1955, December. .....20+s. 397-3 41-9] 66,592| 64,165) 35 
1906; JONONEY «5 oss deeccenar 205 41-5 65,775 62,891 | 4-4 
oo) OE cc. as bow an 398-6 143 158 148 201 130 112 166 41-4 65,490 62,576 | 44 
=|, MERE coca weuminnehess 141 157 | 145 198 128 107 166 41-5 65,913 63,078 | 43 
og EEE ic bte st canesheans 142 | 159 147 | 196 128 108 167 42-0 66,555 | 63,990 39 


TRADE 


















Personal 























































ees All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption ee 
sumption ors an piiatieada Maia es ae a. 
Annual | cay Sie 3 Crude | Semi- | Finished —_ 
colon ales ocks | Sales Stocks Total oiatihain Imanuf'res Total good Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted .  $ million naw a 1948 ‘ 100 
| \ ———— 
DOD s ckeecbanencenbare nee 67-6 10-8 20-1 j 3°5 5-5 190 | 62 | 41 260 139 16 | 53 
194A ..cccccccccccvccccece 236-5 46-7 16-9 | 14-2 22-1 8535 200 193 1,247 811 120 119 
BOGS oc iinccncsvecessavens 252-3 51-7 82-2 | 15-5 23-9 945 237 231 1,279 182 134 | 120 
| 
1955, November .......+00+ 98 53-2 81-6 | 15-8 23-6 1,051 248 | 252 1,306 769 147 | 120 
: Deteuser. 66% si ssceus 257 mT 53-2 82-2 | 15°8 23-9 1,006 268 255 1,387 zo 140 | 127 
1956, January ........c.ee0e 52-9 82-8 15:7 24-1 1,047 269 255 1,263 167 146 | 114 
» February ........0000 258-8 |{ 52-9/ 83-6) 15-3] 24-2] Loa|... | oes 1,343 |. 
oj! MAR 6uk dev imaneed }L 53-1] 83-8 15-7 23-8 ene 1562 ak re 
gp I ins 000 e 500s seen | bes ies 15-4 ee | a * a 7 
onsnsnnesiosnnsegssssti nl emesis isaesseteedengnsenenmnsibibaeaesitsiiniietlisaiaineatiadicaitalaciniiat A 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income 























Consumer credit Banking statistics* 





Budget expenditure* Bond yields 







Total Labour | Farm 


















Instal- Invest- | | Surplus 3-month | Taxable i 
| income | income Total ment aout | Loans Total | or Treasury | Govt. kaa 
ei ier Bis Goer deficit bills | bonds bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; ae ca 

adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per att 
ONS i iitinntanaeciwan 712-9| 46-6 4-3] 7-22) 4-50] 23-4) 17-2 9-0 | ; 023 | 3-01 
SOE cn siisicn atria 281-6 | 202-8| 12-01 30-13| 22-47] 85-3| 70-6] 67-8! — Ss) Oocs| ‘gese2| 2-9 
DD noes wae s vacdbuss¥ecan 303-2 | 215-5 11-0 36°23 | 27-90 78-3 | 82-6 64-61 — 4-92 1-753 | 2-80 506 

| | | 
1955, November .........0. 311-5 | 222-4 11-1 35-06 27-25 18-0 | 81-4 g:2 1 — ; 99 85 | 10 
0. Dent 2c. ¢ 5 caves 314:3 | 923-0 | 10-6 36-23 | 27-90 78-3 | 82-6 5-7 ate _ Sane + 15 
TIDE, JADU 6 Sones ccizkens 312°7 | 223-4 10-3 35:60! 27-77 17-4 | 82-0 £21. aa 9-456 9-86 | iL 
EI 6 no 5s 95 5.9.0 3135°35 223-5 | 10-5 35°27 | 27-78 75-8 | 82-5 50;+4 1-2 2-372 2-82 | 9 
9p March ..........0000. 314-9 224-6 10-2 35-54} 27-96 75-2 84:7 5-4) 4 5-9 9-310 9-90 | 10 
” April coeeeeseeecbreseon eee see cde | ea Fe | aa Fi | ‘a 2-613 3-05 4 


ete | 
(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 
(*) A commercial banks. 


(*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series - 
(*) Average tor fourth quarter. 


ita’ % ‘ . { p 
(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. stocks are at end of | 
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BE BOON 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


k ended May 19th, 1956, there was 
\ e” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
of £15,.626,000 compared with a surplus of 
the previous week and a deficit of 


nc £O1 (0 the corresponding period of last year. 
: pre “ below-line’”’ last week reached 
* oun ne the total cumulative deficit to 
¢ 414,000 (£94,413,000 in 1955-56). 


| 


| 
| 
i 

















































April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1955 1956 |ended | ended 
to to May | May 
May 21,| May 19,} 21, | 19, 
1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 
enue 
po 085,500] 133,956! 143,156] 15,797 17,203 
x 144,000] 13,100; 16,100} 1,400; 1,800 
th I 170.000} 27,900) 24,600] 3,300, 3,000 
a 58,900} 9,500) 8,200] 1,100) 1,400 
216.750} 19,100; 20,300} 2,500 2,900 
4.000 6,300; 1,100 400 
ntrib \ 
the 1,000 100 | 60 | 
Revenue... J 
2680,150} 209,956 | 213,516] 24,497 26,303 
Rvishives 1204,000] 158,624| 162,371] 22,280 22,974 
° 953,350] 125,465| 137,145] 13,540 20,770 
ri 2157,350] 284,089] 299,516] 35,820, 43,744 
' 92,000 8,908 
Net Recripts).| 10,000 6,750] 2,850 3,550 
cast Licences) 28,000 1,500} 1,700]... a 
drv Loans 30,000] 2,096} 2,235] ... ; 
ie 200.000] 8,732) 8,163] 388 7 
tal 519,710 540,788) 63,554 73,604 








Ord. Expenditure 














Debt Intere 670,000] 102,905} 99,925 2,861) 9,568 
Payments to N. Ire 
and Exchequer 61,000 5,517 Gasser ia 4 . 
ther Cons, Fund 10,000 908 695 154 2 
pply Services 3979,685] 443,295) 460,551] 76,350, 79,200 
WOR cntiravaweta 4720,685| 552,625 | 567,503| 79,366 88,770 
inking Funds .... 3,654 3,640 
} 

“Above-line" Surplus _ _ 

nite 16,691 15,626 


“Below-line” Net Expendi 
ture 


12,298 309 







Total Surplus or Deficit 


Nea Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates 





| 
19,650; 31,828 
6,900 |— 6,500 
1,758 | — 22,646 


471; 1,317 


1,600; — 1200 
956 


9 







FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Ways and Means 


| 
Treasury Bills ‘Advances ‘ime 
oO 
Date ens ty Floating 
7 Public | Bank of| Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts. |England | 
May 2) 3,270-0 | 1,768-8 
1956 | 
Feb. 18, 5270-0 | 1,872-6 9 5,377°5 
< 220-0 1,886+7 6 5,355-0 
Mar ; sess | 3,210-0| 1,908-9 0 | 5,361-9 
» W...., 210-0 | 1,594-3 9 5,059-2 
o Ht... 3210-0 | 1,62¢-2 “4 5,088-6 
» 4...., 3,230-0 | 1,561-8 2 5,107-0 
© Didtccs ad 1,568-0 6 5,082°6 
A 
de, 3,240-0 | 1,561+2 “7 5,078-9 
eM... 3,260-0 | 1,575-5 “4 5,105-8 
. = 3,260-0 | 1,600-6 0 5,146-5 
» 2%... 3,250-0 | 11423-5 4,953°4 
“= | : 
ay 5 bees 5,240-0 | 1,431-1 | 4,923-0 
» Ba... 3,230-0 | 1,426-6 4,914-0 
» 19., 3,220-0 | 1435-1 4,932-9 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit in Lombard Street has remained 
short this week. Before the weekend the 
Bank made small special purchases, and 
on Tuesday after the holiday three 
or four houses were obliged to take 
a very small amount at Bank rate, 
despite some small further special pur- 
chases. Up to 4} per cent was paid for 
overnight loans. On Wednesday market 
supplies of credit were just adequate for 
demands. Throughout the week, dealing 
rat-s in July and August bills have re- 
mained at 43)3—4% per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday of 
last week the discount houses maintained 
their bid at £98 15s. 3d. per cent, and as 
applications for the unchanged offer of 
£250 million fell by £11.5 million, to £393 
million, the market’s allotment rose from 
42 tO 47 per cent, and the average rate 
of allotment by 1d. to £4 19s. 0.6d. per 
cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer was 
cut by £10 million to £240 million. 

Sterling has weakened slightly during 
the past week. The spot dollar rate fell 
from $2.80! on Thursday before the 
week-end to $2.803 at Wednesday’s close. 


————— 
ee 
————— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 









Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation ...... | 1,752-2 
Notes in banking dept.... 23-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,771-3 
Other securities.......... 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 
Banking Department: 
Deposits 
Public accounts.......... 13-7 
Treasury special account... 6-9 
Ms enc rekuaeissndns 240-5 
CE ctsevinegneseccaes 65-6 
i ee er 326-7 
Securities : 
GOvOrRONtl vecsiatadccves 293-2 
Discounts and advances. . 11:8 
CS Meenas ctacwsd donk 14-0 
RR wands datcxvtxie cates 319-0 
Banking department reserve. 25-6 
° 
/o 
P, RU conduccaceas 7°8 


* Government debt 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,900 million from £1,875 million 
on May 23, 1956. 


is £11,015,100, 


TREASURY BILLS 


} 
May 16, | May 23, 
1956 


capital 


1956 












© POH PWwOH DD 


£14,553,000. 












Amount ({ million 


Three Months 








Bills 








Date of 
n Las . : Tender | a Averag« | Allotted 
The deutschmark rose markedly against ee | Offered | Applied | anottea] Rate of | at Max 
sterling as a result of strong demands 7 Allotment | Rate* 
following the increase in the West |-—— 
-di 1955 fa % 
German re-discount rate. In the gold May 20 {| 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0] 18 4°64 2 
market, the price at the fixing has risen | 
a Henan a 
slightly, in sympathy with the decline in west | séave | see-7 | ae0-0 bss 6-08 © 
sterling, from 249s. o3d. a fine ounce on » 24] 220-0 | 404-4 | 220-0 | 104 4-31 %6 
1 7 | 
Thursday last to 248s. 2}d. on Wednesday. |, 5 | 240-0 | 399-1 | 240-0 | 104 0-86 38 
» .9| 240-0 | 404-7 | 240-0 104 2-23 3 
: 16 | 240-0 | 381-4 | 240-0 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 23| 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0} 102 2-16 | 68 
» 29} 280-0 | 410-1 | 280-0 | 103 3-66 54 
Bank rate (from % —_| Discount rates o, | April 6 | 280-0 | 408-3 | 280-0 | 103 5-55 58 
44%, 16/2/56) 5 | Bank bills : 60 days. 5§-54 ° 2 = aa a. co a 
— % —- ot ee " 97] 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0] 100 1-95 | 61 
Discount houses... 53° Smonths StS | way 41 250-0 | 397-9 soo | so ies | @ 
, 11} 250-0 | 404-5 | 250: 
Money Day-to-day.. 33-4} | Fine trade bills: ” = ; ; 
Short aie. 44 3months 6-6} » 18} 250-0 593-0 | 250-0 2 Oe “ 
Treas. bills 2months 4% 4months 6-6} 
3months 5 6months 6-7 


* Call money. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE-RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


* On May 18th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 15s. 3d. 
secured 47 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering yesterday was for {240 million. 


Market Rates: Spot 








“May 23. | Mayi? +‘| = May 18 May 19 | May 22 

United States $ 2+ 78-2: 82 2-80%-2-81 2-802-2-80 | 2-804)-2-804$ | 2-803-2-805 
Canadian $.........-| a 2-78 -2-78 fy | 2-78 %-2-78i_ | 2-78 fe-2-T8y— | 2-78 —-2-78 
a a seeeeeeoes} . 987-35 935) 985% 9854 9853 9854 9853 ond 984) 
eee 2S 12-33%) 12-27-12-27} | 12-26g-12-27§ | 12-26$-12-27 | 12-26§-12- 265 
| Belg Sneed 141-05 | 139-70-139-75 | 139-70-139-75 |139-674-139-72}| 139-60-139-65 | 
| Dutch Gid.........2- 5-10-72 | 10-68}-10-683 | 10-67{-10-68% | 10-67}-10-68 | 10-67}-10-673 
| W. Ger. D-Mi........ 11-84] 11-73g-11-735 | 11-73g-11-73§ | 11-734-11-73§ | 11-72g-11-73 

Portuguese Esc....... | 81-10 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10 80-20 
prem gr es 17623 17564-1757} 1756$-1757$ 17564 17574 17564 7574 | 
| aati o caeeneoees 14-592 14-54}-14-55 14-538-14- 53] 14-533 14 555 14-528-.4 225 
SME ee 19-48} | 19-42-19-42¢ | 19-42-19-42} | 19-42-19: 2} 19-41} 19 42 

S stew eeeeees 2 é . . on yt ; t 90-0 

| Norwegian Kr.......- 19-85-2015 | 20-00%-20-O1g ! 20-00§-20-014 | 20-00§-20-U14 | 20-00§-20-015 
One Month Forward Rates 
| Uni States $ onc ccccsccdcccccecces -c. pm -ic. pm f-tc. pm f-ic. pm 
| en ae, : ge eee ‘ te. om w-ic. pm | y-tc. pm Ye -}c. pm 
po h F Ces es oa ate oa 2 pm-par 2 pm-par ; 2 pm-—par _2 pm-par 
a 4 Tn ebeseasecenceuses ian on FB goal | a ite - 4 ie 

WISS FFT. cc ccceceseeeeereseeeeeerees 3 

] i ‘ waen m —f pm -*; pm pm 
eat 1d. Ree iat, Search Souiaens of aes z 2c. pm | 2}-lic. pm 2}-lic. pm 
SUE OR 2c cvvecuegbuxcas 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1-}pf. pm 1-ipf. pm 
Ttation 1 ire PI ORT A? S88 IK 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 
| Seedich Kr Bn nee a Oh Ses 44-3}6 pm 34-2}6 pm 34-246 pm 34-236 pm 
| De ish BS ce acai eh cesuhaed 4-20 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-2 pm 
dae... sccacs erate 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 

Gold Price at Fixing 
~ 249/2 

| Price (s. d. per fine 02.) ..+.+eeeeeee> 249/03 249/14 : 


| 











j 
} 





y 23 


2-804 
2-775 
9845 
12-263 
139-60 
10-67% 
11-72§ 
80-25 
17574 
14-524 
19-42 
)§-20-O1} 


ic. pm 
4-*%;Cc. pm 
2 pm-—par 
2-lic. pm 
f-*% pm 
2-lic. pm 
1-}pf. pm 
2 pm—par 
34-246 pm 
4-2 pm 
26 pm-—par 


249/24 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
& 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 





over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zea/and) 


London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.A4. New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. General Manager: 
Asst. Manager? A. E. Abel. R D. Moore. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji). Apia (Samoa). 


THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is Limited.) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 
* 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 9,590,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 
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OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
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of the attractive rate 
of interest offered by 
the : 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


ASSETS exceed ° Vv seed 
£39, 130,000 7 / RE 00,000 
2 


INTEREST per annum on Paid-up Shares 
Income Tax paid by the Society 





Equivalent to £5 4s. 4d.% subject to Income 


Tax at standard rate 


Write for free Booklet ‘Savings and Investments’ 


Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Tel.: 22264 (3 lines 
London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.! 


Tel. MAYfair 6021 (3 lines) 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bayverein”’ Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


80 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 





THE BOILER & GENERAL 
lcan INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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South America 


Business contacts 


Established in South America 
since 1914, this bank can assist 
you in developing desirable 
trade contacts in this area. 
Branches in 22 Central and 
South American centres. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 850 branches in Canada, and abroad 


ASSETS EXCEED 3} BILLION DOLLARS 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 








This once-fiery furnace tube was found in a 


boiler gremlin causing loss of water and 
jamming the low water alarm valve. 


: as . er- i 
», A sad case of over-heating ieeectet aaa 


What Vulcan say about it 


Neglect, mechanical defects, or electrical 
faults: those are the three main reasons 
for failures of boiler controls. The pre- 
vention of breakdown and possible ex- 
plosion demands regular and scrupulous 
inspection. For this exacting job, the 
eagle-eyed experts are Vulcan’s Engineer- 
Surveyors. 

They are the specialists who know 
where to look for likely danger and dis- 
aster in every heating plant going—or not 
going. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: 
anywhere there’s an accident coming 
up, they’re down on it before it has even 
thought of starting. In other words, 
safety first is Vulcan first. 


VULCAN INSPECTS — AND PROTECTS 







FREE For news of industrial accidents i 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now for 
“Vulcan ”’, a quarterly journal for power | 
‘users. Please write to Dept. 17. 
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THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in minner p: 
in Chapter 70 of the Law’ of Hong Kong. 





TT oe | 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP... $25,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .... ost -» _£8,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... «+» $25,000,000 











ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 






HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 

Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 

London Office : 9, Gracech Bes 


London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aidworth M. D. Scorer 




















BRANCHES 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPIN )s 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru Hoilo 
Established 1824 Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA i —— 
Phnom-Penh North Point uar 
The Finest Service : INDIA Penang SIAM | 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
for Colombo Calcutta Singapore 
Ss mi Potent’ UTD. KIN | 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani iT GDOM | 
All Classes of Insurance > Shanghai Kae fdas. leaden | 
Osa 
DIAWA (JAVA) ‘Tekyo U.S.A 
om 9 Yokohama < sonnne pew 3 ork 
> Surabaja runei Town San Fran | 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT ; MALAYA Jesselton 
™ —_o — os oe a 
, DO amburg ighian Sandakaa TIETN 
THE UNITED KING M Paris. Jpobh Tawau Saigon 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken !y 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
LONDON SINGAPORE | 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
$0, SUTTER STREET, SAN PRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incerporated in California end an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shang! 
Banking Corporation. 


HONG KONG 








The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


FIRS T IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 





SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 
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HEAD OFFICE : 





OSAKA, JAPAN. 
CAPITAL : ¥2,500,000,000 





A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branche: & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


TAIPE! REPRESENTATIVE 
OF FICE 


TAIPEL, FORMOSA 
: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Mh go 
ARs Reaaketan ; ; Z ; 
= - +. residential township 4 miles from East London, the 


important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 
Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 
which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 


plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors, 





THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE + LOMBARD ST-° EC4 
Over 725 Offices in Africa Our 94th Year 


Ay 1 te 
ESTABLISHED : 1876 ete TS eth es ALI FAX 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Tokyo, Japan, — f | , | ; " ’ : ij ‘ j s B U } LD! N G 
PRESIDENT : aa ee S OCIETY 


Kiichiro Satoh. 


BRANCHES : 97 throughout Japan, 
ASSETS £264,000,000 


LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £11,800,000 


LIMITED 


4 3333: HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 
s2i LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout 


Overseas Branches & Representative : the Unhed Kingdom 


Branches : London, Bangkok & Bombay. 
Representative Office : New York. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE ECONOMIST, MAY 24, 195, 


UNILEVER LIMITED 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MANAGERS IN INDUSTRY 


ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENT FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


KEEN COMPETITION FOR POTENTIAL CANDIDATES 


INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF BUSINESS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST 


UNIFORM MEDIOCRITY 


LORD HEYWORTH ON COMPANY’S APPROACH TO A COMPLEX PROBLEM 


The Annual: General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever Limited was held 
on May 24th at The Hall of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. Lord Heyworth presided. 
Addressing the Meeting the Chairman said : 


THE MANAGERS 


Each year the Annual Report and Accounts 
give you considerable information about the 
material assets of your ‘business—its plant, 
equipment, buildings, capital expenditure, 
sales and profits—all things to which a 
money value can be attached. But they do 
not, and cannot, tell you much about the 
human side of the business, the people in 
it who “make the wheels go round.” 


Today I propose to say something about 
one important section of those people, the 
managers. Important to the shareholders, 
because without good managers neither this 
nor any business could thrive. Important 
to the employees, for without good skippers 
you cannot have a happy ship. And impor- 
tant to the communities we serve, because 
without good managers we shall not achieve 
the increased productivity. upon which the 
improvement of standards of living depends. 


The topic is of particular moment now 
when, with full, or overfull, employment in 
most parts of the world, the competition to 
secure the services of those who show an 
aptitude for management is keener than ever 
before. In this country, for example, when 
a young man of reasonable attainments comes 
today for interview, as often as not he comes 
prepared to weigh any job which you may 
offer him against the several other offers 
which he already has in his pocket. And 
even when you have caught your potential 
manager young, there is always the chance 
that on his way up the ladder you will lose 
him to someone else. The question is there- 
fore one which today we must take very 
seriously. 


To cover this subject fully would take a 
book, and today I can deal only with some 
of the high lights of our own experiences. 
Some of our problems are, no doubt, peculiar 
to our own business, an Anglo-Dutch 
partnership operating several hundred com- 
panies in more than forty different countries. 
I shall not presume to say to what extent 
others can apply the lessons we have learnt, 
and indeed are still learning. Let no one 
think that we are under the illusion that we 
know all the answers. On the contrary, we 
are aware that this is a field in which com- 
placency would be followed by retribution 
even more quickly than usual. 


Let us at the outset define our terms. It 


seems to me that essentially a manager in 
our business is one to whom is entrusted, at 
whatever level, the supervision or direction 
of others. On this footing we have some 
22,600 managers in Unilever, out of a total 
labour force of about 270,000. Managers, 
that is to say, form 8 per cent of the total. 
But inside the general pattern the proportion 
of managers to the whole varies from one 
part of the business to another, and from 
one country to another, not arbitrarily or 
because someone has been “empire- 
building ” but because, as any part of the 
business and the country in which it operates 
becomes more highly developed, the art of 
management becomes more complicated and 
a higher proportion of managers becomes 
necessary. At one end of the scale is a busi- 
ness like our Plantations in Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, where both the country and the 
operations are still comparatively simple. 
Here the managers form only about 3 per cent 
of the whole. At another stage we have 
Indonesia, for example, where we have a 
business producing both detergents and edible 
fats, and here the proportion of managers has 
risen to 6 per cent. In the United Kingdom, 
confining ourselves to our operations in deter- 
gents, edible fats and other foods, oil-milling 
and toilet preparations, the proportion of 
managers to the total labour force has reached 
11 per cent, and in Holland, with the same 
range of operations, it is about the same. In 
the highly sophisticated conditions of the 
United States, where our interests embrace 
detergents, toilet preparations, foods and oils 
and fats, our managers form no less than 
15 per cent of the total of our employees. 
The pattern that emerges is that the higher 
the degree of mechanisation and the more 
sophisticated the environment, the higher 
will be the ratio of managers required. 


VALUE OF SPECIALISTS 


My broad definition of managers as people 
who control or direct. others needs one 
qualification in respect of some of the 
specialists—scientists, research workers, 
craftsmen, expert advisers on economics, 
international affairs and so on. Some of these 
do in fact lead small teams or have a handful 
of assistants and therefore control others, but 
others work on their own, with perhaps only 
a personal secretary to help them. But the 
value of all these specialists to the business is 
very great, in some cases greater perhaps than 
some categories of managers, and in Unilever 
we do in fact regard them all as equivalent 
to management. 


Our managers fall into three main cate- 
gories. At the base of the pyramid there are 
the junior managers, numbering about 16,400. 


Of these there are some 5,000 in this country 
and 800 in Holland. This category includes 
the foremen and supervisors, the men and 
women on the factory floor or in the office 
who are the first to carry responsibility for 
the running of a small group and who are all 
people who have to understand the art of 
handling, or “ managing,” other. people 


Next comes the large class of middle and 
senior managers totalling about 6,000. And, 
at the apex, we have the top management, 
the two or three hundred people who take 
on themselves the decisions which make or 
mar the success of the business as a whole. 
It is not possible to draw a hard and fast line 
between the place where the main body of 
management ends and the top management 
begins. 


MERIT—THE ONLY TEST OF 
SUITABILITY 


At the outset let me say that the only test 
which we apply to determine a man’s sutt- 
ability to enter our managerial ranks is that 
of merit. There is no question of demanding 
a particular social or educational background. 
An increasing proportion of prospective 


“managers have had a university education but 


my forecast is that in future, as today, many 
Unilever managers will be men who came in 
at one of the lowest levels, who “came up 
the hard way” and whose qualities of leader- 
ship were developed after they had joined the 
business. We try to see that in our business 
there is always a ladder by which a man with 
the right qualities can climb to the next stige 
If we succeed in this, there will always be 
found at every level of our management men 
whose only university has been what William 
Lever used to call the University of Hard 
Knocks. 


In analysing this large subject of manage- 
ment the methods by which our manage!s 
are selected form a logical starting-point 
Selection, like the other operations of our 
business, is a matter in which we find 1!) 
decentralisation is essential. In generil, 
therefore, it is left to the individual co: 
panies and local managements throug!!! 
the world to do their own selection, whet) 
from within their existing ranks or by 
cruitment from outside. They can and <o 


‘ however, draw upon the common fund »! 


knowledge and experience which has | 
accumulated by our Personnel division 
Headquarters and as a result we find th at 
technique of selection everywhere confo 
more or less .to a common pattern, but 
is flexible and capable of adaptation to 
particular circumstances. I do not pro} 
to describe the technique in detail. The: 
nothing mysterious about it and we 
neither the inventors nor the sole users. 
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basic principle which is commonly followed, 
particularly when assessing candidates for the 
higher grades, is that the qualities of the 
potential recruit are assessed not merely by 
individual interview but also by seeing him 
perf is one of a group, which lets him 
chow whether he possesses such obviously 
desit qualities as intelligence, common 
sense, organising ability, and the ability to 
er on with others. We know very well that 
selec procedure of this kind is not per- 
fect. fhere is, for example, still a danger 
of choosing the pleasant talker and easy mixer 
to the exclusion of the rough diamond and 
the gifted eccentric. But at least, in realising 
the danger, we have gone some way to meet- 
ing it: and we think that a procedure of this 
kind, though we are always trying to improve 
it, enables us to make fewer mistakes than 
any other form of selection which we. have 
been able to devise. It is worth noting that 
although the advice of the personnel specia- 
lists is available throughout, the actual selec- 
tors with whom the final decision rests are 
active executives from all parts of the busi- 
ness. These are the men who know by the 
hard test of practical experience the sort of 
men they want as managers, and therefore it 
is important that they should spare the time 
from their ordinary duties to take part in this 
business of selection. 


TECHNOLOGICAL SKILL AND 
MANAGEMENT 


I have mentioned some of the qualities for 
which our selectors look. But there are man- 
agerial posts in the business for which these 
qualities alone will not suffice and which, 
particularly on the technical and production 
sides, can only be filled by the man who has 
in addition the rgght technological skill. Simi- 
larly, there are posts for which a knowledge 
of accountancy is essential. Some men, there- 
fore, are picked primarily for their specialist 
knowledge and we pay special attention to 
developing their general management ability 
in the business. But the man must have 
the germ of leadership within him, and it 
does seem in general to be harder at the stage 
of initial selection to detect this germ in the 
technical man than in the non-scientist. 


My own feeling about this is that we may 
have to recognise that for the man reading 
science at the University today the curriculum 
is so specialised, and so much time has to be 
spent in the laboratory and lecture room, that 
it is up to us, once he has joined us, to pay 
special attention to helping him to broaden 
his outlook. Certainly we know from our 
own experience that technological skill and 
management ability are far from incompatible. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CANDIDATES 


What is the background of the candidates 
for management posts in Unilever? One 
result of trying at every stage to leave the 
road cpen for the man of ability to climb to 
the next level is that many of those who 
come to our management selection boards are 
internal candidates, men coming up from the 
tanks. In one sense, of course, everyone at 
the moment of first joining the business is 
an external candidate. In talking of internal 
candidates for management posts I mean 
People whose first recruitment was on a lower 
level, not specifically for management, but 
whose potentialities for that grade have 
become apparent after they joined us. It is 
an important part of the job of every com- 
Pany chairman and his advisers to be on the 
Watch for talent of this kind, to nurse and 
‘rain it and, when the man is ready, to bring 
'm torward for consideration. It may seem 
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to a central selection board. But apart from 
the fact that this corrects the inevitable 
differences in the standards of judgment of 
individual chairmen, we have found that com- 
panies often welcome this chance of an inde- 
pendent assessment and a second opinion of 
a man’s worth, not from Personnel experts 
but from colleagues in the business who are 
in the same general stream as themselves. 
The proportion of internal to external candi- 
dates varies from country to country. For 
the scheme which we run in this country they 
now provide about half of the successful can- 
didates, while in Holland the proportion is 
at present considerably less. 


Of the recruits from outside—I am now 
talking of men whom we take on specifically 
as potential managers—many have had a uni- 
versity education, but this is by no means 
a necessary qualification. It is largely a 
question of age. Men who want to join us 
specifically in a managerial role are usually 
in their early or middle twenties and with 
increasing facilities for higher education more 
and more of the men of ability in this age- 
group have in fact been to a university. We 
are, however, content to take on a promising 
boy a few years younger than the University 
candidates, train him for a few years and 
then let him show his paces to the selectors 
with others of his own age, against whose 
university education he can now set the 
advantage of some years’ training in the 
business. But at present, the bulk of 
external candidates in their early twenties 
who come to our selection boards, certainly 
so far as this country and Holland are con- 
cerned, has had a University education. 


INDUSTRY AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


In Holland, men who intend to make 
business their career usually read law or 
economics, but our experience in the United 
Kingdom is that a degree in any field can 
form an adequate background and provide 
suitable mental training for the general side 
of business, though there are as I have said 
many posts for which a technological educa- 
tion is essential. In the United States, 
education specifically for a career in industry 
has long been more highly developed than 
in Europe and a much higher proportion of 
those who graduate do so in economics or 
commerce. In addition there are in the 
States many schools of business administra- 
tion which have no counterpart over here. 
For this difference there are a number of 
reasons. For one, the status and prestige of 
industry in the States is second to none, 
whereas in many other countries it has taken 
longer to become recognised as 4 first-class 
career. For another, until the days of the 
great depression comparatively few young 
men in the States were attracted to Govern- 
ment employment, nor were there oppor- 
tunities for Imperial Government service 
abroad. A higher proportion therefore 
tended to go into industry and commerce, 
and the Universities allowed for this in the 
education which they provided. And it is 
not only the attitude of the universities to 
industry which affects the issue but of indus- 
try to the universities. In this respect the 
climate is changing fast and over the last 
generation or so industry in the United 
Kingdom and Holland has been rapidly 
losing its traditional resistance to the employ- 
ment of graduates, while the universities, for 
their part, are increasingly ready to co- 
operate with industry. 


TRAINING THE POTENTIAL MANAGER 


Let us now return to the man starting 
out on his career as a manager in Unilever 
and say something about his training. 
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First and foremost, the most important 
training is that which is done individually 
and on the job, and it must be flexible and 
selective. There is no general scheme of 
training into which everyone will fit, no 
universal and all-embracing sausage-machine 
into one end of which you can put a trainee 
and expect a trained manager to emerge at 
the other. To-change the metaphor, train- 
ing should be tailored to measure, not ready- 
made off the peg. Therefore we do not 
Start by sending the potential manager to a 
training school. Immediately, or after a short 
settling-in period, we give him a job, and in 
that job he starts to learn the art of being a 
manager. We do not expect him to work out 
the answers for himself by the light of nature, 
and we do expect the man above him to 
spend a good deal of time and trouble in 
the training of his subordinate. This train- 
ing of the men under them is a vital part 
of the work of all managers, and the man 
who neglects it or regards it as a waste of 
time is unlikely himself to reach the heights. 


Training, then, starts on the job. We try 
to avoid any emphasis on privileged cate- 
gories of learners wearing the equivalent of 
the officer cadet’s white cap-band. Experi- 
ence has shown that the creation of a special 
class of this kind causes the trainee to be 
regarded by those with whom he works as 
a kind of hot-house plant going through 
Unilever life with a special label—an un- 
healthy state of affairs for everyone. 


To this basic training on the job, courses 
provide a most valuable reinforcement, and 
in these post-war years we have greatly ex- 
tended this form of training. Those which 
we run ourselves are of two main kinds. 
There is the general course, primarily de- 
signed to give a man the broad picture of 
industry and its economic background, and 
to tell him something of Unilever as a whole. 
In this category we have courses for super- 
visors, which have been greatly developed in 
recent years. Indeed, one can hardly do too 
much in the training of this vital link in the 
chain of command, without which the best of 
senior managers cannot get their ideas trans- 
mitted to the factory floor. We have also 
developed courses for managers, mostly men 
in their late twenties and early thirties, where 
a man can meet and exchange ideas with his 
contemporaries from other sides of the busi- 
ness. Courses of this kind run from three to 
four weeks in length. 


The second category is that of more 
specialised courses, of which the main in- 
structional content is devoted to a particular 
technique, such as production study, account- 
ancy, advertising, or some technical process, 
though here, too, we seek to give something 
of the general background. 


It is necessary to add that courses do not 
suit everyone, nor does everyone need them. 
Those concerned with a man’s training have 
to decide if and when he will benefit from 
this form of instruction. Unless the right 
men are sent on the right courses these are 
at best a waste of time and at worst can do 
positive harm. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO VISIT OUTSIDE 
INSTITUTIONS 


For more senior managers the opportunity 
may arise of going to an outside institution 
such as the Administrative Staff College at 
Henley in this country, Nijmegen in Holland, 
and the advanced courses available at such 
places as the Harvard School of Business 
Administration in the United States. We 
send people to all these places, sometimes to 
the one in their own country, sometimes 
abroad. The opportunity should be grasped 
with both hands, for the effect of meeting 
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people from completely different fields of 
business, from the Civil Service, nationalised 
industries and so on can indeed be stimu- 
lating. At present most of those who come 
to these courses from business over here are 
drawn from the larger firms. I know that it 
is more difficult for smaller firms to spare 
men to attend these courses, but I am sure 
that it would be to the general benefit if they 
could do so. The duration of courses of this 
kind is usually about three months, though 
in America courses of twelve months are 
beginning to be developed and there is one 
of this length in Europe. The longer the 
course the more difficult the problem of 
secondment, but for the few exceptional men 
who would benefit from courses of this length 
the time could be well spent. Then there are 
the courses run by Universities, Summer 
Schools of business and the like, lasting three 
or four weeks. Where the courses are for 
more senior people the students, if of the 
right quality, can to a great extent teach 
themselves and each other, with a guiding 
hand from a few experts, but for younger 
men more positive instruction is necessary. 
In the United States there are plenty of men 
in academic life who have had sufficient con- 
tact with the industrial world to be able to 
act as the instructors, but in Europe there is 
a shortage of people with these qualifications. 
Industry therefore should make a contribu- 
tion, not only by ensuring that the quality of 
those whom it sends as students is high but 
also be seconding first-class men to assist on 
the instructional side. I for one would like 
to see this kind of secondment becoming a 
two-way traffic. If, as one hopes, the 
Universities are going to develop the teaching 
of business administration, I would favour 
the experiment of seconding the University 
teacher to industry for a year or two, and so 
giving him an inside view of how industry 
works before he returns to the University to 
teach. 


OTHER AIDS TO MENTAL ALERTNESS 


In addition to courses there are other aids 
by which a manager’s mind can be kept 
supple and alert. Conferences play a part 
here, and by conferences I do not mean get- 
togethers for merry-making and junketing, 
but working conferences in which anything 
from twenty to a hundred senior managers 
are brought together for an intensive study 
of questions which are of general interest 
to them all but are outside their daily run 
of business. Similarly, when we are faced 
with a problem—it may be whether we should 
launch into a new field, it may be office 
accommodation or the organisation or budget 
of one of our companies or departments—we 
often set up a small panel or study group of 
senior managers to investigate and report. 
There is nothing new about this technique 
but the point to note is that in addition to 
its primary purpose of providing us with a 
considered view of the particular problem, 
it gives the members of the panel a useful 
opportunity to stretch their minds and apply 
them to something outside their own daily 
jobs. 


THE GREATER THE SCOPE THE BETTER 


But when all is said and done, when we 
have made.the fullest use of courses, second- 
ments, conferences, study panels and other 
extraneous aids of this kind, we come back 
to my starting-point, that fundamentally the 
training of the senior manager, as of the 
junior, is done on the job. And a man cannot 
develop his full qualities in his job unless 
those above him give him scope to do so. 
This means that we must truly practise dele- 
gation, not just pay lip-service to the prin- 
ciple. Delegation does not mean just sitting 


back with your feet up and leaving a sub- 
ordinate to do the work; it should be a 
positive act of trust. It does not, I think, 
come naturally to most people. We are all 
inclined to give a man a job to do and then 
to look over his shoulder to make sure that 
he is not making a mistake. This is a 
tendency which must be resisted, as must 
the “inclination to delegate only to those 
whom we regard as men who will play safe. 
This 1s no way to create a forward-looking 
and progressive body of managers. Manage- 
ment cannot be lively and efficient unless 
there is true delegation. Conversely, people 
will be unwilling to delegate unless manage- 
ment is lively and efficient. If these two 
propositions look like creating a vicious 
circle anywhere in the business, we must 
break through it. I do not mean that in a 
passion of devotion to the principle of dele- 
gation we should immediately scrap those 
controls which we have devised to ensure 
that the best advantage is taken of the re- 
sources of an organisation the size of ours— 
the controlling machinery of Capital 
Expenditure budgets and Annual Operating 
Plans, the technique of which I described 
in some detail a few years ago. Nor should 
I like to see our managers interpreting my 
words as meaning that, from now on, they 
are to prove their spirit of independence by 
ignoring the accumulated experience and 
specialist skills with which our central ad- 
visory departments can provide them. By all 
means let there be continuous and construc- 
tive co-operation between the companies and 
the experts at the centre. But in general the 
greater the scope which every manager can 
give to those below him, the better. 


This brief discussion on the training of the 
more mature manager prompts one to ask 
at what stage a man is to be considered fully 
trained. In the sense that all of us can and 
should go on learning right up to the 
moment we retire, I suppose that the answer 
to this question is—never. But we must be 
careful not to carry this spirit of perfection- 
ism so far that, when we begin to approach 
retiring age, we find ourselves looking upo 
men in their thirties and early forties as fa 
too young and untrained to hold positions of 
real responsibility. Such a tendency is, I 
think, natural in any large organisation where 
most men go on to a retirement age in the 
sixties, but it must be resisted. We have to 
remember that we ourselves may have 


thought very differently fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 


THE DANGERS OF IN-BREEDING 


There are certain obvious advantages in 
possessing a corps of managers trained up 
in the business, professionals who at the 
start of their working life have made industry 
in general and Unilever in particular their 
chosen career. Unless our methods of train- 
ing and development are sadly awry we can 
put on the credit side loyalty, team-spirit, 
knowledge of the business and of the people 
in it. But we must beware of the dangers 
of in-breeding : the tendency to rest con- 
tent with things as they are and to play 
safe, to follow precedent, to play down 
initiative and originality and to keep one’s 
nose so closely to the Unilever grindstone 
as to let change and development in the out- 
side world pass by unnoticed. Among the 
correctives to this kind of attitude are the 
extraneous aids which I mentioned a moment 
ago—-courses, whether as student or instruc- 
tor, conferences and study groups. Moreover, 
the lump is continually being leavened by the 
yeast of new-comers, though the introduc- 
tion of new blood at the more senior levels 
has so far been practically confined to 
specialists whose particular skill cannot be 
matched from our existing resources. It may 
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be that more interchange from one 

to another at senior levels would b: 

thing. There are admittedly practic 
culties. Those who feel that they hav: 
the heat and burden of the day in th 
ranks will feel disheartened if new-con 
brought in over their heads. One mu 
the mean and give due weight to this very 
natural feeling without allowing it to operare 
as a rigid ban against the introduction of 
new-comers who may have had valuable ex. 
perience outside the business. Pension rights. 
too, are sometimes a difficulty and I for one 
should be sorry to see pension schemes bei: 
used to fetter a man to his present job with 
chains of gold. It cannot be a good thing for 
a man to feel that he cannot get out and go 
to new employment except with a crippling 
loss of pension rights. It is worth noting thar 
in the United States it has become the 
accepted pattern for a man to move upwards 
by switching from one business to another 
without suffering any stigma of disloyalty or 
careerism. Indeed, in that country cross- 
fertilisation between businesses has reached 
such a pitch as to give rise to a new profes: 
sion, that of the placement consultant, who 
acts as a kind of confidential marriage-broker 
between the man who wants a change and 
the business in search of a new executive. 
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DIVERSITY OF BUSINESS AN ADVANTAGE 


In Unilever we have one particular advan- 
tage, one special safeguard against our man- 
agement sinking to a level of uniform 
mediocrity, and that lies in the international 
character of our business. Our managers are 
of many different nationalities. Those in 
charge of our business in the many countries 
in which we operate have frequent contact 
with headquarters in London and Rotterdam 
where, at the higher levels, the British and 
Dutch are in the majority, as is natural in a 
business which originated and has its head- 
quarters in the United Kingdom and 
Holland ; but there is room, too, at the Mead 
Offices and elsewhere, for senior managers 
from practically all the counts:s of Europe 
and from the other four Continents as well. 
This coming together of different nationali- 
ties, different backgrounds, characteristics, 
upbringing and methods of approach helps 
to keep every one of us out of the rut. 


POSTINGS AND PROMOTIONS 


The diversity of our business also enables 
the experience of many managers to be 
widened by postings to countries other than 
their own. One need hardly stress how 
stimulating this can be, particularly for the 
man who finds himself in the more bizarre 
parts of the world where logic alone is often 
not enough to solve the unusual problems 
which arise. It is unfortunate that traffic of 
this kind is at the moment far too much one 
way, from the United Kingdom and Holland 
outwards. Except for the United Africa 
Group, who expressly recruit men for an 
overseas career, we do not of set purpose ¢:r- 
mark managers specifically for either the 
Home or Overseas sides of our business 
Managers should be interchangeable between 
the two. But the present wide discrepancies 
in taxation and cost of living in the various 
countries in which we operate constitute 4 
serious clog on the mobility of our manage's. 
The progression of personal taxation is at 
its Most severe in our two home countries for 
the range of salaries appropriate to senior 
managers. It makes it practically out of the 


question, for example, to bring Americans 
into the business in England or Holland, 
valuable as such a step would be, and makes 
it difficult to move men from country 
country in Europe as freely as efficiency 
requires, 
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Or again, take the case of the man posted 
of the home countries for an assign- 


pm OT : 
- He must be given something 


rseas. 


p> ( 
os ihan the strict “rate for the job” to 
allow the extra domestic expenses of 
ving in a foreign country and also to give 
him a standard of living which reflects the 
prestige his more isolated position there 
in the eves Of these who judge by external 
signs. Against this he may have the benefit 
of lower personal taxation. 

When in due course we want to bring him 
home on promotion, the difficulty presents 
itself 1 to continue his overseas rate of 
pay would give him a salary which would 


be much above the salaries of men doing 
comparable jobs at home. On the other hand, 
1 reduce his standard of living from that 
to which he has become accustomed overseas 
is an odd kind of promotion. 


In mentioning this extraneous obstacle in 
the way of bringing men from overseas to 
posts in the two home countries, I have in 
mind assignments of a semi-permanent nature 
which require men to become technically 
resident in England or Holland. No such 
handicap prevents our bringing them back 
for short visits for discussions or to attend 
training courses, and we are making increas- 
ing use of these facilities, In the last four 
years, for example, about 800 managers have 
been brought to England and Holland from 
the rest of Europe and from overseas for 
individual training and refresher courses. 
This is a necessary part of our policy of 
filling all management posts in each country 
in which we operate more and more with 
nationals of that country. Our plans assume 
that this process will continue, though we 
also think and hope that the overseas coun- 
tries will still have room for some admixture 
of talent from home. It should be to the 
benefit of both sides for such interchange 
fo continue. 


PLACEMENT COMMITTEES 


I have talked of postings and promotions 
and I would not have it thought that these 
are done arbitrarily, at the whim of an indi- 
vidual We have placement committees 
composed of experienced executives who, in 
conjunction with the Personnel specialists, 
are responsible for watching the progress of 
promising men and for selecting and recom- 
mending the right man for the right vacancy. 
Government by committee has been a much- 
criticised institution and it has its weaknesses. 
But, on balance, we find it the most satis- 
factory method of ensuring that good men 
are not lost sight of and are neither over- 
valued nor under-valued and for making sure 
that promotion depends on the only genuine 
test, that of merit. The individual boss can 
back his fancy and push his man a certain dis- 
tance ; but thereafter he must leave him to 


Prove his worth in the eyes of impartial and 
experienced men. 


\ CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
I have only been able today to deal with 


‘ome of the highlights of this formidable and 
many-sided subject. Perhaps one may con- 
cath by asking by what test can you, the 
oy olders, decide whether we are succeed- 
c in the task of creating a lively and 
: cient body of managers. I suppose ees 
ent st Fesort the quality of the manage- 
Which». nected by the results of the business 
Mesias = before you in Annual General 
a T hee put it is quite certain that even if, 
this lei » you may think that the results at 
State of ae indicate a reasonably satisfactory 
AS the tS, we Cannot rest on our oars. 
Managers ‘siness expands we shall need more 


and, as I suggested earlier, the 





pattern which is unfolding is one in which 
the proportion of managers in relation te the 
whole will continue to rise, and this at a 
time when the competition to secure the ser- 
vices of managers is everywhere increasing. 
Therefore we can never let up. We must not 
expect the Universities, schools and’ technical 
colleges to prove the answer unaided. We 
must continually examine our methods of 
recruitment and selection. We must take 
every opportunity to bring on and upgrade 
our own people from the lower levels. We 
must all of us understand the importance of 
training. For if we fail to do these things, 
and to do them in every country where 
Unilever is to be found, our failure will not 
be slow to show itself in the results which 
are laid before you. 

After paying tribute to the services of Sir 
Herbert Davis, who was that day retiring, 
and Dr Paul Rykens, who had retired since 
the last Annual General Meeting, the Chair- 
man concluded by moving the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts for the year 1955, Sir 
Herbert Davis, Vice-Chairman, seconded the 
motion and it was carried unanimously. 


The proposed final dividend of 93 per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock and a dividend of 
6 per cent on the Deferred Stock payable on 
June 7, 1956, were approved. 


‘The retiring Directors were re-appointed 
with the exception of Sir Herbert Davis, who, 
having reached retirement age, and Mr J. H. 
Hansard, who, at his own request, did not 
seck re-appointment. 

The remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Company and Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Company, who had been 
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re-appointed under the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, was fixed. 


At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting a Special Resolution was passed 
amending the Articles of Association to 
exempt a Director of the Company who is in 
the whole-time service of the Company or of 
Unilever NV from the need to hold a share 
qualification. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and all 
employees. 


UNILEVER NV 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever NV was held on May 
24th at Museumpark, Rotterdam. In the 
absence of Mr F. J. Tempel the Chairman of 
the Company, Mr Sidney J. van den Bergh, 
Vice-Chairman, presided and made a speech 
in similar terms to that delivered by Lord 
Heyworth at the Annual Meeting of Unilever 
Limited, reported above. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 1955 
were adopted. The proposed final dividend 
of 83 per cent (being the equivalent of the 
final dividend for the same year to be paid 
by Unilever Limited to its Ordinary Stock- 
holders calculated in accordance with the 
provisions of the Equalisation Agreement) 
was approved, the retiring Directors, except 
Sir Herbert Davis and Mr J. H. Hansard, 
were re-appointed, Mr A. C. C. Baxter, Mr 
A. F. H. Blaauw, Mr F. J. Pedler and Dr 
E. G. Woodroofe were appointed Directors, 
and the Auditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse & 
Company and Messrs Cooper Brothers & 
Company, were re-appointed. 
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TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.17. 


The Company manufactures the world-famous “ Gestetner ” Duplicating Machine 


and accessories. _ bra 
companies or representatives in all parts o 


It has branches — 


hout the United Kingdom and subsidiary 
the British Commonwealth, in the Americas, 


the Far East, and many countries in Europe. Extensive servicing facilities are available 


throughout the organisation. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS AT 30th MARCH, 1956. 


£ 

Issued Capital 2,043,504 
Capital Reserves 487,825 
Revenue Reserves and Unappro- 

priated Profits ~ .« 1,637,057 
Amounts set aside 680,101 
Debenture ane dns on ose 500,000 
Outside Shareholders’ Interests 5% 











Taxation, Staff Insurance Schemes, &c. 
Dividends Net by Gestetner Limited : 
Preference 
Ordinary ... 


Retained in the Group 
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£5,349,023 | 


Net Group Profit for the period Ist September, 1955 to 30th March, 1956, after 











The Directors’ Report states that the results of the period covered by these accounts 
should not be taken as proportionately representative of a full twelve months’ trading, 
but the period saw the continued progress of the business. 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, 


Gestetner Works, Tottenham, London, N.17. 











£ £ 
Fixed Assets at cost 3,089,964 
Less: Accumulated de- 
preciation AS .-+ 1,502,305 
1,587,659 
Patents and Goodwill I 
Subsidiaries not con- 
solidated i 224,444 
Excess of Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities 3,536,919 
£5,349,023 
atl £411,309 
£11,320 
on a 92,971 
—_—_—_ 104,291 
athe aa Saal ‘£307,518 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


In the course of his remarks at the Annual 
General Meeting, Sir Frank Morgan, MC, 
Chairman of the Company, said: 


INVESTMENTS 


Since 1939 this country has been faced 
with the twin problems of inflation and the 
balance of payments and much has been 
said and written on the recent manifestations 
of these problems. I propose only to call 
attention to one aspect of our national econo- 
mic situation which has affected — this 
Company in the past year. 


In 1955 there was a great upsurge in 
capital investment by both public and private 
industry unaccompanied by sufficient per- 
sonal saving and retrenchment in Govern- 
ment expenditure. The expansion in invest- 
ment stemmed from Government _ policy 
introduced in 1954 with the very desirable 
and important objective of stimulating the 
modernisation of British industry. This 
modernisation, which is essential for the 
future economic life of our country, has un- 
fortunately, now had to be restricted, 
Ambition in the field of capital investment 
has outrun performance in the field of saving. 


The dominating influence in the capital 
market last year has been the substantial 
increase in the demand for funds to finance 
this high level of capital expenditure. 
Whereas in previous years industry was able 
to finance a considerable part of its re-equip- 
ment out of its own liquid resources and by 
bank credit, during 1955 the pressure to 
reduce bank advances has obliged business 
concerns to turn in increasing measure to the 
open market ; the new arrangements for the 
finance of local authority expenditure have 
also worked in the same direction. In these 
circumstances a rise in interest rates was to 
be expected and this trend has been accen- 
tuated by increases in Bank Rate. 


The increased activity in the new issue 
market has enabled us to exercise a wider 
choice in the selection of new investments 
than in recent years. For the first time since 
the war opportunities to invest in first-class 
industrial securities, mortgages and properties 
exceeded the amount of our accruing funds 
and because of this we have made some 
reduction in our holdings of gilt-edged in- 
vestments. During 1955 almost two-thirds 
of our investments made in the industrial 
field have been in new issues, against approxi- 
mately one-third in 1954. I would lke to 
make it clear that the substantial support we 
have accorded to the new issue market is not 
inconsistent with the Government’s monetary 
policy, which is expressly designed to reduce 
credit and restrict capital expenditure to the 
volume of current saving that the country 
is willing to make. Our net investment 
represents the current savings of our policy- 
holders and, unlike expenditure financed by 
bank credit, it cannot be described as infla- 
tionary. In the great majority of the 
investments by which we provide new money 
the borrowers are required to obtain the 
approval of the Capital Issues Committee 
and where official sanction is not required we 


shall as always pay regard to the national 
interest. 


During 1955, we invested a total sum of 
£70 million. This amount was derived in 
part from the accrual of new funds and in 
part from the proceeds of sales and redemp- 
tions. The principal channels into which the 
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(Incorporated in England) 


£70 million was directed were £26 million of 
debenture stocks, £6 million of preference 
stocks, £18 million of ordinary shares, £7 
million of mortgages and £7 million of pro- 
perty investments. At the same time it will 
be observed that the Balance Sheet figure for 
securities of, or guaranteed by, the British 
Government has fallen by £18 million. Part 
of this reduction is due to sales and redemp- 
tions and part to some further writing down 
of the book values of this group out of the 
investment reserve accounts. 


The higher rates of interest at which we 
have invested our new money and in par- 
ticular the increases in dividends on Ordinary 
shares have resulted in higher yields on our 
Life funds, The gross rates of interest earned 
on these funds during 1955 were £5 7s. 3d. 
per cent in the Ordinary Branch and 
£5 8s. 6d. per cent in the Industrial Branch, 
showing increases of 5s. 7d. per cent and 


7s. ld. per cent respectively compared with 
1954. 


During 1955 there was an appreciable fall 
in the market values of fixed interest securi- 
ties and, in ordinary shares, a small rise 
compounded of a large increase in the first 
half of the year and a fall thereafter. The 
net effect of these movements has been a fall 
in the amount by which the market value of 
the Company’s assets exceeded the value 
shown in the Balance Sheet, but I am happy 
to say that there still remained a substantial 
margin. In any case, as I said last year, 
the primary concern of a life assurance com- 
pany is the income from its investments and 
not the fluctuations in market values. 


The total of ordinary dividends declared 
by companies in which we have an interest 
increased again by an amount comparable in 
size with the increase in 1954. We do not 
expect tHat there will be a movement of 
similar magnitude in 1956 and the future 
will no doubt bring many fluctuations. 
Nevertheless we believe that a substantjal 
part of the increase of the past two years will 
prove to be permanent. The benefits of this 
rise in income from ordinary shares now 


appear in larger allocations to policyholders 
and shareholders. 


BONUS DECLARATIONS 


Shareholders will have seen from the Press 
and from the Directors’ Report that this year, 
besides declaring higher rates of normal 
reversionary bonus, we have also declared 
special bonuses. The rates of reversionary 
bonus declared for policies issued in the 
United Kingdom have been increased from 
40s. per cent in the Ordinary Branch and 30s. 
per cent. in the Industrial Branch to 
42s. and 32s. per cent respectively. As 
regards the declaration of special bonuses an 


explanation of the background to this step 
is necessary. 


_Normally the Company declares a uniform 
simple reversionary bonus within each branch 
and territory. This is a broadly equitable 
system which is free from complications, 
which has stood the test of time and which, 
moreover, we believe will stand the test of 
time in the future. Its very simplicity, how- 
ever, may well render it inappropriate to 
deal with circumstances of such a character 
as the recent exceptional increase, to which I 
have just referred, in the dividends on our 
holdings of ordinary shares in this country. 
This increase has added substantially to the 


current surpluses and has posed the questiog 
as to the most equitable method of distyi. 
bution. 


The increases in dividends largely arise 
from investments made in the past and thus 
are attributable in greater measure to older 
than to newer policies. Consequently we felt 
that it would be inequitable to distribute the 
whole of the policyholders’ share of these 
increased dividends as additional bonuses jn 
respect of 1955 and future years, since much 
would go not only to the newer policyholders, 
but even to future policyholders who are not 
yet insured with us. In short we felt that 
the older policyholders had a prior claim on 
these increased dividends. We therefore 
decided that a part of last year’s surplus 
should be distributed as a special bonus on 
claims arising during the remainder of 1956 
on policies issued in the United Kingdom, 
and that this bonus should, with certain 
limitations, be based on the number of years 
during which the policy had been in force 
prior to January 1, 1954. The rates of 
special bonus for each such year are 6s, per 
cent in the Ordinary Branch (with a maxi- 
mum of £9 per cent) and 4s. per cent in the 
Industrial Branch (with a maximum of {6 
per cent). 


Whilst giving no guarantee it is our hope 
that, out of future surpluses, we shall in the 
years to follow be able to declare similar 
special bonuses on claims arising from the 
same range of policies. By this I mean that 
we contemplate not only that the rates of 
special bonus will remain unchanged but also 
that they will continue to apply only to 
policies effected prior to January 1, 1954. 


The special bonuses, in conjunction with 
the increased reversionary bonuses we have 
declared, have the virtue, we think, of 
demonstrating that our policyholders have a 
real and intimate share in the prosperity of 
the country’s industry. Through life assur- 
ance they have an interest in the level of 
ordinary dividends and, as can be seen from 
the measures adopted this year, that interest 
is a valuable one. 


May I put what I have just said in a more 
graphic form ? Due to the magnitude of our 
investments and the policy of the Company 
strictly to limit its holding to a modest per- 
centage of the equity of any industrial 
concern, we are interested as investors in the 
great majority of companies of standing 19 
this country whose shares are quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange. If, as we believe, 
approximately every third person in this 
country is a Prudential policyholder, then 
through the Prudential alone a third of the 
population has a financial interest in the 
prosperity of the nation’s industry. 


DIVIDENDS 


The increased distributable surpluses i" 
the Life Branches have again enabled the 
Directors both, to improve the proportion ot 
these surpluses allocated to the policyholders 
and to increase the amount allocated to the 
shareholders. In each of the Life Branches 
the policyholders’ allocation, which for 1954 
was approximately 91.9 per cent of the dis- 
tributable surplus, is now 92.3 per cent 


_ The net dividend declared on the A shares 
is 25s. per share, an increase of Is. 6<., and 
£156,250 has been transferred to the Div 
dend Reserve Fund, The net di lend 
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THE 
declared on the B shares is increased from 
x to 3s. 6d, per share, 

The sum set aside for the dividend on the 
B shares, together with thé corresponding 
provision from the General Branch for divi- 
1, A shareholders, is again more than 
covered by the imterest earnings of our 
Gencra! Branch funds after deduction of the 
relevant taxes. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch, the total new 
sun ured under individual and group life 
assurance policies issued at home and over- 

juring 1955 amounted to £154 million. 


The premium income for the year, in- 
duding £9,500,000 in respect of deferred 


annuiues, amounted to £47,800,000 and 
showed an increase of £3,300,000 over the 
preceding year. The total sums assured and 
bonuses in force at the end of the year were 
£1,100 million, 

Our of the surplus for the year a sum of 


over {9,400,000 has been allocated to policy- 
holders. For with-profit policies issued in 
the United Kingdom (other than group 
pension policies) the Directors have declared 
the reversionary and special bonuses to which 
I have already referred, The rates of bonus 
in respect of with-profit group pension 
policies have hitherto been at the same rates 
in the United Kingdom and overseas. The 
time has now come for these to be differ- 
entiated, the principal reason being that the 
differing bases of taxation give rise to a 
different incidence of emergence of surplus. 
In our Southern and East African territories 
the compound reversionary bonus on with- 
profit deferred pensions is increased and in 
the United Kingdom there is an increase in 


the special. final bonus pension added when 


iese pensions are entered upon. 
The Chancellor’s proposal to implement 


some of the recommendations of the Millard 
Tucker Committee is of great interest to all 
engaged in annuity and pension business. 


The method of taxing purchased life annui- 
ues has for long been regarded as an injustice 
and its revision will be welcome to many who 
are living on fixed incomes. We shall play 
our part to the full in encouraging additional 
saving by the self-employed and other 
classes who are to be given an incentive to 
provide pensions for themselves, 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


A record volume of new business has 
again been written by our overseas branches, 
the new sums assured, including £5 million 
under group assurances, amounting last year 
to over £59 million. This constituted nearly 
40 per cent of the total new sums assured 
in the Ordinary Branch. 

_Our overseas business as a whole con- 
tnucs to make excellent progress and its 
financial position is most satisfactory. 


; In both the Australasian and Canadian 
ranches a record amount of new business 
Was again written in 1955. In Australia the 


new sums assured amounted to over 
412,900,000 and in New Zealand to nearly 
4° milion, whilst our Canadian branch again 
Wrote the largest amount of any of our over- 


a ranches, their figures exceeding {21 


Our branch for the Southern and East 


Afri | territories continued to do well and 
Wrote nearly £12,500,000 new sums assured. 


bs cholders will, no doubt, have seen 
re ces in the Press to the action taken 


t 


roe Government of India towards the 
Then alisation of life assurance business. 
‘te have undoubtedly been malpractices 


“ian life assurance, including several 


in 


cases where funds have been misapplied. 
So far as British and Canadian Offices work- 
ing in India are concerned, no complaint has 
been or could be levelled against them and 
they have continued to set an example of 
probity and efficiency. We believe that it is 
with regret that the Government of India 
feels compelled to include them in the 
nationalisation measures. 


I do not propose further to discuss the 
decision, but it is naturally a disappointment 
to us that our life assurance activities in 
India must terminate after our Indian 
Management have built up such an efficient 
organisation. We are very sorry to lose our 
Indian staff and we thank them for all they 
have done for the Prudential. Our Actuary, 
Mr Redington, in his capacity as Deputy 
Chairman, now Chairman, of the Life 
Offices’ Association, has led a delegation 
representing British and Canadian offices 
which has visited India to discuss problems 
arising in connection with nationalisation. 


We have been transacting life business in 
India for over 30 years and have accumulated 
a fund which, although substantial, is never- 
theless less than two per cent of our Ordinary 
Branch fund. The Indian sums assured 
and bonuses in force at the end of last year 
exceeded £18 million, including £2,500,000 
assured under sterling policies which have 
been issued mainly on non-Indian lives. 
Following representations we have reason for 
believing that sterling and other non-rupee 
policies, except those held by citizens of 
India, will be excluded from nationalisation. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the new sums 
assured last year were over £86 million, 
compared with £80 million in 1954. The 
average sum assured per policy issued con- 
tinues to increase and is now £64. 


The total sums assured and bonuses in 
force at the end of the year were £1,062 
million and the premium income for the year 
was £47,500,000. 


Our field staff have again succeeded in 
reducing the rates of premature discon- 
tinuance of policies. Less than 11 per cent 
of new Industrial Branch policies now lapse 
within one year of issue. Of the policies on 
which premiums have been paid for a year 
or longer less than 2} per cent were discon- 
tinued last year, and for all of these either 
a free policy or a cash surrender value was 
allowed. 


From the surplus of the year a sum of over 
£10,400,000 has been allocated to policy- 
holders. Bonus additions paid last year on 
claims by death and maturity averaged over 
19 per cent of the original sum assured. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The General Branch premium income for 
1955 exceeded £12,300,000, showing an 
increase of about £250,000. In addition 
premiums of over £1,850,000 were written by 
our American subsidiary. Of the total 
premium income approximately half was 
derived from overseas sources, 


The gross underwriting profit for 1955 was 
less favourable than that of the previous year, 
which was a record for the Company, 
although our motor vehicle account is the 
only one which shows a loss. For. some 
years we have been concerned with the in- 
creasing cost of road accidents in this country 
and in many of the overseas territories where 
we operate. Last December, in common with 
other companies, we revised our home motor 
rates and improved the no claim discounts 
for private cars. Im certain overseas terri- 
tories an improvement in our results has 
followed rate revisions in recent years. The 
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sickness and accident account was favourable, 
showing a further improvement over the 
good results of the previous year. The fire 
and miscellaneous accounts again show a 
reasonable margin of profit, whilst our 
experience in marine, aviation and transit 
business continues to be satisfactory. 


The gross interest earnings show a further 
substantial increase, and the net surplus, after 
provision for taxes and excluding the 
amount brought forward, amounted to 
£517,000. Of this surplus the Directors 
have transferred £300,000 to the General 
Branch Contingency fund. 


The figures of our American subsidiary, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, are annexed to the accounts before 
you. You will perhaps recall that last year 
I mentioned that we had arranged to 
expand the operations of that Company by 
transacting casualty as well as fire reinsurance 
business, and that in consequence we had 
increased its capital resources. The volume 
of casualty business has so far not been large, 
but a start has been made. The year’s results 
have again been satisfactory and a dividend 
of 74 per cent has been declared on the 
increased capital of $1,500,000, 


STAFF 


The results of which I have spoken, and 
the impressive figures contained in our 
Balance Sheet, summarise the achievements 
of our organisation, over many years, in its 
service to millions of policyholders. At home 
and overseas we cover a wide field of need 
in family life and in commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. No factor is of greater 
importance to our success than the friendly 
advice and efficient service which our staffs 
afford to the communities they serve. 


You will agree, in the light of my review 
of the achievements of 1955, that the Pruden- 
tial continues to make substantial progress. 
Its good name and the quality of its service 
are in the capable hands of men and women 
engaged in many different tasks and in many 
different lands, and I am glad to take this 
opportunity of paying a sincere tribute to 
their industry and to their loyalty. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVING 


I have already commented on the fact that 
the country’s capital investment, on which 
our economic- progress so largely depends, 
has had to be restricted through lack of 
sufficient savings. This state of affairs, 
followed by Government proposals for new 
incentives to thrift, emphasises the fact that 
an increase in savings is fundamental to the 
curbing of inflation and the prqmotion of 
national prosperity. Our staff can be proud to 
feel that they are contributing to these ends 
by encouraging and facilitating an increasing 
amount of regular saving through life assur- 
ance. Year by year vast numbers of indi- 
vidual premium payments, which in many 
cases might otherwise be diverted to current 
expenditure, are aggregated to provide im- 
pressiyely large amounts for investment. The 
total net saving effected by means of Pru- 
dential life policies can be broadly measured 
by the increase in the funds of the Life 


Branches. Last year, for our United King- 
dom business alone, this exceeded £37 
million. 


In this way the Prudential, and indeed life 
assurance as a whole, are making substantial 
contributions to individual and national well- 
being and those contributions are increasing 
as life assurance itself increases. To remind 
ourselves of this is to find considerable satis- 
faction in what has already been achieved 
and fresh encouragement for the years to 
come. 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY 


LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONTINUING EXPANSION 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SIR KENNETH B. HARPER REVIEWS EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of The Burmah Oil Company, Limited, will 
be held on Thursday, June 14, 1956, in the 
Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. 


The following statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Kenneth B. Harper, has been circulated 
with the Directors’ report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1955: 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr W. E. V. Abraham retired from the 
Board on November 30, 1955. His services 
will continue to be available to the Board in 
a consulting capacity. 


Mr R. P. Smith has been appointed Assis- 
tant Managing Director as from April 1, 
1956. 


ACCOUNTS 


The year 1955 was one of continuing ex- 
pansion in world trade in petroleum pro- 
ducts. Trade in Burma, India and Pakistan 
reflected this world trend and our operations 
resulted in a Group profit of £6,018,174, 
being an increase of £886,963 over the cor- 
responding profit for 1954. As is our usual 
custom the figure of profit has been struck 
after charging the cost of exploration pro- 
grammes and in addition there has been 
charged this year losses resulting from the 
revaluation of the Pakistan rupee in July, 
1955. 


£1,636,294 has been set aside for deprecia- 
tion compared with £1,276,163 in 1954. The 
increased provision in 1955 is mainly in 
respect of the new seaboard installation 
which was completed recently in East 
Pakistan. 


Dividends and interest received in 1955 
amount to £9,250,909, The substantial in- 
crease of £5,022,904 over receipts in 1954 
under this heading is due mainly to larger 
dividends received from The British Petro- 
leum Company, Limited, and from’ our 
Trade Investments. 


Full provision has been made for United 
Kingdom and Overseas taxation based on the 
profits for the year. 


With the balance of £610,888 brought for- 
ward from 1954, the total amount available 
for distribution becomes £6,463,446. From 
this amount the Directors have allocated 
£1,500,000 to General Reserve and 
£2,961,936 for a final dividend of 124 per 
cent which they recommend should be paid 
on the Ordinary Stock. After making the 
foregoing appropriation to General Reserve 
and deducting the net dividends paid and 
payable on the Preference and Ordinary 
Stocks, the balance of unappropriated profit 
carried forward is £640,486. 


In the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet 
the increase in Advances to Subsidiary Com- 
panies reflects the expansion of the activities 
and financial requirements of those Com- 
panies. 


Trade Investments also increased during 
1955 as a result of our half share of the 


additional capital provided for Burmah- 


Shell Refineries, Limited. 


The increases in Shares in Subsidiary 
Companies and in Quoted Investments are 
mainly the result of the revaluations in 1955 
of our investments in Ordinary Shares of 
The BOC British Petroleum Share Trust 
Limited and in Ordinary Stock of The 
British Petroleum Company, Limited. The 
aggregate increment arising from _ these 
revaluations was transferred to Capital 
Reserve as is shown in Note No. 2 on the 
Accounts. 


In accordance with the Resolution passed 
at an Extraordinary General Meeting held 
in July, 1955, the Company’s Authorised 
Capital was increased from £25 million to 
£50 million and the Issued Ordinary Share 
Capital was at the same time increased by the 
issue of 20,604,770 Ordinary Shares to 
holders of Ordinary Stock. 


PROSPECTING AND OILFIELD 
DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


Burma, — The geophysical survey of the 
Irrawaddy Delta to which I referred last 
year has been started. The Government are 
providing protection against any insurgent 
activities in this area. 

In Upper Burma it is proposed to drill a 
test well at Ondwe, an area thirty miles 


south of Yenangyaung, where a suitable 
structure is known to exist. 


Both these operations will be undertaken 
by The Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited 
in which we hold a 55 per cent interest. 


During the year production at Chauk 
was increased to meet the needs of the 
refinery there and additional wells were com- 
pleted in readiness to produce the supplies 
of crude oil which will be required for the 


new refinery at Syriam, near Rangoon, 
towards the end of this year. 
India.—Drilling results at Nahorkatiya 


have confirmed previous expectations that 
the structure is geologically complicated but 
I am pleased to say that on the whole they 
have been successful. Potential production 
in the area so far proved is judged to be 
sufficient to maintain a refinery throughput 
of one million tons a year for at least twenty 
years. Discussions are being held with the 
Government of India, regarding the forma- 
tion of a rupee company with Indian 
participation to take over and develop the 
oilfield at Nahorkatiya and certain other 
concessions in Assam. Additional refining 
capacity will be required. The location of 
this and the transportation of the crude oil 
are subjects which are also under discussion 
with the Government of India. 


Pakistan.—Pakistan Petroleum Limited, in 
which your company has a 70 per cent 
interest, is Continuing its vigorous exploration 
in both West and East Pakistan. The test 
well in the Uch area in West Pakistan, to 
which I referred last year, was completed 
without finding oil, but it has established a 
useful additional reserve of gas. The proved 
reserves of Sui and Uch together amount to 


the equivalent in calorific value of more thay 
120 million tons of fuel oil. 

The laying of the Sui Gas Transmission 
Company’s main line to Karachi was com- 
pleted during the year, and deliveries to 
consumers began in September, 1955. 
Consumption at the end of the year 
was at the level of 15 million cubic 
feet a day, and this is expected to increase 
to 40 million cubic feet by the end of the 
current year. x 


Meanwhile, the Pakistan Government, 
through the medium of the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation, have 
entrusted the Sui Gas Transmission Com- 
pany with the construction of a further 16- 
inch pipeline from Sui northwards to 
Multan, a distance of approximately 200 
miles. Preparations for this project are 
well under way. It is intended thereafter to 
extend the line to Lahore, a further 200 
miles. We have no financial interest in the 
ownership of the line, but we welcome this 
prospect of additional offtake of Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited’s gas. 


At the Annual General Meeting, in June 
last, I informed you that Pakistan Petroleum 
Limited’s No. 1 test well at Sylhet had 


‘encountered gas at 7,800 feet and had been 


destroyed by fire. Preparations for drilling 
a second well are nearly completed, and 
drilling is expected to start in a few 
weeks’ time. 


REFINERIES 


I have already referred to the new refinery 
at Syriam, near Rangoon. Construction has 
been unfortunately retarded in consequence 
of the import licensing procedure introduced 
by the Burma Government to conserve 
foreign exchange. The refinery is expected 
to start up before the end of this year. 


Digboi refinery has continued to operate 
satisfactorily, but the limitations of rail trans- 
port for the products resulted in the refinery 5 
output for the year being 16 per cent below 
its full capacity. 


The Burmah-Shell refinery, near Bombay, 
in which we have a 50 per cent financial 
interest and which has a capacity of (wo 
million tons per annum, came into full-scale 
operation in the third quarter of the year 
The refinery is now producing 45 pct 
cent of India’s total requirements 
petroleum, and has been designed with 4 
view to considerable expansion as and wihca 
required. 


The recent Indian Budget imposes Excise 
Duties on diesel and furnace oils produced 
in the Bombay and Digboi refineries at “° 


same rates as the respective existing Import 
Duties. 


TRADING 


Our trade in all areas through our S\!0- 
sidiary Companies and through Burm'h- 
Shell amounted to over 1} million ton 
petroleum products ; an increase of 12 (*° 
cent over the previous year. 
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Of the total supplies to meet our: trade, 
28 per cent came from our indigenous pro- 
duction, the balance being imported. (Here 
and elsewhere in this statement where I 
refer 10 “our” production or “our” trade 
| mean the operations of the Subsidiary 
Companies, in which your Company 
holds over 50 per cent of the equity, 
including the trade they do _ through 
Burmah-Shell.) 

The ratio of indigenous to imported oil 
n the different areas varied, according to the 
incation of the producing areas relative to 
the market, from 97 per cent indigenous in 
Assam to 10 per cent in the rest of India and 
nil in East Pakistan. The proportion should 
‘ncrease considerably in India when the pro- 
cucts from Nahorkatiya crude oil reach the 
market. In Burma the indigenous figure 
ast year was 48 per cent. The immediate 
target of The Burma Oil Company (1954) 
Limited is to make Burma self-supporting 
once again in major petroleum products, and 
‘tis with this objective that the refinery is 
being built af Syriam. 


Security conditions in Burma continued 
to improve, and our trade with it. Burma’s 
internal troubles began in 1948, and it was 
not until 1953 that the demand for petro- 
leum products again reached and passed the 
}948 figure. 1954 was a better year than 
1953, and 1955 better than 1954, the latter 
percentage increase being 12 per cent. We 
expect the current year to show continued 
expansion. 


In India there was a general expansion in 
the demand for petroleum products in 1955. 
Kerosine still shows the highest sales gallon- 
age though motor spirit and automotive diesel 
oi! together are a close second. In the years 
1952-54 our sales of motor spirit in India 
siood still, instead of advancing steadily as 
n most of the rest of the world, but in 1955 
there was an improvement of 5 per cent. 
Automotive diesel oil sales also increased 
substantially. 
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While it is satisfactory that motor spirit 
sales have begun to advance again, heavy 
taxation both of the vehicle and its fuel and 
restrictions on the use of vehicles are having 
a restraining effect on the development of 
road transport. The President of the Indian 
Roads and Transport Development Associa- 
ton has recently pointed out that one effect 
has been that the annual increase in the 
number of motor vehicles in India dropped 
trom 12} per cent in the period from 1936- 
“1 10 3} per cent in the period 1952-54. 
There was a slight improvement in 1955 
which I hope will continue. It will certainly 
be needed if transport is to keep in step with 
india’s second five-year plan. 


While there was an overall increase in our 
tade in Pakistan, the offtake of individual 
Products varied considerably. It was good 
in furnace oil, there was a reduction in motor 
‘pirit, an increase in automotive diesel oil 
and an increase in kerosine in West Pakistan 
offset by a reduction in East Pakistan. The 
cecreases were a consequence of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining foreign exchange, affecting 
the Operational side of our business in such 
Ways as a shortage of tinplate. We cannot 
look for more than a modest expansion of 
‘rade in the current year unless the foreign 
xchange position improves and import 
‘icences for both products and tinplate are 
more readily granted. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN INDIA 


. teferred last year to the difficulty we were 
rg neing in determining the precise place 
In dia Jo be left for private enterprise in 
ndia's “ socialist pattern of society,” and in 
Parucular what room there will be for foreign 


e lal and expertise in the Petroleum Indus- 





A few days ago the Indian Prime Minister 


made a statement on his Government’s re- 


vised Industrial Policy. The place for private 
enterprise in future will be “as an agency for 
planned national development in the context 
of ‘the country’s expanding economy.” 

Mineral Oils” are included in the category 
of industries of which all “ new units” “ will 
be set up only by the State,” “save where 
their establishment in the private sector has 
already been approved.” 


At first sight, so far as “ Mineral Oils” are 
concerned, this statement of revised policy 
does not differ appreciably from the policy 
announced in 1948. Both draw a distinction 
between “new units” and “existing under- 
takings” and we are at present engaged in 
conversations to clarify the future scope for 
our operations in India. 


In the meantime Stockholders may have 
read in the press that on the advice of a 
team of Russian experts, after a_ three 
months’ general mineral survey of India, 
the Government have decided to enter 
the field of oil exploration with a pro- 
gramme to spend about £20 million over 
the next few years. 


TANKERS 


The fleet continued to give excellent 
service and was fortunately again free from 
accident. The year was noteworthy for the 
resumption of shipments by us from Abadan 
where the first of our vessels called in 
February, and the commencement in the 
same month of Indian coastal shipments 
from the Burmah-Shell refinery at Bombay. 
We have since been loading regularly 
at both ports and, by reason of their 
size and draft, our white oil vessels continue 
to prove particularly suitable for the Indian 
coastal trade. 

With increasingly quick 
loading and discharging points time ashore 
has been correspondingly restricted. Our 
Mail Advice Service, whereby next of 
kin are kept advised of the movement 
of our ships, is proving its value in 
enabling officers to obtain letters from home 
more quickly and is greatly appreciated by 
all concerned. 

The Government of India have announced 
that it is their policy gradually to reserve the 
coastal tanker trade for the Indian Flag and 
that their immediate target is three ships. 
They have made a beginning recently by 
assisting an Indian Company to acquire one 
of them. 


LABOUR 


I am glad to report that the year brought 
no major strikes or interruptions in the field 
of labour although both Burma and India 
continued to experience prolonged litigation 
in the Industrial Courts. I am afraid that 
the too frequent use of these Courts is for 
the time being an obstacle in the way of 
serious negotiation between employer and 
employee, thus hindering the growth of 
responsible trades unionism. It must be 
recognised, however, that the system of refer- 
ence to adjudication can, and does, prevent 
strikes because in India, Pakistan and Burma 
a strike is illegal as soon as a dispute has 
been referred to official conciliation or 


adjudication. 


STAFF 


We are fortunate in the Management and 
Staffs we have, both at home and overseas, 
to conduct our business and deal with the 
new problems which are constantly arising 
and it is very pleasing to be able to record 
once again the Board’s appreciation of their 


services. 


turn-round at 


$47 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
PREMIUM INCOME 


The Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 13th in 
London. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the Governor, Mr 
R. Olaf Hambro: 


The Corporation acquired last summer the 
entire capital stock of the Guarantee Insur- 
ance Company of Los Angeles. We had 
realised for some time that it was necessary 
for us to transact casualty insurance in the 
United States if we were to retain the good- 
will of our agents and policyholders in that 
country. The purchase gives us a valuable 
entry into this very competitive field. 


There was a substantial increase during 
1955 in our premium income, the total for 
the Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
amounting to £17,540,757, as compared with 
£16,527,122 in 1954. 


Despite the increase in premium income 
the year has been slightly less profitable than 
1954, which in turn was less profitable than 
1953. The Fire Department has suffered 
again from heavy windstorm losses in North 
America, and the Accident Department from 
the higher number and cost of motor claims 
in many territories. 


Life Account: A Quinquennial Valuation 
of the Life Fund was made as at December 
31, 1955. I am pleased to report that a 
surplus of £1,382,417 was realised and that 
this has enabled the Directors to declare a 
very satisfactory bonus to policyholders. The 
new compound reversionary bonus. at the 
rate of £2 5s. per cent per annum represents 
an increase of 50 per cent on the gate de- 
clared for the previous five years. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the four Underwrit- 
ing Accounts amount to £834,459, as com- 
pared with £1,005,507 in 1954. The other 
main source of revenue is the income from 
the investments of the General Fund, which 
after deduction of Income Tax amounts to 
£573,150 and represents a satisfactory in- 
crease on the figure of £510,724 for the 
previous year, 


The net profit for the Group comes to 
£628,258, as compared with £721,748 in 1954. 
The Directors have already declared an 
interim dividend on the Ordinary Capital of 
ls. per share. The dividend of ls. 3d. per 
share which they now recommend will make 
a total of 2s. 3d. per share, the amount fore- 
cast at the time of the “ rights ” issue in June 
last year. After providing for the dividends 
and transferring £96,213 to General Reserve, 
the balance carried to the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet amounts to £2,964,008, an in- 
crease of £82,050 on the balance brought for- 
ward from 1954. 


Balartce Sheet: The Balance Sheets of the 
General Fund of the Corporation and of the 
Life Department both record substantial in- 
creases over the year, and the combined 
assets of the Group amount to the very sub- 
stantial total of £55,945,795, a gain of no less 
than £4,413,699 during the year. 


In both the General and the Life Funds 
the investments as a whole show a substantial 
margin between the market values and the 
book values, in spite of the considerable fall 
in the prices of fixed interest securities during 
1955. Asa result of the general rise in inter- 
est rates we have been able to invest our 
available money on attractive terms. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED “ 

pilot 

GROUP SALES INCREASE TO £76.3 MILLION ; I 

com) 

HEAVY WRITING-DOWN BILL ON COCOA STOCKS td 

: the 

MR L. J. CADBURY ON COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS = 

Cho 

The fifty-seventh annual general meeting £76.3 million compared with £724 million end of the sellers’ market of re the 
of Cadbury Brothers Limited will be held last year. Despite this period of comparat 25 tr 
on June 11, 1956, at Bournville, Birmingham. a ae a vee mace every effor os 
‘ be ee pen Seman, et SORE eee activities have not been allowed - fer - a 
ment by the i ; ok ; n 


which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts: It is well known that the 
price of Cocoa has declined rapidly over the 
, last two years and this was particularly the 
case in 1955. We therefore had to face 
a heavy writing-down bill when we took 
stock at December 31st last. This was 
not only the case with our Company in this 
country, but with our overseas sub- 
sidiaries as well. 


During 1955 Cocoa prices fell from £400 
to £250 a ton. Since the beginning of 1956 
they have dropped still further ; this has been 
due mainly to a falling-off in demand due 
to excessive prices in previous years, and 
also to a better crop year. The previous 
summer the all-time record of £560 a ton 
had been reached. 


The falling-off of demand was specially 
noticeable in America. This occurred 
although candy consumption there remained 
steady. Contributory causes were the use 
of substitute fats in place of Cocoa Butter in 
Covering Chocolate and less Chocolate being 
used in Chocolate confectionery. There has 
consequently been a reduction in the demand 
for Beans as well as a tendency to depress 
the price of Cocoa Butter rather than that of 
Cocoa Powder, the other joint product of the 
bean. It is also one of the reasons why we 
have been able to reduce the price of our 
Chocolate lines earlier this year but not that 
of Powder. 


The reduction in demand has meant that 
the world consumption of Cocoa Beans has 
fallen from 800,000 tons in 1953 to 725,000 
tons in 1954, and probably not much over 
700,000 tons in 1955. There has-been a 
corresponding improvement in the stock 
position. . 


TRADING RESULTS 


In the consolidated Profit and Loss 
accounts for the year, the heavy cost of 
writing down our Cocoa stock already 
referred to is one of the items that, has 
increased the figure for “ Ingredients, Wages, 
Materials and Expenses.” The final result is 
a net profit of £1,031,000 or, taking the 
losses sustained by the Subsidiaries through 

' writing down stocks into account, £925,000 
compared with £3,500,000 last year. This 
still allows us to maintain the samé dividend 
as in previous years, and to add to 
our reserves, 


SALES 


Cadbury sales on the Home Market 
amounted to just under £45 million, a 6.3 per 
cent increase in value on last year, and one 
in tonnage of 3 per cent. These sales earned 
a satisfactory rate of profit. 


Our Export sales were less in value than 
the previous year, but brought the Cadbury 
total up to £474 million. Faking the sales 
of our group of Companies, including the 
fellow-subsidiaries of our parent the British 
Cocoa & Chocolate Company, sales were 


For fifteen years our industry has been 
subject to overall controls or to allocation in 
one section or another. Now, however, the 
full force of competition is once more playing 
its part. 


The turning point came last year. In 
January and February Cadbury’s Dairy Milk 
Blocks, Filled Blocks and Slides were freed 
to retail customers, and afterwards to whole- 
salers. Quotas were removed a month or 
two later from the Milk Recipe lines with 
the exception of Brazil Block. By the end of 
the year, of our few lines not on free sale, 
Milk Tray and Roses Assortment were the 
only ones of any importance. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


As already mentioned, exports from 
Bournville were down by nearly 20 per cent. 
This figure does not take into consideration 
the Chocolate made under licence for us in 
Germany. It takes the place of what formerly 
were exports from this country. 


In all our export markets competition has 
been intensive during the past year. The 
“B” houses in this country have been very 
active in marketing their products abroad 


and we have had strong competition from 
Holland. 


Sales to the USA-showed a fall last year 
although our goods are avell displayed in 
selected areas, particularly in the Eastern 
states and on the Pacific coast. 


Notwithstanding representations on the 
spot, we were cut out of the Jamaican market 
for Proprietary Cocoa in September to assist 
a local firm. 


Egypt has opened up in a small way after 
several years of no imports. 


CONSIDERABLE FACTORY ECONOMIES 
ACHIEVED 


Main building developments in __ this 
country have been at the new factory in the 
Wirral Peninsula, Moreton. The whole of 
our Chocolate Biscuit production has been 
moved there as well as some of our Choco- 
late manufacture. With ample space to lay 
out buildings and plant in the most efficient 
manner for their special purpose we are 
achieving considerable factory economies. 


During the year we have made progress 
in bulk handling of some of our raw 
materials and semi-manufactured products. 
Also in the delivering of Chocolate coatings 
to the trade. 


We have kept in close touch with the de- 
velopment of electronics for office use and 
have installed two Wage Calculators. The 
results so far are very satisfactory and multi- 
plying speed is ten times that of the machines 
replaced. The full description of these 
machines is “Cadbury’s Hollerith Office 
Calculators ” or, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of coining names from initials, “ CHOC 
1” and “CHOC 2.” 


The return of competition to the industry 
has already been mentioned and with it the 


Overseas our biggest building extension and 
has been in our Canadian factory, 


pro 

: V 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME REVISED be | 
We naturally have to plan our future de- i 
velopments and extension well ahead and las: the 
year had a substantial programme that was for 
spread over the next four years. Norma! hoy 
procedure is to pay for the new buildings pla 
and plant out of retained profits and depre- pre 
ciation. In the light of last year’s results we 
have now revised our programme and post- " 
poned some of our projects. This also agrees a 
with Government policy. a 
As far as possible the items we have post- las 
poned should not affect our progress towards pl 
more efficient production, but will deprive tri 
us of amenities to which we had been !ook- W 
ing forward. Our Subsidiary companies look th 
to the parent Company to provide them with 10 
the bulk of their finance ; we have therefore TI 
revised their commitments in line with the St 
policy we have adopted at home. ur 


RAW MATERIALS p 


Turning to raw materials, Sugar rose from 
61s. a cwt at the beginning of 1955 to 
62s. 6d at the end of the year. 


" In handling our Milk, 1955 was the first 
complete year since before the war that our 
dealings have been entirely with the Milk 
Marketing Board. Our intake of Milk in the 
UK, at 24} million gallons, was abou! 
3 million gallons short of 1954, mainly due r 
to the effects of a warm dry season. The 
deficiency was made good by increasing pro- 


duction at our milk chocolate factory ( 
Rathmore in Eire. At the end of the Mik 
Contracting year, September, the Milk f 


Marketing Board made a request for an 
increase in price. This was opposed by the 
manufacturers and went to arbitration. As 
a result the price rose by 2d. to Is. 10d 
gallon. 


The crops of Hazel nuts and Alm 
were very poor last season and under ‘1 
Government-controlled selling arrangem 
in Turkey and Spain prices rose 
sharply ; in the case of Almonds they 
more than doubled to over £900 2 
While we have cut our use of nuts 2 
in some of our Confectionery recipes. 
have preferred to,put up the prices © 
than alter the proportion in our Mo 
recipe lines. 


SEARCH FOR FURTHER COCOA SUP?! !!> 


To return again to cocoa. British ° 
Africa remains of course by far our 
important source of supply. We have, 
ever, continued in our efforts to pr 
production in other parts of the world. 


Planting in Malaya’s first cocoa estal: 
been carried on well by Malayan Cocoa |‘. 
a company we run jointly with Harrison ~ 
Crosfield Limited and Colonial Develop: 
Corporation. Experience from this est 
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«0 be used by the Government in developing 
pilot schemes for smallholders. 


In conjunction with the same partners and 
with Van Houten and Zoon NV another 
company, United Cocoa Developments Co. 
Ltd., has been started, also in Malaya, in 
the Trengganu State. An effort has been 
made to interest the industry generally in 
this venture and a number of Cocoa and 
Chocolate companies in this country and on 
the Continent have taken up shares. 


In our search for further Cocoa supplies 
we have paid a number of visits to the 
British Cameroons. About 4,000 tons per 
annum is being grown there but the soil 
and climate could support a much bigger 
production. 


With the intention of showing what can 
be done to grow more Cocoa we have started 
a plantation at Ikiliwindi about 15 miles 
north of Kumba. Work has begun to clear 
the site, to build roads and accommodation 
for labourers, and to plant nurseries. We 
hope this venture will become a model Cocoa 
plantation leading to an expansion of Cocoa 
production. We are supplying all the capital. 


In the Gold Coast and Nigeria our 
agencies continued to buy from the farmers 
on behalf of the Government marketing 
companies. Both operated at a small loss 
last year, but we still believe they fill a useful 
place in the economies of these two coun- 
tries where sO much is in a state of flux. 
We estimate that the West African crop for 
the season 1955-56 will be about 320,000 
tons, which is 30,000 tons up on last year. 
The cutting out campaign against Swollen 
Shoot goes steadily on and has the situation 
under control though this disease, Black Pod 
and Capsid continue to take a heavy toll of 
the crop. In Nigeria spraying against Black 
Pod has been very successful. 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
CO., LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on May 23rd at York. 


The Right Honourable Lord Middleton, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our Life Department has had another record 
year, 9,095 new policies having been issued 
ior sums assured totalling over £22} million. 
The Life Fund now stands at over £36 
mMiudo0n, 

The premium income in the Fire Depart- 
ment for the year amounted to £4,524,080. 
the loss ratio was 44.01 per cent, compared 
with 46.42 per cent in 1954. We are able to 
tansier £426,450 to the Profit and Loss 
Account, compared with £383,488 last year. 


_The premium income in the Accident and 
General Account rose by £600,000 to 
£8,500,000. The ratio of claims paid and 
ulstanding was 60.34 per cent and after 
adding £248,000 to the provision for un- 
expired risks, the deficit of £48,711 has been 
met by a transfer from Profit and Loss 
account. This disappointing result is caused 
oy heavy losses on Motor business at home 
and Overseas, The Marine premium income 
for 1955 was £2,038,573, compared with 
41,848,787 in 1954. Claims paid on account 
of the current and previous years totalled 
41,570,034, against £1,435,957 in 1954. 

h There is £781,000 for appropriation. We 
‘ave allotted £100,000 to the Staff Pension 
und and £100,000 to the Investment 
Reserve. The recommended dividend is at 


the gross rate Of 19s. 6d. per £1 of paid-up 
‘@pital to which it was raised last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the Bank of British West Africa Limited 
will be held on June 14th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Harlech, KG, GCMG, for 
the year ended March 31, 1956: 


During the year new branches have been 
opened at Bolgatanga, Kejetia (Kumasi), 
Tepa, and Wa in the Gold Coast, at Yendi 
in Togoland, at Kontagora, Owo, Port Har- 
court Town, Umuahia, and Jos Market in 
Nigeria, and at Bonthe and Segbwema in 
Sierra Leone. A constant watch is main- 
tained for developing areas into which our 
services can be extended, and the strengthen- 
ing of our branch network has been very fully 
justified. 


Again it gives me great pleasure to express 
thanks to our staff both at home and overseas 
for the service they have rendered in the 
interests of the Bank. I have met many of 
them and know for myself of their loyalty 
and keenness. From the numbers anxious 
to join us it is clear that our emoluments 
and conditions are very attractive, but rightly 
so, for we must secure men of character and 
integrity who by work and study will in due 
time be fit to fill the highest appointments. 
We are concerned to encourage both our 
Europeans and Africans to be ready to seize 
the opportunities which our service offers. 
We have study courses for the former, while 
for the latter we have now introduced a 
scheme for scholarships tenable in the United 
Kingdom. The quality of the bank’s work 
lies with the staff and I believe we can be 
justly proud of the men and women in our 
employ. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account are before you. While the Balance 
Sheet shows some contraction in total, the 
Profit figures record a satisfactory increase 
due in part to a higher average level of Iend- 
ing and in part to the higher return upon our 
liquid funds maintained in London. 


The Capital and the Reserve Fund now 
record the increases arising out of the plan 
unanimously approved by the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held in the early part of 
last year. In view of the increase of £500,000 
then made in the Reserve Fund the surplus 
in the past year’s earnings has been carried 
into the Inner Reserves. 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts are 
£10,796,922 lower at £68,026,583. The rea- 
son for this change is that although deposits 
abroad have risen those in London have fallen 
substantially, an experience arising out of the 
changed monetary conditions here and in 
which we are not alone. The contraction 
does not represent a decline in the basis of 
our business, for the number of our customers 
shows a very satisfactory increase. 

This vear the provision for the dividend 
requires a larger sum owing to the higher 
amount of Capital. 

Liabilities on Acceptances, Confirmed 
Credits and other Engagements on behalf of 
customers at £13,164,490 show an increase of 
£2,869,767. 


CASH AND INVESTMENTS 
On the opposite side of the Balance Sheet, 


h at £7,221,868 is lower by some 
£3°082,990." Money at Call and Short Notice 


at £12,350,000 shows a decrease of 
£10,150,000 and Bills of Exchange, prin- 
cipally Treasury Bills, at £19,253,987 show 
a moderate decline of £3,014,386. As I have 
explained in previous statements, eur liquid 
position is necessarily high owing to the fluc- 
tuations in the demands which are made 
upon us. 


Investments have increased by £2,142,029 
to the total of £16,979,199. These are in- 
cluded in our figures at or under market 
value. All are of relatively early maturity 
and we are in the happy position of being 
able to provide out of Inner Reserves for the 
diminution in market values which has taken 
place in the past few months. 


Loans, Advances and other Accounts at 
£16,486,401 are higher by £5,057,659. While 
there are several trends in this movement, 
it does contain an appreciable increase in 
borrowing by African customers who are 
more and more appreciating the value of con- 
ducting an account with us, so enabling them 
to expand] the volume of their trade. 


Premises stand in the Balance Sheet at 
£371,074, an increase of £110,722 compared 
with a year ago. We have many fine offices 
the value of which we steadily write down, 
but our programme for rebuilding and the 
erection of new branches involves a heavy 
outlay which we must accept as a continuing 
subject of expenditure. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 10% 


Once again the Directors have pleasure in 
recommending a Final Dividend at the rate 
of seven per cent, which, together with the 
Interim Dividend of three per cent paid in 
November last, makes a total of ten per cent 
for the year. On the increased Capital this 
dividend costs more than double that of a 
year ago, but we are fully satisfied that the 
greater distribution is justified in view of 
the higher profit earned and the broadening 
of the Capital structure which has been 
effected. 


In each of the West African territories in 
which we are principally concerned urgent 
endeavours are being made to attract overseas 
capital for industrial purposes. We have 
been consulted in this connection at Govern- 
ment level as well as by those potentially 
interested in particular projects, and the 
benefit of our experience and specialised 
knowledge has been made freely available. 
Venture capital is a scarce commodity, and 
the Governments are wise to recognise there 
is extensive international competition to 
secure it in which only those offering fair 
treatment will succeed. 


AFRICANS AND THE BANKING HABIT 


It is unfortunate that there is so little local 
capital available, but we are making great 
efforts to promote the banking habit amongst 
Africans. As funds may begin to accumulate 
in private hands, it is likely that some part 
of them may be devoted to the capitalisation 
of local enterprises. Such a movement will 
promote a healthier economy and will relieve 
official resources from the burden they at 
present carry of providing funds, where out- 
side resources cannot be attracted, for almost 
all new ventures needing more than a quite 
small amount of fixed capital. 


There have been further generous granis 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Funds. Vast sums will yet be required to 
provide public services adequate by modern 
standards. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION 
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TURKEY’S AMBITIOUS MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


The Eighty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Ottoman Bank was held on May 23rd 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: 


TURKEY 


In 1955 a number of factors affected 
Turkey’s balance of payments. The country 
has embarked upon an ambitious programme 
for the modernisation of many sectors of its 
economy. The Turkish Authorities are 
endeavouring to increase production, particu- 
larly by exploiting more fully the country’s 
natural resources. 


Such a policy, however, cannot be txpected 
to produce immediate results. In the mean- 
time, the heavy expenses of development 
schemes and of imports of materials have 
to be faced. 


The effect upon the country’s balahce of 
payments was further aggravated by a serious 
reduction of exports, due to the partial failure 
of the 1954 cereal crop. The disparity 
between internal costs and world prices also 
caused exports to decrease. 


Faced with this situation, the Turkish 
Government is not for the moment proceed- 
ing with certain important new schemes, 
which might weigh too heavily in the balance 
of payments. It has taken strong measures to 
curtail imports of consumer goods into 
Turkey and to see that foreign exchange 
resources are applied to the country’s real and 
urgent needs. On the home front, the 
Government is making every effort to combat 
the inflationary tendency and its results. 


As regards Turkey’s foreign trade, imports 
have risen to Ltq.1,393,400,000 (an increase 
of Ltq.54 million compared with 1954); 
exports on the other hand declined to 
Ltq.877,400,000 (a fall of Ltq.60,400,000 
compared with the previous figure of 
Ltq.937,800,000). The decline in exports 
is due to the suspension, in the first half of 
1955, of cereal sales abroad. The deficit in 
the country’s trade balance was Ltqg.516 mil- 
lion in 1955 against Ltq.401,600,000 in 1954, 


The Budget adopted in March last shows 
a total of Ltq.2,369,710,000 for current 
expenditure: to this must be added 
Ltq.955,264,000 for public works. 


EGYPT 


The year 1955 was in many ways one of 
remarkable stability and at December 31], 
1955, the Cost of Living Index, the Note 
Circulation total, the Bank Loans and 
advances figure, and the Stock Markets 
Security Index showed very little divergence 
from the equivalent levels at the close of 1954. 


For agriculture and for trade it was, on the 
whole, a favourable year. The area under 
cotton increased by over 200,000 feddans to 
1,800,000 feddans. Trade figures show an 
increase over the 1954 totals. Imports 
rose to LEg.182,300,000 and Exports to 
LEg.138,400,000. 


The cotton 1955-56 campaign opened in 
September, 1955, with a carry-over of some 
2 million cantars. The current cotton crop 


LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW 


is estimated at about 7,500,000 cantars, thus 
making a total supply for 1955-56 of about 
9,500,000 cantars, a figure slightly higher than 
that of the previous campaign. 


SUDAN 


On December 19, 1955, the Sudanese 
Parliament passed a Resolution declaring the 
Sudan an Independent Sovereign State. Your 
Bank is ready to play its part in promoting 
economic stability in the country and to help 
in every way the new State and its govern- 
ment. 


1955 was, upon the whole, a good year for 
trade, with exports totalling: LEg. 51,400,000 
and imports LEg.48,800,000. 


JORDAN 


The harvest in 1955 was exceedingly bad 
owing to the poor rainfall in the Spring of 
that year. As a result, the cereals crop 
suffered very considerably and _ substantial 
quantities of wheat had to be imported. 
Owing to the drought, pasturage suffered, 
with consequent adverse effects on flocks. 
These conditions, coupled with a considerable 
degree of political uncertainty—particularly 
towards the end of the year—resulted in dull 
markets. 


The 1955 trade figures were: Imports 
JD25,866,000 ; Exports and  Re-exports 
JD2,545,000. 


Fortunately, harvest prospects for 1956 are 
much brighter as early rains have been heavy. 


IRAQ 


} 


In Iraq, little rain fell early in the year and 
the country was spared the dangers of the 
massive Spring floods which have so often 
threatened Baghdad and the southern pro- 
vinces. On the other hand, this drought was 
disastrous for the harvests. 


Trade figures for the year were: 
1D59,554,000 for Imports, and ID12,264,000 
for Exports, excluding exports of oil. 


CYPRUS 


It is remarkable that, in spite of tension in 
Cyprus, trade in the Island steadily pro- 
gressed. Indeed, the trade figures—Imports 
£Cy30,420,000 and Exports £Cy18,539,000 
—exceed the 1954 totals. Money in circula- 
tion rose by about £Cy500,000 to £Cy8 
million—a new coinage, incidentally, was 
introduced in August, based on a decimal 
currency—and Bank Deposits increased from 
£Cyl17 million to £Cy24 million. 


MOROCCO 


In Morocco 1955 was not a particularly 
favourable year for agriculture ; exports of 
agricultural produce, however, reached 
FFS7,000 million including FF16,400 
million for grain and FF5,600 million for 
citrus fruit. 

In the Foreign Trade figures Imports have 
fallen slightly: FF164,000 million against 
FF168,000 million in 1954. The adverse 
trade balance has been reduced from 
FF68,000 million to FF55,000 million as a 
result of increased exports: FF109,000 


million against FF100,000 million 1954 
Thus, imports were covered by ¢ 
the extent of 66.5 per cent agains: 60 per 
cent in the previous year. 


LEBANON 
In the Lebanon there was a decline in 
agricultural output in 1955, but a veneral 
improvement in organisation resulicd in a 
net increase in exports of fruit, particularly 


of apples: 12,000 tons against 4,600 in 1952. 


Imports totalled £Leb529 million in 1955 
against £Leb527 million in 1954. 


SYRIA 


During the year under review the current 
business of the Banque de Syrie et du Liban 
proved satisfactory and an important change 
affecting the future status of the Bank in 
Syria was agreed. In accordance with the 
Currency Law of March 28, 1953, for the 
formation of a Central State Bank, negotia- 
tions took place between the Syrian Govern- 
ment and the Banque de Syrie et du Liban 
concerning conditions whereunder the note 
issue privilege, granted to the Bank until 
April 1, 1964, might be determined at an 
earlier date. The outcome of these negotia- 
tions was an Agreement signed on Sepicm- 
ber 1, 1955; thereunder the note-issuing 
functions of the Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban will cease on July 31, 1956. 


The Banque de Syrie et du Liban, which 
still remains the Bank of Issue in the 
Lebanon, will, of course, maintain in Syria 
as in the Lebanon its general commercil 
business. 


LONDON AND PARIS, ETC. 


Our Paris and London Offices and 
Branch at Marseilles continued to work sits- 
factorily. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The Balance Sheet total shows an increase 
of more than £10 million, with “ Current, 
Deposit and Other Accounts,” higher (110 
last year. This increase in the deposi! 
reflected on the other side of the B 
Sheet almost entirely by the increas 
Cash and Money at.Call. 


Bills Receivable and Investments apps! 


at-much the same figures as last year, “'\" 
ratios to deposits slightly reduced to 16 )-! 


cent and 14} per cent respectively. Ady.i.ss 


also remain at approximately the same fi 
as last year but they too show a redu 
in ratio by reason of the increase in depo 


I think you will agree that the | i 
position disclosed by the Balance Sheet -'" 


be considered satisfactory. 
The total amount of profit available, 


cluding the balance of £33,470 brought ‘\'- 
ward, is £432,636 compared with £433.49? 
last year. After appropriating £200,000 © 
“Reserve for Contingencies,” the bal.1-¢ 


remaining is £232,636. 


The Committee proposes that a divi’ 
of eight shillings per share be paid 


this year, absorbing £200,000 and Ic g 


£32,636 to be carried forward to 1956. 
The report was adopted. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The Thirty-second Annual General Meet- 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited was 
Mav 24, 1956, at Kemsley House, 


ng of 


id on 


London The following is an extract from 
the statement of the Chairman, the 
Viscount Kemsley, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955, submitted to the 
Meeting : 


The combined trading profits, investment 
and special income together come to 
(1,584,000 and after deducting £99,000 for 
debenture interest the net earnings of the 


Group for 1955 before deducting taxation 
amounted to £1,485,000, as compared with 
(1,598,000 in 1954, a modest reduction in 


‘he circumstances in which we had to operate. 


FHE PROFITS TAX 


The amount of £850,000 required for taxa- 
tion is £56,000 Jess than in the previous year, 
as might be expected from the reduction in 
profits. While we recognise that taxation 
must be shared by all, I maintain that your 
Company is unfairly dealt with in the matter 
of profits tax levied on dividends. The fiscal 
purpose of such a tax is to place a curb on 
existing dividends and recent increases in 
the rate are designed to curtail spending 
money in the home market. In the past we 
have borne, under protest, this substantial 
charge on the fixed dividends payable on our 
preference capital and it is all the more 
regrettable that we should have to shoulder 
successive increases in this heavy burden, 
ilthough we are merely fulfilling an obliga- 
tion to our preference stockholders which 
was settled at a fixed amount many years 
ago. The tax operates particularly harshly 
in the case of our company and it is, there- 
fore, most discouraging to be faced with two 
increases in the rate within a matter of 
months. For your information the distribu- 
ton charge in a full year on the preference 
dividends at the rates as proposed in the 
budget speech is no less than £138,000, the 
whole of which has to be found out of earn- 
ings which are also subject to income tax 
at the standard rate. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Although your Company has encountered 
one of the most difficult years of trading in 
the thirty-two years of its history, your Direc- 
tors consider that they are justified in main- 
taming the same distribution as for 1954 and 
therelore recommend a final dividend of 5 
pet cent, making 10 per cent for the year. 
They have transferred the sum of £200,000 
'0 general reserve and after making these 
“PPropriations there is a slight reduction in 
ie balance carried forward in the consoli- 
dated Profit and Loss Account, which is now 
a as compared with £621,000 a year 
b The main changes in the consolidated 
valance Sheet as compared with that of the 
Previous year stem from the disposal of the 
interests to which I have already referred, 
mcluding the reduction in the copyrights and 
ae Null and an increase of £500,000 in the 
Pe of trade investments because of the 
re in status of the nature of the invest- 
~ent held by Kemsley Newspapers Limited 
- the Glasgow company. It will be noted 
at there has been a decrease during the 


year of 7 

eae £310,000 in the amount of debenture 

Sache te mainly arising as a result of 
cn 


©s in the open market. In this con- 





nection I should like to mention that since 
December 31, 1952, the outstanding amount 
of debenture stock of Kemsley Newspapers 
Limited has been reduced by the substantial 
sum of £869,612. 


INCREASED SALES 


I am happy to record that all our news- 
papers enjoyed, from the point of view of 
circulation, a very successful year. Not only 
the four Sunday newspapers of the Group, 
but also the eleven dailies—four mornings 
and seven evenings serving some of the 
most important industrial areas of the 
British Isles—reached sales figures in excess 
of the previous year. 


“ THE SUNDAY TIMES” 


It is my custom to say a special word about 
The Sunday Times. Again I can record an 
increase in circulation in the year under 
review and I am glad to say further that the 
circulation in the first quarter of 1956 was 
the highest in the history of the paper. It 
has been a great satisfaction to be able to 
publish larger issues than at any time since 
1939 and I and all connected with the paper 
are determined to maintain its progress, its 
influence and its authority. 


The amalgamation of the Empire News and 
Sunday Chronicle has produced results 
beyond our expectations. We have retained 
a very substantial proportion of the joint 
readership, and whereas the circulation of the 
Empire News was just over two million 
before the merger, the sale of the combined 
publication has now risen to over 2,500,000 
copies per issue, the highest sale ever attained 
by any newspaper of the Company. 

Our family picture newspaper, the Sunday 
Graphic, continues to maintain its sale in a 
large and clearly defined mafket. The em- 
phasis is on people and personalities. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS 


It was not easy last year to forecast the 
future. It is no less difficult today. During 
the last decade the Press has been in a 
process of development, change and flux. Is 
it untrue or harsh to say that the conduct 
of newspapers has become more of a business 
and less of a profession and has become 
more concerned with providing entertain- 
ment than providing news? It has always 
seemed to me that beyond a commercial 
purpose, social and indeed moral obligations 
rest upon those responsible for the Press of 
this country. Yet so often it seems these 
obligations conflict with the commercial 
purpose. You have always supported me in 
my constant endeavours to produce news- 
papers of which we can all be proud, but I 
am bound to remind you that the advertiser 
who provides us with so much of our life 
blood is primarily influenced by figures of 
circulation. Unless we too do our best 
within the limits we set to provide the public 
with what it wants to read we are not 
fulfilling our obligations to your Company. 
At the present time our publications are in 
a very healthy condition and I have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with them. They are in 
the hands of a young and enthusiastic staff 
full of eager determination, and on this 
occasion I would like in particular to express 
my appreciation of the untiring support given 
to me by each and every one of my colleagues 
on the Board in a year of exceptional 
difficulties. 
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G. & J. WEIR, LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of G. & J. Weir, Limited, will be held on 
June 25th at Glasgow. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, The 
Honourable J. Kenneth Weir, CBE, for 1955: 


The company has now been operating for 
one year with the direction of the Executive 
Board. I am glad, therefore, to report that 
the output of new work and repairs created 
another record—a gratifying result achieved 
with the same manufacturing capacity as in 
1954. While this increase in output reflects 
improved production efficiency, we con- 
tinued to have the advantage of a fair 
proportion of repetitive work, although rather 
less than that which we have enjoyed during 
the past three years. A high proportion of 
the output was for export markets, deliveries 
to foreign shipbuilders, in particular, show- 
ing an improvement over 1954. Indeed our 
export performance compares very favourably 
with the exceptional year 1954, which bene- 
fited substantially through the shipment of 


the greater part of our large contract for 
Kuwait. 


During the course of the year your Execu- 
tive Board approved the final arrangement 
and layout of a new Test and Development 
Shop which will occupy a considerable part 
of the old Foundries. Designed to enable 
the very largest boiler feed pumps to be 
tested at full load, pressure and temperature, 
this shop will probably be the finest of its 
kind in the world. Provision will, of course, 
also be made for the testing and development 
of our other products such as evaporating 
and distilling plants, de-aerators and other 
heat exchangers, pumps and compressors. 
Alongside the new Department will be our 
Research building—a three-storied structure 
fully equipped with all the necessary Bcilities 
for fundamental and shorter term research. 
Substantial progress has already been made 
in its construction. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Turning now to the input of new work, we 
have made a very good start indeed at 
Cathcart, and our normal orders continue to 
follow the upward trend which began in the 
late Autumn of 1955. Moreover, during the 
first quarter of this year the Parent Company 
received the largest individual contract in its 
history. This is for the supply of four large 
Evaporating and Distilling Plants for the 
Island of Aruba, Netherlands Antilles, and 
its value is approximately £1} million ster- 
ling. This valuable and important addition 
to our orders was secured against strong 
International competition. At Yoker the 
trend of new orders is also encouraging, and 
the Housing Corporation equally report a 
good start to the year, as do the smaller units 
in the Group. Finally, current inquiries are 
at a healthy level and we feel that our order 
position should show a still further improve- 
ment in the next few months. 


We are, therefore, in a stronger position 
than we were last year, and, although the 
prospects of the Housing Division are more 
obscure the outlook for the Engineering 
Companies in the Group seems definitely 
brighter. Of course, while a larger order 
book is undoubtedly encouraging, in the last 
resort it is mainly the cost of manufacture 
which determines whether our results will 
improve or worsen. 

Unless unexpected contingencies super- 
vene, there seems no reason why we should 
not continue to give a good account of our- 
selves. 


« 
& 
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ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(Inc. in Newfoundland) 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN EARNINGS 


MR ELLIOTT M. LITTLE’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited, was held on May 21st at the offices 
of the company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliott M. Little (the 
President) presiding. > 


The following is the statement by the 
President which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: The marked improve- 
ment in consolidated earnings of the Com- 
pany for 1955 arose out of higher production 
of newsprint and a substantial increase in the 
revenue from its mining interests. Both 
sources of income were aided by a strengthen- 
ing of the United States dollar. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The demand for the Company’s products 
was good throughout the year. Production 
of 231,736 tons of newsprint set a record for 
the Company The benefits which might 
have been expected from improved manu- 
facturing facilities and more favourable 
exchange rates were largely offset by a 
general wage increase and higher delivery 
expenses. 


The major projects under the long-term 
rehabilitation programme have now been 
completed, but preliminary work on the 
epeeding-up of three newsprint machines has 
been commenced as part of the plan to further 
increase production, to which I referred in 
my report of last year. 


The outlook for the year ahead is un- 
doubtedly favourably influenced by a news- 
print price increase of $4.00 per ton which 
became effective on January 1, 1956. The 
extent of increased earnings may not, how- 
ever, be safely forecast at this time due to 
continued rising costs. 

Reference was made in my 1953 report to 
the Company’s interest in the British New- 
foundland Corporation Limited. Additional 
shares in the latter Company were purchased 
in the past two years and 259,651 shares at 
one Canadian dollar per share are now held. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The Mill operated at capacity throughout 
the year and produced a total of 79,774 tons 
or 5,688 tons more than in 1954. Of this 
total, 22,764 tons was unbleached sulphite 
pulp and 57,010 tons bleached pulp. 


The price of each product was increased 
by $10.00 per ton during the year, the 
differential between the two prices remaining 
et $20.00 per ton. The higher proceeds 
obtained from sales were partly offset by 
increased costs of raw material, chiefly pulp- 
wood. 


Prices and demand, at least for the imme- 
diate future, appear to be firm. 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES, 
LIMITED 


The improvement in base metal prices 
was responsible for the increased earnings 


from the Company’s Newfoundland property 
and its other mining interests. 


The quantity of ore mined and milled at 
the Buchans Mine was 291,000 short tons 
compared with 340,000 tons for 1954, the 
decrease of 49,000 tons being due to a work 
stoppage of 37 days caused by a labour dis- 
pute. 


Exploration and geological reconnaissance 
work was carried out throughout the summer 
season on areas within the Crown Lands 
Concession, but no mineralisation of 
economic importance was discovered. 


Buchans ore reserves as of December 31, 
1955, were estimated to contain approxi- 
mately 6 million short tons of assured and 
probable ore, as compared with 5,694,000 
tons at the end of 1954, the increase of 
approximately 306,000 tons coming from R-1 
and R-4 orebodies. 


Mine development for the year consisted 
of approximately 16,000 feet of diamond 
drilling, of which 6,000 feet were carried out 
underground outlining R-4 orebody and 
10,000 feet in conjunction with development 
work in R-1 and O-2 orebodies. 


Production for 1956 is estimated at 
approximately 340,000 short tons of the same 
grade as that obtained during 1955, 


TERRA NOVA EXPLORATIONS, LIMITED 
(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 


The above Company was incorporated 
under the Quebec Mining Companies Act on 
February 7, 1955, with an authorised share 
capital of 20,000 shares of the par value of 
$1 each, of which 2,000 shares were issued 
and subscribed for by Terra Nova Properties 
Limited. The primary purpose of this Com- 
pany is to prospect for minerals in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING 
LIMITED 


The financial results of this Company for 
the year ended December 31, 1955, resulted 
in a small profit, which may be considered 
satisfactory in the light of general conditions 
prevailing throughout the year. The Com- 
pany continues to operate a number of 
vessels on time charter for the purpose of 
delivering newsprint to the parent Company’s 
customers. Deliveries were carried out at 
costs which were not affected to the full 
extent of the increase in the ocean going 
freight and charter rates. 


CONSOLIDATED 
POSITION 


Consolidated Profit, after depreciation and 
taxes, Of $4,632,139 is equivalent to 84c per 
stock unit, compared with $3,631,516 or 66c 
per stock unit for the previous year. Con- 
solidated Working Capital amounted to 
$22,028,640 compared with $20,032,211 as at 
December 31, 1954, 


I wish to express my appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient -services rendered by the 
officers and employees of the Company 
throughout the year. 


The report and. accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH PAINTS 
(HOLDINGS) 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 


The twenty-sixth annual ordinary genem| 
meeting of British Paints (Holdings) Limite 
was held on May 23rd at Newcastle upog 
Tyne, Mr J. W. Adamson (Chairman) pr. 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement: 


Sales over the trading period last yea 
constituted a record for your Company, both 
at home and abroad. The net profit, before 
tax, at £962,450, can be considered mos 
satisfactory and is, indeed, higher than tha 
of 1954. Profits would also have been 3 
record had it not been for the exceptionally 
keen competition which continued in the 
industry over the whole of 1955. This was 


particularly so in Government business, 
where some Companies, large and small, 
continue to sell at Gate Cost with little or 
no contribution towards overheads or proit, 

While the Paint Manufacturer 1s solely 


to blame for this state of things, let us hop: 
that the Monopolies Commission will en- 
courage efforts by Industrial Associations to 
safeguard themselves by being allowed to fix 
a fair selling price to the Government. 


The debasing of prices should be an 
offence in the recent Government Mono- 
polies Legislation. Sound business can only 
be built up if the selling price contains at 
least a margin of profit. The Government 
Departments should allow the inclusion of a 
contribution in their prices which will give 
this, 


Nineteen fifty-six has started off well in 
the. Paint Industry, but will it continue if the 
Government do not immediately cut ther 
costs and spending and reduce the monopoly 
prices of coal, electricity and gas, which are 
now a heavy charge on all industry. [tf this 
is done we need not be living in an artificial 
world. 


Profits in the Paint Industry are looked 
upon as being high, but it should be borne 
in mind that a proportion of these, in many 
cases, are earned overseas and from goods 
other than paint. 


You have reason to be proud of the pro- 
gress of the Overseas Companies. In all 
cases sales have increased, and satislactory 
profits have been made with the exception 
of one Company and I am sure all your Com- 
panies can face the future with confidence 
since your factories are amongst the most 
up to date in the world. 


Your Parent Company still provides the 
lion’s share of our net profit. It should be 
remembered that it has always been the 
policy of your Company to plough back, and 
this policy is being adopted in the case o 
the Overseas Companies. 

Arrangements have been made in this 
country for the manufacture of specialised 
products in the Plastics, Electrical, Aircraft 
and Guided Missile industries. The Pait! 
Industry has now become a highly s.icntil: 
one and your Company are well to the [ore. 
Given the continuance of good trading 00 
ditions we can look forward to the [utur 
everywhere with confidence. 

Of the profit of the Group, £962,4>", &" 
tion takes £509,875. Dividend on Prete 
ence and Ordinary Stock will vbsorb 
£127,464 and the Carry Forward is £9216 

Your Directors have decided to pay 2 


dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, mains ~ 
per cent, less tax, for 1955 on the ©: a 
Stock. Current assets exceed curren! |0!" 


ties by £2,824,698. The report was 09! 
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THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD LIFE FIGURES 


INCREASED FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
PREMIUM INCOME 


SATISFACTORY INVESTMENT 
POSITION 


MR CHARLES F. J. YOUNGER’S 
REVIEW 


The one hundred and thirty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Company was held 
at Edinburgh on May 23rd. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment made by the Chairman, Mr Charles 
F. J. Younger, DSO, TD, circulated with 
he Report and Accounts for the year 1955: 


A vear ago it was stated the Directors 
might find it desirable to seek a new Act of 
Parliament and to revise the _Company’s 
capital structure. A Private Bill is in course 
of passage through Parliament, and a 
circular giving full particulars of the capital 
reconstruction scheme embodied in the Bill 
was issued to the shareholders in November 
lst. The shareholders will be given as early 
‘ntimation as possible of the date fixed by 
the Directors on which the capital recon- 
struction scheme will take effect. 


The new life business completed, after 
deduction of reassurances, was more than 
(6,360,000, a new record for the Company, 
while the Life and Annuity Fund increased 
by nearly £2 million and is now almost 
{22 million. The quinquennial valuation of 
the Life and Annuity Assets and Liabilities 
was carried out as at December 31, 1955 
and, after setting up actuarial reserves on 
the usual stringent basis, and making full 
provision for contingencies, there was a sur- 
plus amounting to £1,332,187. The Direc- 
tors have declared a reversionary bonus for 
the past five years at the rate of 42s. per cent 
per annum calculated on the sum assured in 
respect of home with-profit policies in force 
on January 1, 1956. The strong financial 
posiion disclosed by the valuation and the 
sausfactory bonus declared indicates that 
with-profit policies should appeal to those 


who wish both an assurance and an invest- 
ment. 


The Premium Income in the Fire Depart- 
ment for the year 1955 amounted to 
{5,354,567, an increase of £292,093. The 
claims experience during the past year was 
hghter, the loss ratio being 53.7 per cent com- 
pared with 57.1 per cent in the preceding 
year. The continued high loss ratio, together 
with the mounting expense of conducting our 
business in the USA where our portfolio 
fepresents a large proportion of the Fire 
Account, overshadowed the good results 
obtained from the business in other parts of 
the world, and had the effect of leaving the 
account with a deficit of £133,680 after 
Provision for unexpired risks. 


_The net premiums in the Accident and 
General Account increased to £1,966,230 
compared with £1,811,431 in 1954. The 
increase in the number of claims coupled 
res the high cost of settlement of injury 
“aims and the heavy cost of repairs had an 
adverse effect on the Motor Account, which 
Was offset by the very satisfactory results in 
the other sections of the Account: Although 
of year's operations showed a trading profit 
a £°1.498 on the whole Account, the sum 

£25,105 was transferred from the Profit 


and Loss Account in order to maintain the 


unexpired risk provision of 50 per cent of 
the premium income. 


In the Marine Department a reduction 
took place in the premium income and the 
sum of £140,000 was transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


_ The past year has been marked by an 
increas€é in interest rates which should 
reduce the demand from borrowers and 
prove an inducement towards saving. The 
net rate of interest earned, after deduction 
of income tax, on the Life and Annuity Fund 
increased from £4 Os. ld. per cent to £4 4s, 
per cent. During 1955 a larger amount than 
in recent years has been advanced on the 
security of house and other real property 
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(combined with endowment assurances 
effected with the Company), which has had 
a Stimulating effect on our new life business. 
_ The Directors felt that at the present time 
it would not be appropriate to suggest any 
further increase in the dividend, and recom- 
mended that a dividend of 8s. on the “A” 
shares and 30s. on the “ B” shares be con- 
firmed. 


The Chairman paid tribute to all the 
Officials and members of the staff at home 
and overseas who have given wholehearted 
service to the Company during the past year 
and to all members of local boards and agents 
at home and abroad who have continued to 
give the Company their valuable support. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGH PROFIT LEVEL 
MR W. H. BREUER’S STATEMENT 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Reichhold Chemicals Limited will be held 
on June 12th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Walter Hugo Breuer, cir- 
culated with the report and accounts: 

The Annual Accounts are presented in 
a similar form to last year, and adequately 
reflect the year’s operations of our Group 
of Companies and their position at the 
close of the year. 

Your Directors view with satisfaction 
the maintenance of a high profit level and 
recommend the payment to the Holders 
of Ordinary Shares a Final Dividend of 
10 per cent, and a Cash Bonus of 5 per 
cent. With the Interim Dividend of 74 
per cent already declared and paid, this 
makes a total Dividend for the year of 
174 per cent and a total distribution of 
224 per cent. 

The Cash Bonus of 5 per cent imple- 
ments the promise made in my last year’s 
statement. 

Your Directors have placed a further 
£100,000 to “ General Reserve.” 


REDUCED PROFITS MARGINS 


Due to the Credit Squeeze which was 
brought about by the Autumnal Budget, 
in conjunction with unexpected increases 
in the price of Raw Materials the profit 
margins in the last quarter of the year 
were somewhat reduced, although the 
volume of sales continued at a satisfactory 
level. The operating Companies en- 
deavoured to support the Chancellor’s 
exhortation to avoid increasing prices and 
in fact maintained or reduced their selling 
price schedules from March, 1955, 
throughout the year. % 

In spite of ever-growing competition 
and increased volume of imported Syn- 
thetic Resins, your operating Companies 
continued to hold and even increase their 
sales turnover based on overall increased 
production. ss 

Our close and beneficial association 
with Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and its 
associated Companies continues and all 
enjoy the frequent exchange of technical 
information in the field of new develop- 
ments. 


NEW PRODUCTS DEVELOPED 


uring the year a number of new pro- 
‘ine are Bae developed by the Re- 
search and Technical Service Labora- 
tories and we are now firmly established 
in the fields of Fibreglass Reinforced 
Plastics and Vinyl Polymers. 


Unfortunately the hope of bringing into 
effect our production of Phthalic Anhy- 
dride by March, 1956, has not materia- 
lised, due to delays in delivery of impor- 
tant component. parts of the Plant and it 
is now anticipated that the benefit from 
the production of this essential Raw 
Material cannot be expected until at least 
the closing months of the present year. 

You will doubtless wish to associate 
yourselves with the tribute I am happy to 
pay on behalf of the Board of Directors, 
to all our Factory employees, Technical 
and Administrative Staffs and Directors 
of the Operating Companies, for their en- 
thusiasm and loyal support. 














































REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 


LIMITED 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Beck, Koller and Co. (England) 
Limited 


James ‘Beadel and Co., Limited 
Vinyl Products Limited 
Vinatex Limited 
DIRECTORS  : 

Watter Huco Brever (U-S.A.) 
(Chairman and Foint Managing 
Director) 

GEORGE SAMUEL BACHE 
(FJoint Managing Director) 
Davip H. Evans 
HENRY H. REICHHOLD (U.S.A.) 
TREVOR GERARD 
Joun E. O. Mayne, D.Sc., 
F.R.LC., A.R.C.S., D.LC. 
STEFAN H. Baum, Ph.D. (U.S.A.) 
GEOFFREY WARD PL atTT, F.C.A. 
Epovarp J. A. P. RaBouIn (France) 
Secretary and Registered Office: 

Davip PEEL, 
Beckacite House, Edwards 
Speke, Liverpool, 19. 


CAPITAL : 
Authorised: £1,150,000 
Issued: £749,401 in 65% Redeem- 
able Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each and Ordinary Shares of 
5s each 
Quoted London and Liverpool 


Lane, 





Group Profit before Taxation 
£335,802 

Profit after Taxation £170,877 
Ordinary dividend for year to 
December 31, 1955, 175°% plus a 

Cash Bonus of 5% 
Ordinary Share price at May 15, 
1956, 17s 9d 

High/Low quotation 1956, 

23s—I17s 6d 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF GRATIFYING 
PROGRESS 


MR ROBERT 
RECORD 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Cape Asbestos Company, Limited, will 
be held on June 11th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Robert Walker, 
MBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Dec- 
ember 31, 1955: It is gratifying to be able 
to disclose a substantial increase in profits. 
The most significant contribution to this 
improvement stems from the activities of the 
home factories and from the efforts of the 
sales force both at home and abroad. In 
South Africa the recovery made in 1953 has 
made further headway, though with a change 
of emphasis to which I will refer later. 


ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEET 


The Group trading profit for the year 
amounted to £1,538,194, compared with 
£1,256,015 in 1954. After setting aside 
£503,767 for depreciation, against £453,717 
in 1954, and making various other adjust- 
ments, the amount of the remaining net profit 
attributable to the Company is £1,044,332, 
compared with £790,946 in 1954. 


The trading profit of the Parent Company 
alone has risen from £588,813 in 1954 to 
£745,468, which is a record. Adding the 
amount brought forward from 1954 of 
£139,687, and an amount of £11,514 for 
Taxation over-provided in earlier years, the 
sum of £896,669 remains for disposal. From 
this, taxation requires £316,000 and the final 
dividend proposed of 10 per cent, making 
with the 2} per cent interim, a total of 124 
per cent for the year, absorbs, together with 
the Preference dividend, £215,625. It is pro- 
posed that £225,000 shall be placed to 
reserve, and that £140,044 be carried forward 
to next year. 


The net increase of £218,407, after charg- 
ing £503,767 for depreciation, in the value of 
the fixed assets recorded in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, is a reflection of the expansion 
programme envisaged when we raised addi- 
tional capital late in 1954. This programme 
is steadily proceeding and in due time the 
capital thus invested will make its contribu- 
tion to our profits. Our cash position is 
strong and, at this time of financial strin- 
gency, it is reassuring to know that we have 
adequate finance for our known needs. 


During the year the capital of Andersons 
Insulation Company Limited, was acquired 
in exchange for the issue to the shareholders 
in that Company of 600,000 shares of 5s. each 
in The Cape Asbestos Company Limited. 
The issued capital of your Company has con- 
sequently been increased by this amount, 
and the assets of Anderson Insulation Com- 
pany Limited, have been consolidated in the 
Group Balance Sheet. 


SALES 


During 1953 a considerable expansion of 
the sales force of your Company took place 
with the object of widening the field of con- 
sumption of our products. The impetus of 
the efforts made at home on the Continent 
and, notably, in North America and Canada 
has gradually mounted, and the satisfactory 


WALKER ON 
OUTPUT 


results which I am able to lay before you 
today are due very largely to the energy and 
devotion to their task which has been shown 
by every member of the sales organisation. 


The total sales revenue of the Group in 
1955 increased by rather more than 20 per 
cent, the proportion of growth being about 
identical as between crude asbestos and fac- 
tory produced goods. Of the total shipments 
from South Africa of crude asbestos a high 
proportion was to the dollar area. 


FACTORIES 


Manufacture and sales are naturally wholly 
interdependent, and the factories have not 
only risen to the task of providing a record 
output, but have grasped the opportunity 
provided by a full production line to improve 
efficiency and thereby moderate the adverse 
effects of rising costs. This is clearly a most 
vital task in times of recurring wage claims 
and of consequential increases in the cost of 
materials and services. A considerable pro- 
gramme of expansion is in train, notably for 
the production of our Asbestolux boards, for 
which demand both at home and abroad far 
exceeds our capacity to supply. I must in 
addition report that at Stirling, where we 
manufacture the natural mineral wool pro- 
ducts marketed under the name of Rocksil, 


the capacity of the factory is being doubled. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


In my statement last year, and in 1953) I 
referred to the anxieties which beset us in 
connection with the mining and treatment of 
the Blue and Amosite asbestos in South 
Africa. 


I am glad to say that on the Blue mines 
the quality of the fibre turned out by our 
enlarged and re-fashioned mills showed 
further improvement and stability, and there 
was also a material increase in production. 
The demand for Blue fibre remains extremely 
strong and shows signs of becoming world- 
wide. 

The demand for Amosite, too, remains 
very strong, but the mining problems have 
been considerably greater than in the Blue 
fields. While confident of the exceptional 
nature and extent of the deposits of Amosite 
which are operated by your South African 
Companies, there is no doubt that as mining 
increases in depth, the hardness of the coun- 
try rock and other attendant problems will 
increase the costliness of winning the fibre. 
Increased expenditure of time, labour and 
money will have to be devoted to develop- 
ment and to lateral exploration. It is there- 
fore probable that both the cost of production 
and the cost of capital equipment may be 
considerably greater than was anticipated in 
1954. Measures are being taken to put both 
mines and mills in a position to meet the 
growing demands of our own factories and 
of our consumers. I am glad to be able to 
add that the improved quality of the fibre 
coming from the treatment plants has been 
maintained throughout the year. 


The statement concluded with a review 


of the other subsidiary companies at home 
and -overseas. 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


(Cable Makers, Electrical and ( 


THE EC! 


THE 


s€neral 


Engineers and Contractors) = 

at ne 

The fifty-first annual general meeting of Se 
Johnson & Phillips, Limited, was held op The f 
May 17th in London. *1 . 
A. J. fe 


Mr G.. Leslie Wates, JP, Comp. IEE (the 
Chairman), presided and, in the course of his Durin 


speech, said: I am glad to be able to dray further 
Shareholders’ attention to an increase of over Toward 
£100,000 in the balance brought in from the oon * 
Trading Accounts amounting to £647,000. |; became 
shows a welcome recovery from that of the capital 

previous year. The Directors recommend the your co 
same dividend of 15 per cent. Expressed 4s acquires 
a percentage of the Ordinary Shareholders’ sure CA 
capital invested in the business at book values, owned 

this dividend is equivalent to 4.79 per cent, (Richm 
which critics will perhaps remember when 

criticising so-called Restrictive Practices. The 

Directors have transferred £100,000 to 

Revenue Reserve, leaving £147,821 to be The 

carried forward, which compares with to £655 
£152,136 brought in. During the past eight 1955 
years we have put to Reserve just under {1 £549,8% 
million. the pre 

On May 10th the Company sent you papers mend 2 
inviting you to subscribe to an issue of 25 per 
£1,800,000 of 53 per cent Loan Stock, issued Sales 
at 97 per cent, repayable in 1976, but with another 
an option to the Company to repay in 197] those | 
or thereafter. The issue has been under- increas 
written for a commission of 1 per cent. | made t 
commend it to our Shareholders and have orders 
every hope that it will be well supported Decem 
by them. than ai 

The report was adopted. Brie 

Comp: 

earn aj 

before 

LIMMER & TRINIDAD io 
LAKE ASPHALT cli 

turing 

RECORD YEAR’S TRADING othe 

: tically 

The Eighty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Limmer & Trinidad Lake The 
Asphalt Company, Limited, will be held on were 
June 14th at Trinidad Lake House, 232-242, showe 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. ng 

The following is an extract from a circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Sir John 
Hathorn Hall : 

For the fourth successive year the Group Th 
Trading Profit has created a new record. sees 
Including income from trade investments ree 
and Government securities, the Trading _— 
Profit amounted to £711,255 or some £62,000 ~ 
better than in the previous year. This es 
notable increase of trading profit is not to a 
be ascribed to any widening of our profit ness 
margin. On the contrary, it has been Th 
achieved in spite of a general narrowing pone 
of our margin of profit and is the result ol valve 
an increase of turnover amounting to about exten 
15 per cent. This increased volume of work types 
comprehends practically all our Branches This 


and Associated Companies and extends over shou! 


the whole range of our activities. inten 
me T ’ Orde! 

Your Directors recommend a Final !\v- — 
dend of 103 per cent, making a total fo The 


year of 15 per cent on the capital increisc4 
in June, 1955, to £1,100,000. D 





The higher level of activity which Pare 
sO encouraging a feature of 1955 has _ 
more than maintained during the cu than 
year. i 

tha 

I hazard the prophecy that whatever ‘° na 
Government of the day may do or fa) © droy 
do, there should be a sound and profitiol not 


future for Limmer & Trinidad. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY 


eURTHER EXPANSION 


THE ECO? 


+The forty-second annual general meeting 
The ene Company, Limited, will be 
une 14th in London. 


of The 


held on ‘ 

rhe following are extracts from the circu- 
ured Starement by the Chairman, Mr Francis 
A. J. Harrison, for 1955: 

During 1955 opportunities were taken to 
further cxpand your companys interests. 
Towards the end of June the offer to pur- 
chase the share capital of Minimax Limited 
became unconditional, and the entire share 
pital of the company is now owned by 


your company. Early im July your company 
acquired a controlling interest in High Pres- 
wre Components Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, The Sun Engineering 
(Richmond) Limited. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The 1955 Group trading profit amounted 
to £659,277, against £616,428 for 1954. The 
1955 consolidated profit, before tax, was 
£549,885, as compared with £532,298 for 
the previous year. Your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent, making 
25 per cent for the full year. 


Sales of the Parent Company established 
another record at 14 per cent higher than 
those in 1954. Direct export sales were 
increased by 8 per cent and shipments were 
made to 93 overseas territories. Unexecuted 
orders on the Parent Company’s books at 
December 31, 1955, were 12.3 per cent higher 
than at January Ist that year. 

Briefly it was necessary for the Parent 
Company to sell and make more goods to 
earn approximately the same amount of profit 
before tax. This was achieved by intensify- 
ing sales efforts at home and abroad, in- 
stalling additional plant, improving manufac- 
turing methods and- keeping prices steady. 
By these measures the increases in costs of 
wages, materials and services were prac- 
tically balanced. 


The Canadian Company’s sales in 1955 
were 8 per cent higher, and the profits 
showed an encouraging improvement. In 
June last a Foam Engineering Department 
was added to this company’s operations. 


MINIMAX LIMITED 


The 1955 profits of Minimax Limited 
were comparatively low, mainly due to the 
development and installation of new plant 
and methods which will not come into full 
1 until the middle of 1956, and to 
is¢é in general costs without any 
increase in the selling prices. 


operat 
an in¢ 


The products of High Pressure Com- 
ponents Limited are mainly high pressure 
valves and couplings of special design used 
extensively both on normal and on the newer ° 
‘ypes of aircraft and in industry generally. 
‘ais business, which is being built up, 


ould broaden the scope of your company’s 
‘nlerests. There is also a good outstanding 


order b for the special type of Crash 
Trucks made by this company’s subsidiary, 
The Si Engineering (Richmond) Limited. 

During the first four months of 1956 the 
Parent \ompany’s sales in terms of ship- 
ments were running at 6 per cent higher 
a me average of 1955. Production of 
: or-car bumpers should not be less than 
“at of 1955 unless the output of the com- 
yany's motor-car manufacturer customers 
on tos y more than 20 per cent, which does 


to be probable from the present 
Production schedules. : 





UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 


this Company will be held on June 12th, in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by Mr G. W. Scott, CBE, 
chairman and managing director, for 1955 : 


Last year I forecast that the group profits 
for 1955 would be satisfactory, but possibly 
at a slightly lower level than those for 1954; 
and it is, therefore, with pleasure that I have 
to advise you that the gross profits of the 
group for 1955 at £5,170,654 have consider- 
ably exceeded such forecast. 


The recommended increase in the 
Ordinary dividend is considered fully justifi- 
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able, in the light of the increased profits. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet reveals 
the great strength of the company and indi- 
cates that the company has ample funds to 
meet its substantial capital commitments and 
at the same time provide capital for future 
reasonable developments without having to 
resort to the issuance of fresh capital or 
obtaining loans on the money market. 


Molasses prices during 1955 remained 
stable and at a reasonable level, and these 
conditions encouraged a further increase in 
consumption. 


While it is difficult and dangerous to 
attempt to forecast the trend of affairs in 
the future, nevertheless, your company has 
started off well during the current year, 
and present indications are that the 
profits for 1956, barring any unforeseen 
recession or catastrophe, should not be less 
than for 1955. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 





The following are the salient features of the circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, Jr., which will be presented at the Annual General Meeting on 
19th June, 1956. 


Sales established a new record at £13,499,986, an increase of 7 per cent over 1954. 
Direct exports increased to £5,056,553, an increase of 5 per cent over 1954, and repre- 
sented 37 per cent of all sales. Dividend for the year on the ordinary stock totalled 
224 per cent on the nominal value of the stock. Profit for the year before taxation was 
£1,789,573. 


EXPANSION / Capital expenditure during 1955 totalled £1,257,801. Construction 
began on a number of new manufacturing units together with ancillary additions to 
services and power installations, whilst additional research facilities were completed. 
Expansions carried out will give increased production of polystyrene, chemical additives 
for lubricating oils,.chemicals for the rubber industry, intermediates for detergents and 
raw materials for the plastics and paint industries. 

The 1956 construction programme includes facilities for producing “synthetic rubbers” 
for shoe soling and surface coatings, also new plants for maleic and phthalic anhydride, 
which are used in the production of resins for the plastics and paint industries. 


Manufacture of oil additives will be further expanded and phenol output is being 
increased by a series of plant expansions. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT/At Ruabon and Newport, development of 
manufactures in line with the general character Of operations at these factories will be 
continued. Plans for long-term development in the field of petrochemicals have been 
announced. 
Following discussions with Esso Petroleum Company Limited, our two companies have 
reached agreement in principle in respect of an arrangement under which Esso have 
offered us a site for a new plant to be erected by us adjoining their refinery at Fawley 
in Hampshire. 
As our first operation at this location we propose to add substantially to our present 
plastics business by manufacturing polyethylene from supplies of ethylene which will 
become available from the Esso refinery. It is our intention to develop other plastics 
and chemicals on the same site from products from this refinery. 
Assured access in this country to the new but rapidly expanding source of raw materials 
derived from petroleum will provide a sound and solid basis from which these further 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


developments will be aggressively pursued. 
var 
mw 
Registered Office: 8, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. Regd. 
Sales Offices: Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, and at Royal Exchange Buildings, 
Manchester. 





Copies of the Annual Report are available on application 
to the Department of Industrial and Public Relations. 


5 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


EXPANDING TURNOVER 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Power Securities Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 13th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Statement of the Chairman and Man- 
aging Director, Sir Andrew M. MacTaggart, 
for 1955: 


Profits from contracts and other income, 
together with income from investments, has 
for the first time passed the million mark, 
and amount to £1,093,893, compared with 
the previous year’s figure of £930,497. The 
consolidated met profit for the year 1s 
’ £310,996, an increase of over £40,000. 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF SHARES 


The past year has been one of activity in 
all branches of the organisation, and I hope 
you will regard the results as satisfactory. 
The increased volume of work, together with 
increased costs, has meant that we have had 
to rely on our bankers for a_ substantial 
amount of finance, and your directors have 
come to the conclusion that further capital 
is required in order that we may cope with 
the expanding turnover, particularly in cor 
nection with overseas contracts where large 
financial outlays are necessary. They have 
therefore under consideration the issue of the 
300,000 undenominated shares as Ordinary 
Shares. Application has been made to the 
Capital Issues Committee for Treasury con- 
sent to this issue. Subject to this consent 
being granted, it is proposed that these shares 
will be offered for subscription by the Ordi- 
nary shareholders in the proportion of one 
new Ordinary share for every four Ordinary 
shares held. The price, of course, will depend 
on market conditions at the date of issue. 


In order to provide for possible future 
requirements, a Resolution will be proposed 
at the annual general meeting, under which 
the Authorised Share Capital will be in- 
creased to £2,500,000 by the creation of 
500,000 unclassified Shares of £1 each. 


Your Directors recommend that the divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares be increased by 
1 per cent, making 10 per cent for the year. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to the future, I am not going 
to attempt to make any prophecy, but I 
would like to mention a few things which 
affect our financial inferest in contracting 
overseas, in which field we have been very 
actively engaged during the past 25 years, 
and at the moment have many interests. 


The holding back of capital investment is 
a matter of Government policy, and as I see 
it this can only be of short duration, as any 
pro'onged restriction of this nature could 
only result in our losing opportunities of 
creating markets for our exports, the need 
for which is so vital to this country. 


There is, however, in the Middle East, a 
much greater problem, which, if successfully 
resolved could well lead to a period of peace 
and prosperity throughout the world. With 
a long and intimate knowledge of the Middle 
East, I consider the solution of this problem 
is Our country’s number one priority. With 
such peace assured, the development of 
Nuclear Power, and the opening up of sources 
of raw materials within our Colonies and the 
Commonwealth, we would look forward with 
confidence to the future. 


SAPONG RUBBER 


In his address issued with the annual 
accounts and directors’ report of The Sapong 
Rubber Estates Limited for 1955 the Chair- 
man, Mr H. W. Horner, says: 


In July it became necessary to increase 
wage rates substantially, as the result of the 
rise in the price of rubber which had then 
begun. In spite of this the management was 
able to keep the cost per pound of manufac- 
ture and the cost of distribution at practically 
the same figures as in the previous year, but 
the cost of tapping and the cost of upkeep 
were appreciably higher. 

The cost of production in 1955 includes a 
new item, export duty, as the fifty year period 
of exemption expired on March 31, 1955. 
Export duty for nine months and cess for 
research for the twelve months total £14,188. 
After deducting this sum from the profit for 


~ HUMPHREYS LIMITED 
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the year we are left with £24,945 


fully half is absorbed by North a 
United Kingdom income tax and United 


Kingdom profits tax, leaving £12.20} 
this remainder, the directors have |: insferred 
£5,000 to Capital General Reserve, with the 
purpose of maintaining and to some exter 
improving the Company’s financi,! m 


From 


POSition 
and they recommend payment of 2 dividend 
for the year of 10 per cent less income tax. 

A substantial programme of extension w; 
begun in 1952. The new planting done xj 
far amounts to 405 acres, and as these rubber 


trees of modern high-yielding types com, 
into bearing we may expect to have 
crops to record. 

The Board has it in mind to dispose of 
some 5,000 to 6,000 acres of the reserve, sy 
situated that occupation by others should no: 
seriously affect the Company’s own operation; 
or constitute enclaves within its boundarie 


reacna 
MIC CASING 


~) 


(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 


PROPOSED NEW SHARE ISSUE 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Humphreys Limited will be held on 
June 19th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A. V. Bridgland, 
CBE, which has been circulated with the re- 
port and accounts : 


In the parent Company we are busily 
engaged on some very large contracts. Each 
of these contracts is of seven figures in value, 
and two of them are likely to be completed 
before the end of 1957, while a third one will 
take us about another two years to complete, 
ic., before the end of 1959. Apart from 
these, a great number of contracts of smaller 
amounts are in our hands, and to these fresh 
business is constantly being added. I. may 
sum up our Home business by saying it is 
large and active and should be remunerative. 


Abroad, we are still working in Gibraltar 
for the Government Services, and have an 
appreciable amount of work in hand. 


In South Africa, our subsidiary, R. H. 
Morris (Proprietary) Limited, has now got 
through the teething troubles that inevitably 
occur through a change of management. Its 
business on hand has increased sharply, and 
it is hoped that all its departments will now 
contribute to its profits. Our interest in 


National Quarries (Proprietary) Limited is a 
profitable one, and at present we are working 
to capacity. 

The year under review has shown a satis- 
factory profit, and there are indications that 
these results will be improved upon in the 





POSITION 
Earned profit before taxation... ... ... 
Less taxation ee 


Net profit after taxation phe Nahe 
Appropriated as follows :— 
Preference dividend net 
Ordinary dividend net 
Balance retained 


Preference Shareholders :— 
Issued capital 


Gross dividend covered by taxable profits he 


Capital covered by net assets 


Ordinary Shareholders :—- 
Issued capital ais cake 
Gross rate of dividend paid 
Gross rate earned on 


; " present capital excludin, Reserves 
Net assets attributable to each 5s. Ordinary Share 


current year, unless some unforeseen occur- 
rence upsets our calculations. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Looking at the parent Company’s affairs, 
it will be seen that shareholders’ funds, re- 
serves, and carry forward total £527,561. Of 
this amount, share capital is represented by 
£300,000 and reserves and carry forward by 
£227,561. This is after adequate provision 
has been made against all contingencies. The 
Board feel that if and when reserves permit 
the Ordinary capital of the Company, which 
was written down in 1935 by 15s. per {| 
share, should be restored by means of the 
capitalisation of reserves. As the share- 
holders know, Ordinary shares to the extent 
of £100,000 have already been issued in this 
way, and I am happy to say that Capitl 
Issues Committee consent has been received 
for the issue of a further £50,000 worth of 
Ordinary shares. This will have the effect of 
raising our Ordinary capital to £250,000 and 
reducing our General Reserve to £100,000, 
leaving intact our present balance in Profit 
and Loss Account to be carried forward. The 
Board very definitely feels that the size of 
the Company’s business today makes it im- 
perative that the Issued Capital of the Com- 
pany should be enlarged so as to be more 
in relation to its commitments. 


A dividend for the year has been recom- 
mended on the Ordinary shares of 15 per 
cent. It is hoped to maintain this dividend 
on the increased capital that will result trom 
the proposed new issue of shares. 


Fi 
115,267 
58,800 
£56,407 


——— 


3.163 
17,250 
36,054 


£100,000 
coe «620.9 times 
Jo 5.7 tunes 


£200,000 
15", 


54”, 
lis. 10d. 
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THE BCC 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN 
HILL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


PROGRAMME 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN ORE 
RESERVES 
The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
members of The Rhodesia Broken Hill De- 
velopment Company Limited will be held 


at Nkana, Northern Rhodesia, on June 13th. 
The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated to shareholders with the 
nual report and accounts: 

During the year, the market for zinc and 
lead was firm. Although the revenue from 
the sale of metals in 1955 at £4,028,000 was 
(487,100 higher than the previous year, 
production costs, realisation charges, taxation 
and royalties were also higher and the net 
£1,154,000 was only £129,000 larger 
than the previous year. The dividend of 
ls. 3d. net declared for the year, which is 


the same as the previous year, absorbed 
£812,500 ' 


pront at 


Capital expenditure. at the mine is likely 
to be heavy for some years and £350,000 
was appropriated this year for this purpose. 
Of this amount, however, about £150,000 
was spent during the year and only about 
£200,000 is available towards financing the 
future capital expenditure programme en- 
visaged. 

It is probable that some time will elapse 
after the commissioning of the Kariba hydro- 
‘lectric scheme before power from this source 
can be made available at Broken Hill. Our 
own power supply from the Mulungushi and 
Lunsemfwa hydro-electric stations is fully 
committed at the present scale of operations, 
and during the intervening period there 
wil be inevitable increases in the demand 
for power due to mining at greater depth 
and minor plant additions. Moreover, 
there are process improvements under 
consideration for which power may have 
to be secured. 

The Consulting Engineers are therefore 
‘nvestigating the capital cost of increasing 
the generation capacity of the Lunsemfwa 
‘taton by constructing a dam on _ this 


river and the installation of a third 6,000 kw 
generator 


Should it be decided to proceed with this 
cheme is probable that an amount of 
Sout 41,200,000 will have to be found and 
‘ne Company has therefore had discussions 
with Broken Hill Municipality which 
ed to provide some of the capital 
| to draw power from the Company 
event of this scheme being undertaken. 


4a$ aot 


IMS 


PRIMARY OBJECT OF EXPANSIONS 


W . 


the primary object of these expan- 
to safeguard the position until Kariba 
ecomes available, the proposed instal- 
Must not be considered as having an 
economic life which would end with the 
oo anaes Kariba power. The cost of energy 
ane ‘uc extended plants is estimated to be 
would on and consequently the Company 
continue to utilise its own generating 


Ons 
power | 


lations 


“sources to the full, supplementing them 
m other sources as required. 


The Directors have under consideration the 


later fr, 





possibility of disposing of the Company’s 
Iron Duke pyrites mine, which is situated in 
Southern Rhodesia some hundreds of miles 
from the Company’s principal property. The 
production from the Iron Duke mine has 
hitherto been largely sold to the Northern 
Rhodesia copper mines, but recently this 
demand has fallen away and although other 
consumers of pyrites are expected to develop 
in the Federation your Directors are of the 
opinion that the capital tied up in this asset 
could be used to better advantage in helping 
to finance capital expenditure of direct benefit 
to the Broken Hill mine. 


SALE OF BY-PRODUCTS 


In addition it is anticipated that some 
profits will arise from the sale of by-products 
which have not previously featured in the 
Company’s production programme, These 
comprise small quantities of cadmium and 
cement copper, it being profitable to treat the 
latter with copper at its present high price. 

I must emphasise, however, that it will be 
necessary for some years to continue to 


appropriate fairly substantial sums from 
profits. 





| 


857 


The Consulting Engineers, however, are 
not yet in a position to place their recom- 
mendations before the Board of Directors, as 
further investigations must be carried out at 
Lunsemfwa and metallurgical tests finalised 
before this can be done. 


During the year, underground development 
and diamond drilling has brought in a large 
block of ore which can now be included in 
the ore reserves. The ore reserves, at 
1,723,006 tons proved and 1,304,000 tons 
indicated, are 654,000 tons greater than at the 
end of the previous year. 


Further ore reserves will probably be added 
from what is known as the “ X ” orebody on 
the 950 foot level, but so far insufficient data 
is available to enable an assessment to be 
made of the tonnage or grade in this area. 
The ore reserves do not include the surface 
stockpiles of silicate and other ores which 
will be treated over a period. 


Copies of the annual ‘Veport and accounts 
may be obtained from the head office, Kitwe, 
or from the transfer offices at 44 Main Street, 
Johannesburg, and 40 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1. 





FIAT S.p.A. 


(Turin, Italy) 


BIG INCREASE IN OUTPUT AND SALES 


The Annual General Meeting of the Fiat Company was held in Turin on April 27th, 


with Professor Dr Vittorio Valletta, Chairman and Managing Director, in the Chair. 


The 


following are details of the report presented by the Board of Directors: 


The big increase in the Company’s output in 1955 resulted in total sales to the value of 


Lit. 310,000 million, an increase of Lit. 35,000 million over 1954. 


This general increase 


reflects the drive of the Fiat labour force, and of the Company’s organisation. 


The production of motor vehicles (250,299 units in 1955) stands at present at a daily 
average of 1,000 units, a high level in European conditions, largely as a result of the great 


success of the small Model 600 car. 


Fiat continues to produce its range of basic models: the 600, the 1100, the 1400, and the 


1900 


the last two with improvements and additional power. 


The new baby car, smaller 


phic s bee ced, is : truction, and is expected to 
sven than the 600, which has been announced, is under constr 7 
os into production in 1957. Further 1955 production figures are 16,130 tractors, 517,549 tons 


of iron. steel and non-ferrous metal products, and diesel marine engines totalling 132,000 h.p. 


The types of 


aircraft produced by the Company are of international importance: the 
‘plane, built in co-operation with the North American Aviation Inc., and the 


Fiat plants are being greatly enlarged and modernised according to a 
at promoting progress in production both technically 


plant is in course of construction alongside 


“ F.86-K *" jet 

“G82” and the “G91,” both jet aircraft of Fiat design. 
The various : 

consistent investment policy, aimed 

and economically. A new “ Mirafior Sud 

the * Mirafiori ” car factory. 


The Company's present 
workers. This is Italy’s largest single body 


labour force amounts to 75,000, including about 60,000 manual! 
of industrial. workers. 


In 1955 Fiat spent about 


Lit. 9.000 million on social welfare work. The recent Trade Union elections in the Company's 


plants have 


consolidated the victory of the 


free democratic Unions; productivity has 


increased; there were no strikes at Fiat plants during 1955. 


‘hic ints e i tance of Fiat’s activities within the framework 
» report. which points out the impor Ls ot 2 . 
of ie ftatian economy, and underlines the constant progress being made, stresses the need 


for a progressively 


closer international co-operation, and outlines the new tasks which the 


atomic age is setting for industry generally, to increase output and work towards peace. 
- #5 5 


The surplus a - 
share was declared. 
Lit, 76,000 million through the 


ear’s working was Lit. J i 
The increase of the Company’s capital from Lit. 


issue of new shares and bonds was also approved, and the 


12,656 million, and a dividend of Lit. 70 per 
57,000 million to 


report and balance sheet for 1955 were adopted unanimously. 


$58 


GREAT BOULDER 
PROPRIETARY 
GOLD MINES 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
MR A. M. COULSON’S SPEECH 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Great Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines, Ltd., 
was held on May 9th in Melbourne. 


Mr A. M. Coulson, Chairman and 
Managing Director, who presided, said: 
The Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1955, reveal a position which is distinctly 
encouraging. The Net Profit for the year, 
after providing £62,419 for Depreciation and 
£174,504 for Development, amounted to 
£216,369, as compared with £206,955. 


The Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account shows that dividends totalling 1s. 3d. 
(Aust.) per stock unit have been paid ; 
£40,000 transferred to General Reserve and 
£23,700 written off Mining Leases, the 
latter figure being the sum spent during the 
year on Hamilton Shaft. 


TREATMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


473,288 tons of ore were treated for a 
recovery of 115,581 ounces of gold, both 
figures showing small increases compared 
with the previous year’s results. 


Development was not pushed so actively 
as during the previous year but results were 
up to expectations, and there are several 
promising areas still to be explored which it 
is hoped will open a large tonnage of new ore. 
Ore Reserves at 2,068,400 tons averaging 
5.42 dwts are higher than last year both in 
tonnage and grade. 


Increased wage margins to tradesmen 
granted by the State Arbitration Court, and 
a resumption of the quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments in the basic wage, plus higher 
prices paid for mine stores, were responsible 
for an increase of 2s. 10d. per ton in Working 
Costs. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure on capital account during the 
year totalled £105,773, and included the 
sinking of Hamilton Shaft a further 263 feet, 
the conversion of Main Shaft Winder to 
electric drive and the installation of a fourth 
roaster. Since 1948 the Company has spent 
approximately £800,000 on modernising and 
increasing the efficiency of the plant and in- 
stalling an electric power station, and with 
the exception of £100,000 borrowed from 
Loloma (Fiji) Gold Mines N.L., the whole of 
this expenditure was met from the Com- 
pany’s own resources. 

Funds are now required for a development 
programme which includes: 

1. Sinking an internal shaft from 3.100 ft 
to 4,000 ft in the Edwards Shaft section to 
enable development of this area where 
depressed diamond drill bores down to 
3,750 ft have intersected a number of ore 
seams of higher than average grade. 


2. Deepening Hamilton Shaft to 3,250 ft 
and developing the lower levels of the 
Western leases where development adjacent 
to the Lake View boundary has given 
encouraging results. 


3. Development of the southern end of the 
Eastern Lode system where there is a large 
area of virgin ground. 


4. Establishment of a main haulage 


system between Edwards and Hamilton 
shafts. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 


To carry out this programme the Directors 
recommend that the authorised capital of the 
Company be increased to £350,000 sterling 
by the creation of 1 million shares of 2s. 
each, and a resolution to that effect will be 
submitted to an Extraordinary General 
Meeting. If carried, the 1 million new shares 
so created will be offered to existing stock- 
holders at 8s. (English currency), ie., a 
premium of 6s. per share, in the ratio of two 
shares for each five stock units held. This 
means that Australian stockholders will be 
required to pay 10s. (Australian currency) 
for each share taken up. It is expected that 
the necessary formalities will be completed 
in time for this to be done by next July. 


I may mention that as far as can be seen 
the issue of this additional capital is not 
likely to cause the rate of dividend to fall 
below ls. 3d. It may interest stockholders to 
know. that since 1895 when the Company 
commenced operations, the mine has pro- 
duced over 5 million ozs. of fine gold valued 
at £38 million, and dividends paid aggregate 
over £8 million. 


In closing I would like to express the 
thanks of the Board to the General Manager, 
the executive staff and employees of the 
Company for their efforts during the year 
under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS MARRED 
BY GENERAL STRIKE 


Presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Corporation held on May 16th in London, 
Major General Sir Edward L. Spears, Bart, 
KBE, CB, MC, FInstD (the Chairman) said 
that but for the fourteen weeks’ general 
strike from November 20, 1955, to February 
27, 1956, he would have a generally satis- 
factory report to make. 


For the third year in succession, the ton- 
nage treated was a record for the mine ; and 
gold production in the year was the highest 
since the war. The technical position of the 
mine was very strong. 


Ore reserves were sufficient for some years 
ahead, and there was promise of considerable 
new tonnage being developed. 


Commenting on the strike, the Chairman 
said that on all the mines it had brought 
nothing but hardship to the workers and loss 
to the industry. Correspondence which had 
passed between the Union Headquarters and 
the Chamber of Mines since the strike ended 
entitled them to entertain some hope that 
good relations would be restored and that 
there would be no recurrence of that kind 
of trouble. 


Referring to the political situation on the 
Gold Coast, the Chairman said he thought 
all parties recognised the vital part the mines 
played in the economy of the country, and 
he did not believe that any party had any 
desire to alter or interfere with the way the 
industry was owned and run. 

The Chairman concluded: The British 
Government has still an important part to 
play and I think that, wisely handled, a 
satisfactory settlement can be reached pro- 
vided firmness is displayed and our clear 
intention not to allow anything approaching 
civil war to take place is asserted. 


The report was adopted. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
& RUBBER ESTATES 


The annual general meeting of The Lunuy, 
(Ceylon) Tea & Rubber Estates Limited wij 
be held on June 14th in London. Tha 
following are extracts from the circulated 


address of the Chairman, Mr H. W Horner: 


The results for the past year are substan. 
tially better than promised by the depressaq 
market for tea about this time last year, when 
the average auction price of Ceylon tea ig 
London had fallen to 4s. Id. a lb at the end 
of June from 7s. 4d. in January. Rapid 
recovery ensued and for the greater part of 
the second half of the year the market 
again on a more normal basis, 


The lower prices which our teas have rea- 
lised, as compared with the previous yeur, 
have been compensated to some extent by a 
total crop in excess of that estimated. Im- 
proved prices realised for rubber have made 


a valuable addition to profits. 


The year’s profit before taxation is 
£330,667, as compared with £729,565 for 
1954. The net amount of tax is {180,182 
and, after adjustment has been made in 
respect of tax for previous years, the amount 
carried to appropriation account is £156,033 
The directors recommend a final dividend of 
14 per cent, making 20 per cent for the year, 


For the current year we estimate to pro- 
duce about 9 million pounds of tea and 1} 
million pounds of rubber at costs not signifi- 
cantly exceeding those of 1955; Market 
prospects continue good, and growers of 
Ceylon tea of the types produced by this 
company’s estates can look forward to a 
satisfactory season, 


Was 


AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Banket Areas, Limited, was 
held on May 23rd in London. Mr W. J. C. 
Richards (a Director) presided. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Major General W. W. 
Richards, CB, CBE, MC, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 30th, 1955. 


The profit of £119,405 was £78,954 higher 
than that of the previous year. Dividends 
aggregating 10 per cent, less income [a\, 
absorbed £162,275; leaving a balance of 
£85,683, which it is proposed to catty 
forward. 


It is satisfactory to note— 


(a) The record tonnage milled, at 961,552 
tons, exceeded that of the previous year °Y 
131,042 tons. There was a small drop in the 
grade of the ore treated from 3.390 dwts ‘0 
3,292 dwts per ton. The gold recovered, a 
149,884 ounces, was up by 15,442 ounces. 


(b) The overall cost per ton milled, at 
30s. 2d. per ton, was 2s. 9d. per ton lower 
than for the previous -year. 


ORE RESERVES 
The total ore reserves as at September 3%, 


1955, were computed at 2,895,428 tons, 45 
follows: 


Tons Grade Width 
dwts inches 
Underground ; 
Ore 1,657,188 5.621 40.57 

Surface 
Ore 1,238,240 ~=1.801 121.1 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
Oo} TECHNOLOGY, SYDNEY 


iS FOR LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 


vac — rsity of Technol invites applications for 
oe eal to the position of urer in Economics, in 
1PPei ly. established Faculty of Commerce. 
ine eee eA 23) range £41,881 per annum, commencing 
alary * jing to qualifications and experience. 
salary sts should =possess an honours degree or 
cnateat jualifieations and university lecturing experi- 
cq ould be an advantage. 
ay mics exist for specialisation in the fields of 
OPO ine Theory Of the Firm, Labour Economics. 
_ entel ipplicants will be eligible, subject to medical 
seigation to contribute to the New South Wales 
Stale Superannuation Fund. ; 

Shipping fares to Sydney of appointees and their 
families will De paid. 


of applications (including the names of 
should be lodged with the Agent General 
ondon, W.C.2, and a 


Five copies 


t referees 
ie New South Wales, 56, Strand, L 


opy forwarded by airmail to the Bursar, New South 
‘ules University of Technology. Box 1, Post Office. 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, im an envelope 
marked“ University Appointment, not later than 
june 9, 195€ 


~~ MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 


Applications are imvited for the following eppcistmensts 

n the East African Institute of Social Research >— 

ia) Semor Research Officer in Economics. 
tb) Senor Research Fellow in Economica. 

Appointments will be on contract for 2!) years. Salary 
a), £1,550 per angum, plus 10 per cent cola. (bd), 
netween £960 and £1,350 per annum, plus 10 per cent 
cola Entry point determined by qualifications and 
experience. Child allowance, £50 Rs annum per child 
maximum £150 per annum). F.S.S.U. Passages (includ- 
ng family) paid Om appointment and termination. Accom- 
modation at reasonable rent while at College. Field 
equipment provided. E ; 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming three referees 
and outlining research interests, + June 21, 1956, to 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


SCHEME FOR NATIONALISATION OF OMNIBUS 
TRANSPORT IN CEYLON 

The Government of Ceylon is urgently in need of the 
services of a General Manager to organise a scheme of 
navenalisation of the omnibus services in Ceylon and 
launch the undertaking, The applicant should have had 
considerable experience in a managerial capacity of the 
operation, contro! and management of an omnibus trans- 
port undertaking with a fleet of about 3,500 buses. _ 

2. The selectee should be a person of outstanding ability, 
capable of preparing and putting into execution a plan 
0 take over the services now provided by eighty private 
operators, and of effecting the transfer in a smooth. 
ciicient and orderly manner, : 

Background information.on the problems involved will 
be supplied by the Ceylon High Commission, London, on 
equest 
3. Remuneration, leave, passages and other terms and 
condinons ef employment will be determined by negotia- 
on with the Ceylon Government through the High 
Commissioner in the United Kingdom. 

4. Applications should be addressed to the High Com- 
missioner for Ceylon in the United Kingdom, 13 Hyde 
Park Gardens, Lendon, W.2, and should centain the 
fullest possible information regarding the qualifications 
ind experience of the applicant. 

5 Apphcations close on Friday, 1956. at 
2 ndon 





June 8. 


AN OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 


\ well-known public company manufacturing world- 

mous lines of household products @nd having its head 
office = London, is looking for an outstanding man on 
he Sales sicle 

He will initially occupy an executive position in charge 
of a new gales division and will be directly responsible to 
he Board. He should be between 35 a 45 and should 
have already occupied positions as General Sales Manager 
t preferably Sales Director of a nationally known com- 
pany, alternatively he might have oceupied a senior posi- 
ion in a leading advertising agency. He should be a 
proved leader of men, have imagination, drive and 
administrative ability and be able to assume wide responsi- 
bility. A thorough Knowledge of advertising and modern 
Promotion methods ig essential. ‘ 

No one without these qualifications should apply. A 
substantial salary will be paid to the right man, Applica- 
WWons (preferably typewritten)—which will be regarded as 
‘tnctly confidential—should contain full details of educa- 
‘on, experience, qualifications and present salary 
‘should be sent to the Managing Director.—Box 428. 
A VERY well-known Company manufacturing canned 
‘ foods invites applications for an important executive 
sppomiment at top management level, to take charge of 
‘aw matenals buying on a world-wide basis. 
_ The successful candidate will be one who has had very 
\icnsive experience im the buying of meat and/or cereals 
on an international scale and who has proven ability in 
‘*eking out and opening up new sources of supply. 

_A knowledge of statistics and their application to fore- 
“sting is desirable, as well as acquaintance with methods 
ol handling, refrigeration and storage of meats. 
a his is a most important appointment that will involve 
vor) WOR Of large scale contracts at top level all over the 
ime and will invelye considerable travel overseas. The 
fee salary is of secondary importance to securing the 
man but a figure not less than £5,000 per annum 
inchiden et: together with exceptional additional benefits 
The Coe non-contributory Pension, Life Assurance, etc. 

x supany $ employees are aware of this advertisement. 
tion pkatons, giving a chronological summary of educa- 
«7 Sarecr and qualifications should be addressed to Box 
~' Marked * Confidential to Managing Director.” 


§ENIoR STATISTICAL CLERK (male or female) re- 


Enginent?, for Statistics Department of Coventry 

essential, "™. _ Some experience of Market Analysis 

permanens - ue ia Economics an advantage. Interesting. 
. f 


full sition, Pension scheme.—Applications, with 
Darticulars to 


Box 425. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Europe (ex Poland) : £4.15s. Iran: £6 
Gibraltar, Make ta ike israel: £6 


Australia : £8 5s i 
25s. (ster! 
Ente : $21.50 aie Hongkong 
Tica: ¢ 7 
Eeypt : £5 a india & Ceylon : £6 





Printed Great Britain 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


TEMPORARY SENIOR RESE ; 

Applications are invited for oa a... 
Senior Research Worker in a study of community and 
associational developments in new mg areas in 
Glasgow. The appointment will be for two years at a 
Salary in the range £800-£1,100, with superannuation. 
on eres ioe ne gente be lodged, not later 

. . we U 
Tt particulars may be oe ee 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Or NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the 

, post of 
Lecturer or Lecturer in Social Statistics. 
£600 x £25—£650 (Assistant Lecturer) or 


Assistant 
Salary scale 
£650 x £50 


£1,350 (Lecturer), F.S.S.U. and children’s all : 
Applications should reach the Resistear. The “College. 


cele, Staffs, from whom further particulars and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained, as soon as possible. pitt 


~ THE MARLEY TILE CO. LTD. 
REQUIRE 
A GENERAL MANAGER 


for one of the Dominions. Must have had a very wide 
expericnce in running a large manufacturing: business on 
his own. 

Must be prepared to live in the Dominion and take 
sole charge of business there. Experience in Plastics an 


advantage. 
_A first-class salary and a real opportunity for the 
right person. 

lease write, giving age, full details of education. 


qualifications and experience, to 
r The Managing Director, 
THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 
Riverhead, Sevenoaks. 
Only applicants selected for interview will be notified 


NTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL and Cosmetic 

Organisation needs potential manager for Japanese 
operation. Must have had sales experience in the Far 
East, with good administrative and organisational ability 
This top spot needs ‘man familiar with Oriental tempera- 
ment but possessing English-type personality, imagination 
and drive. Able delegate responsibility to local staff, 
but command respect and get job done. Salary and 
incentive basis. Age 35-45, preferably married, who 
wants to live in Japan Fluent Japanese essential 
Replies will be treated in strict confidence.—Reply 
Box 421 

ALES MANAGER required by the English and 

Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
to develop their present U.K. selling organisation for tea. 
coffee and chocolate. The appointment is a major one, 
involving direct responsibility to the Boards, and offers an 
excellent opportunity to a fully qualified man, experienced 
in nation-wide distribution. Knowledge of the trades 
involved is of less importance than proved ability in the 
sales field.—Apply to the Secretary and Executive Officer 
of the Society, at 100 Leman Street, London. E.1 

ALES ADMINISTRATION OFFICER at 

Branch of progressive Company. 

Applications, giving fullest details, are invited from 
young men with drive, initiative, analytical minds and 
co-operative personalities Duties include sales planning, 
correspondence, etc. 

Apply to: Personnel Manager, Black & Decker Lid., 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. Seuss 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


COURTAULDS LIMITED wish to appoint a Senior 


Bristol 





Executive to take full charge of the development of 
medium and heavy furnishing fabrics in them Textile 
Division. 

A sound technical background and knowledge of the 


production of these fabrics, which are principally woven 
on Jacquards, is essential, but it should be combined 


with considerable experience of colour. design, market 
trends and foreign goods. 
This is a senior appointment (based on London) for 


which a high standard of personal ability and achievement 
im this field of the textile industry is required, and will 
carry a salary commensurate with the responsibility. 
Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 
tion to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 
16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting reference 
number E.73 





N APPOINTMENT with unusual prospects is 

to be made in the late summer ip a prominent 
industrial organisation, with headquarters in 
London and activities throughout the United 
Kingdom. The position will call for a man with 
a University Degree, a good experience of indus- 
trial administration and shop-floor conditions, and 
the ability, after special training, to direct produc- 
tion work in industry Age 28 to 35, approxi- 
mately. There is a chance of short periods of 
overseas service later, but this will be optional. 
Earnings will rise to about £1,500 after a four- 
month training period, and £3,500 will be reached 
within 6-10 years Pension, Life Assurance and 
full range of employee benefits. All details will 
be given at interview in London, Manchester or 
Glasgow, as convenient to applicants. —Please 
write, with tabulated details of age, education 
and experience, to Box 422 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD—N.W. 
DIVISION 


; are invited for a superannuable appoint- 
Oca ne Organiention and Methods Branch at a 
sional Headquarters in Manchester. The —— —_ = 
the conduct of O. and M. studies concerne = ae 
organisation of work, office methods, and anne a 
Colliery, Area and Divisional Offices. Some a 
within Lancashire one Neh Wee we > we 

ic shou ave a 

Aevishoed experience relating to. the work of Sie 7s. 
and preferably a recognised professional qualificati 


i : : osition of 
versit degree, and experience in @ P 
reapousieliien in a large organisation. a a 
within the scale £1,085 x £35 to £1.475 per a . 
—Applications, stating age. education, qualifications an 
experience, to Staff Director, 40 Portland Street, 
Manchester, 1, within seven days. 


traq : £6 


nm: 9 
Polaya : £6.15s. 





Postage on this issue: 


New Zealand : £9 eontes 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Pakiotan : £ 


: £6 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 
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tT? scone? INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
is « mg its researc 
applications from men 
have good academic qualifications, and should bave had 
experience in industry. agriculture, commerce or finance: 
knowledge of forcign languages an advantage. Starting 
aes according to eae, =o = than - 
anum. —Please write to “ ws 
Street, St. James's, Londen, $.W.1. ee —— 
A GROUP of Investment Trust Companies in the City 
of London has a vacancy for a YOUNG MAN, 
aged between 26 and 30. who is i in invest- 
ments. Accountancy or Secretarial lification would 
be desirable but not essential, providing applicant has 
sufficient other experience of work of similar character, 
i.¢., Banking, Issuing House or Stockbroker’s . 
Starting salary £1,000 to €1.250 Pension Fund. etc.— 
Write Box 429. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


b Alexandria, Egypt 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 

Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General 
Mseting of the shareholders of the above-named Company 
will be held at the Company’s Offices, 61 Avenue Fouad 
ler, Alexandria, on Wednesday, June 20, 1956, at half 
past four in the afternoon for the purpose of considering 
and, if thought fit, passing the subjoined Resofution as a 
Special Resolution and, if the requisite quorum is not 
Present, the Meeting will stand adjourned to the same day 
in the next week at the same time and place, that is to 
Say. on Wednesday. June 27. 1956. at half past four in 
the afternoon :-— 
RESOLUTION— 

That Article 72 of the Articles of Association the 
Company be-altered by deleting the final phrase the 
existing Article 72 reading as follows: 

“Votes for intermediate numbers of shares in amy one 
group will be cakulated on the scale applied im that 
group so that fractions of a vote being less than or equal 
to one half shall be disregarded, and fractions of a vote 
being greater than one half shall constitute one vote.” 
and by substituting therefor the following : 

“Intermediate numbers of shares in any one of the 
afore-mentioned groups will not be taken inte account 
and will give no right to any additional vote or votes.” 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend 
Or to be represented at the Meeting must deposit their 
share warrants in London before June 6, 1956. oF in 
Alexandria before June 17, 1956, until after the Meeting, 
at the Midland Bank Limited, Overseas Branch, 122 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, or at the National Bank of 
Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

A Member of the Company is entitied te appoiet a 
proxy to attend and vote at the Mecting in his stead and 
amy proxy so appointed need not be a Member of the 
Company. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, May 23, 1956 

By Order of the Board, 
ALEX. L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur-Délégué. 


IRECT from the dairy Somerset CLOTTED CREAM 
by post Ss. per 4 Ib, 9s. 6d. per Ib, cash with order. 
~-The Western Counties Creameries Lid... 10 Sherborne 
Road, Yeovil, Somerset. 
OTTAGE-RESIDENCE, superb 
deudracth, near Portmadoc. 
bedrooms, magnificent lounge, 
venience. £2,750 freehold, 
curtains. Substantial 
Harlow, Essex. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept, P. 16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
ENES of quality. Leading importers. P.O. 28s. hid. 
will bring case of four bottles, Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
Jugo. Free delivery. Paten & Co., Peterborough Dis- 
tinguished wine merchants since 1838. 
R SALE: Bound copies of “ The Economist,” Jan., 
*46, to Dec., 55, inclusive with “ Records @ Statistics 
Supplements.”—Box 424. 
EFORE YOU PRINT IT, LET PENMAN PLAN IT. 
Expert planning means greater results from saies 
literature, and greater economy in production. Planning, 
writing, illustrating, printing, or any part of the job.~- 
H. G. Penman, 76 Grange Road, Loadon, W-.5. 
RUSTRATED FLAMENCO SINGERS: Nothing opens 
the throat more than the sight of a bottle of Duff 
Gordon’s EL CID Sherry. Try a glass, with or without 
guitar accompaniment. Ole! Ole! s 
= UMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY.”—Five-day 
residential course, July 23rd-27th, suitable for 
managers and for University and Technical College staff 
wishing to meet industrial managers. Small course, run 
en discussion basis, in delightful surroundings. Fee— 
10 guineas, inclusive of board and accommodation.— 
Apply to Director of Studies, Roffey Park Institute, 
Horsham, Sussex. ‘ rane 
HOSE interested in investing in manufacturing concerns 
are invited to consider personal advisory service.— 
Box 426. ; 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 
of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements ion 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
UDEPOHL LTD. — Distinguished Swiss Watch 
& Repairers have established a postal service for the 
private customer. Estimates submitted. Work guaranteed 
for twelve months.—-Hudepoh! Ltd., Dept. D2, Ill New 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, ete. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses im business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus andjor advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


position, Penrhyn- 
With 11 acres. ree 
etc.. all modern con- 
including fitted carpets and 
mortgage availabie.—Mill House. 





S. America and WV. indies : £7.15s 
Sudan : £5. 10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5. 10s. 
U.S.A. : $212.50 or £7.14s. 
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HANDLING 
ECONOMY: 


FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS Mitchells 
have supplied mechanical handling plant to the world’s 
industries ; the Company has been the pioneer and 


inventor of plants which have provided greater efficiency 


and savings in handling and site costs. 


AMONG THESE DEVELOPMENTS are the quick action of grabs closing 
in half the time taken by other mechanisms, with equal power ; the 
non-skid control of transporters which eliminates all possibility of 
the transporter skidding on its 


tracks; and unique methods a ‘ : 
for guiding conveyor belts echanical Handling Plant at 


and ensuring that they are TILBURY POWER STATION 


kept straight on their idlers 


under all conditions of service uw: ENGINEERING LTD 


and loading. Tipplers, wagon supplied the comprehensive coal 
tippler hoists, ropeways, cable- —_ unloading, storing, reclaiming and con- 
ways, cranes and complete — veying plant. The travelling transporter 
automatic wagon marshalling —_for storing out and reclaiming has a span 
systems are the other aspects of over 270 feet and is the largest 


of Mitchell enterprise. travelling bridge in Great Britain, 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LTD MITCHELL ROPEWAYS LTD JOHN M HENDERSON LTD 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 


LS SNE 


eS 





